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The  New  Look 


AN  EDITORIAL 
ON  PROGRESS 

Quite  a  drastic  renovation  came 
about  last  year  when  the  Jourjial  was 
changed  from  the  traditional  literary 
magazine  to  the  present  type.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  the  subscriber  know 
how  the  change  came  about,  why  the 
change  was  made,  and  exactly  who 
was  responsible  for  the  act.  In  an- 
swering these  questions  the  Journal 
staff  hopes  to  not  only  clarify  the  var- 
ious aspects  involved  in  the  JournaFs 
shift  from  the  strictly  literary  publi- 
cation to  a  more  popular  type  of  mag- 
azine, but  also  to  give  the  reader  a 
suggestion  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
1955- 56  Journal. 

A  few  people  undoubtedly  hold  the 
opinion  that  the  Wofford  Journal  has 
deteriorated  and  that  the  quality  of 
the  material  printed  today  is  inferior 
and  "just  not  what  it  used  to  be." 
If  this  be  true,  then,  we  are  tangled 
inextricably  in  a  rather  bad  situation 
—the  situation  concerned  with  ex- 
tracting blood  from  the  proverbial 
beet.  The  Wofford  student  writer  is 
to  a  great  extent  the  product  of  his 
college,  and  the  student's  literary  effu- 
sions reflect  to  a  certain  degree  the 
attitudes,  ideals,  and  principles  which 
his  school  has  inculcated  in  him.  Al- 
so, the  skill  with  which  one  writes  is 
indicative  of  the  quality  of  instruction 
which  he  has  received.  We  are  con- 
vinced, not  because  of  our  loyalty  to 
Wofford,  but  as  a  result  of  comparing 
contemporary  articles  written  for  the 
Jouryial  with  those  published  in  the 
past,  that  the  Journal  has  not  deterio- 
rated in  regard  to  literary  quality. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  question 
of  why  the  magazine  was  altered.  The 
Wofford  Journal,  as  a  functioning 
organ  of  Wofford  College,  must  share 
with  the  school  the  discomforts  of 
growth  and  adjust  to  the  same  vicis- 


situdes with  which  the  school  is  con- 
fronted. 

In  1861,  a  candidate  for  Wofford 
College  was  required  to  be  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  to  have  studied  as- 
siduously English,  Latin,  and  Greek. 
To  mention  only  a  few  more  of  the 
poor  fellow's  pre-school  attainments, 
he  was  required  to  have  read  four 
books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  six 
books  of  Virgil's  Aeneid,  all  of  Sal- 
lust,  four  of  Cicero's  Oratio7is,  and 
six  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
Such  stringent  requirements  as  these 
for  entrance  to  Wofford  have  run  the 
gauntlet  of  progress,  and  loom  before 
the  eyes  of  many  seniors  today  as 
bizarre  spectacles  of  the  past  which 
rest  with  more  propriety  when  resting 
upon  a  shelf.  The  requirements  for 
entrance  to  Wofford  have  become  in- 
creasingly more  lenient  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  Students'  inadequacy 
in  the  classics  today  is  not  a  result  of 
more  indulgent  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  a  school,  but  does  show  a 
high  correlation  to  them.  No,  the  con- 
temporary student's  classical  illiteracy 
is  not  a  result  of  any  one  cause,  but 
is  rather  a  reflection  of  what  is  termed 
"progressive  education."  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  modem  educa- 
tional system  is  excellent  or  very  poor 
has  been  treated  quite  well  in  several 
books  and  needs  no  expatiation  here. 

What  has  superseded  the  old  scho- 
lastic discipline  and  in  turn  enhanced, 
perhaps  ostensibly,  the  existence  of 
the  embryonic  scholar?  Probably  the 
realization  of  more  democratic  meth- 
ods in  the  educational  system  and  the 
increased  opportunities  for  student 
participation  in  extracurricular  activi- 
ties are  two  of  the  more  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  era.  This  "new  freedom," 
so  to  speak,  of  which  the  contempor- 
ary students  find  themselves  the  guar- 
dians is  quite  often,  especially  con- 
cerning matters  of  finance,  expressed 
in  tumultuous  and  practically  insup- 
pressible  outbursts.   However,  occa- 


sionally, student  demands,  which,  in- 
cidentally, are  sanctioned  in  the  new 
freedom,  are  channeled  with  circum- 
spection through  the  proper  channels 
of  expression  and  achieve  recognition 
by  an  unbelievably  subtle  approach. 
The  Publications  Board  is  the  proper 
channel  for  student  expressions  con- 
cerning any  of  Wofford's  three  publi- 
cations. 

The  purely  literary  Journal  has 
proved  to  be  exceedingly  unpopular  at 
Wofford  and,  in  the  past  few  years, 
has  failed  to  justify  its  existence  in 
not  affording  ninety-eight  per  cent  of 
the  student  body  its  cherished  "mon- 
ey's worth." 

The  Wofford  student  today  prefers 
a  diversified  magazine  which  offers 
him  articles  that  feature  various  as- 
pects of  his  college  career  other  than 
the  purely  intellectual  pursuits.  The 
college  man  of  our  generation  (the 
generation  v/hich  is  not  infrequently 
spoken  of  as  the  "canine  corps")  liv- 
ing in  a  democratic  atmosphere  is 
more  inclined  to  regard  with  an  atti- 
tude of  utility  and  realism  those 
things  which  his  progenitors  would 
have  viewed  with  awe  and  reverence. 

The  sanctity  of  the  literary  Journal 
has  not  been  invaded  by  a  horde  of 
lewd  and  brutal  iconoclasts.  Nothing 
of  this  sort  has  happened;  rather,  the 
old  Journal  was  viewed  by  a  relative- 
ly rational  student  body  as  a  deterior- 
ating vestige  of  the  past,  and  after 
having  expressed  an  opinion  to  its  re- 
sponsive representatives  on  the  publi- 
cations Board,  an  exponent  of  the  new 
policy  was  chosen  for  the  task  of  re- 
vamping the  publication. 

Now,  accompanying  every  sudden 
change  are  certain  unavoidable  side 
reactions  which  are  a  source  of  trou- 
ble to  both  liberal  and  conservative. 
Also,  it  is  indisputable  that  any  dras- 
tic change  is  accompanied  by  many 
extreme  measures.  These  extremes 
are  sometimes  a  result  of  a  conscien 
tious  attempt  to  exploit  a  victory  in 
order  to  secure  what  has  been  gainea 
or  may  be  due  entirely  to  indiscretion, 
or,  to  mention  a  more  vicious  cause, 
Cont'd  on  Page  16 
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SKETCHES  BY  WADE  BURLEY 


The  upper  left  sketch  is  an  actual  drawing  of  a  Davidson  house. 


SOLUTION 

Seven  Is  A 
Lucky  Number 

The  "Wandering  Waifs  of  Wof- 
ford"  have  permanent  and  presentable 
homes  in  view  at  last!  One  v\^eek  from 
the  time  of  this  v\^riting,  the  Inter- 
Fraternity  council  will  have  voted  on 
a  proposed  lodge  system  for  the  seven 
social  societies  of  the  campus. 

This  is  the  latest  in  a  long  series 
of  forward  strides  in  college-fraternity 
relations.  The  fraternities,  which  were 
once  totally  banned  from  the  campus, 


AT  LAST . . . 

have  come  a  long  way  in  administra- 
tive favor.  At  one  time,  fraternity 
meetings  were  held  in  halls  over 
stores  in  downtown  Spartanburg.  At 
other  times  they  have  inhabited  such 
unlikely  places  as  the  building  which 
is  now  Black  Hall.  They  are  now 
biding  their  time  in  the  Veteran's  Bar- 
racks and  in  houses  on  Cleveland 
Street. 

The  proposed  lodge  system  will 
consist  of  seven  one-story  brick  veneer 
buildings,  five  of  them  facing  the  Me- 
morial Auditorium  parking  lot,  and 


two  facing  on  Memorial  Drive.  All 
of  them  will  be  colonial  in  style,  mod- 
eled after  the  lodges  at  Davidson  Col- 
lege. There  will  be  slight  variations 
in  the  fronts  and  the  interiors,  but 
they  will  all  be  very  similar  in  order 
to  hold  the  cost  to  a  minimum. 

The  overall  interior  floor  space  of 
each  lodge  will  be  approximately 
1200  square  feet.  This  space  will  be 
divided  into  a  living  room,  which  will 
be  about  20x16  feet;  a  chapter  room, 
about  16x16  feet;  a  two-occupant 
Cont'd  on  Page  18 
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'Am  I  My 
Brother's  Keeper?' 

Chuck  knew  it  was  all  over.  He 
could  feel  the  let-down  in  himself.  He 
was  as  heavily  weary  as  though  he 
had  gone  without  sleep  for  several 
nights,  but  it  was  a  dream-like  weari- 
ness. He  pulled  his  old  gray  hat  down 
over  his  eyes  and  moved  away  from 
the  mob  gathered  around  the  tall  oak 
tree,  but  before  leaving  he  turned  for 
one  last  look. 

In  the  center  of  the  mob  someone 
had  lighted  a  torch  and  was  holding 
it  up.  Chuck  could  see  the  flame  about 
the  feet  of  the  naked  body  hanging 
from  the  oak  tree.  The  burning  torch 
lighted  the  heads  of  the  up-looking 
men,  silent  men  and  fixed.  Their  eyes 
did  not  move  from  the  dead  man 
hanging  from  the  tree. 

Chuck  felt  a  little  irritation  at  who- 
ever it  was  who  was  trying  to  burn 
the  body.  He  turned  to  a  man  who 
stood  beside  him  in  the  near-darknes's. 

"That  don't  do  no  good." 

The  man  glanced  at  Chuck  and 
moved  away. 

The  torch  went  out,  leaving  only 
the  far-off  corner  street  light  gleam- 
ing in  the  darkness.  Immediately  an- 
other torch  was  lighted  and  held  up 
against  the  feet.  The  body  did  not 
flinch  from  the  heat.  The  eyes  were 
once  again  fixed  on  the  hanging  fig- 
ure. 

Chuck  moved  to  another  young  fel- 
low standing  at  the  rear  of  the  mob. 
"They're  not  doing  any  good,"  he 
said.  "He's  been  dead.  They  can't 
burn  him  any  more.  Why  don't  they 
stop?" 


The  man  mumbled  but  did  not  turn 
his  head  from  the  scene.  "It's  a  good 
job,"  he  said.  "He  deserves  it.  This'U 
save  the  judge  and  jury  a  lot  of  time." 

"That's  what  I  say,"  Chuck  agreed. 
"Won't  have  to  trouble  with  a  trial. 
But  what  good  is  it  doing  to  burn 
him?" 

"Well,  it  can't  do  much  harm,"  the 
man  replied. 

Chuck  stared  at  the  scene  until  it 
began  to  make  him  sick.  Here  was 
a  thing  he  would  have  to  live  with 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  conscience 
told  him  this  was  a  horrible  and  im- 
portant situation,  but  his  feelings  did 
not  agree.  A  few  hours  ago  he  w^as 
one  of  the  front  men  in  the  howling 
mob  and  was  fighting  for  a  chance  to 
reach  the  Negro;  his  heart  was  full 
of  hate.  But  now  everything  was  dead 
—everything  unreal.  Chuck  felt  the 
stiffness  in  his  body.  He  turned  and 
started  walking  away  from  the  mob. 

The  moment  he  entered  the  dark- 
ness a  cold  chill  ran  down  his  back. 
He  walked  rapidly  along  the  main 
street  of  the  small  town.  He  wanted 
to  get  away  from  the  horrible  sight 
but  it  stayed  in  the  back  of  his  mind, 
haunting  him. 

The  lights  from  the  store  windows 
reflected  their  glow  upon  the  street. 
A  couple  of  street  lights  had  been 
broken  and  never  replaced.  Darkness 
hung  along  many  parts  of  the  street. 

A  pain  shot  through  Chuck's  chest 
and  shoulder  as  he  staggered  along. 
He  had  not  noticed  this  pain  before. 
There  was  too  much  bate  in  him  to 
hurt.  Then  he  remembered.  He  had 
gathered  in  the  front  of  the  mob  when 
it  rushed  the  closed  jail  door.  He  had 
felt  himself  thrown  against  the  steel 
door.  He  had  hardly  felt  it  then,  and 
even  now  the  pain  seemed  to  have  a 
dulling  efi^ect. 

Chuck  wandered  back  along  the 


same  familiar  street  he  had  trod  many 
nights.  Up  ahead  he  saw  the  neon 
sign  blinking  out  "Mike's  Place."  A 
good  buzz  was  just  what  he  wanted. 
Chuck  figured  the  men  from  the  mob 
would  come  wandering  in  for  a  beer 
before  going  home.  He  was  hoping 
so  because  he  wanted  someone  to  talk 
to.  Maybe  they  would  be  ready  then 
to  talk  about  something  other  than 
the  lynching. 

The  bartender  was  alone  except  loi 
an  old  drunk  sleeping  in  the  comer 
of  the  small  room.  At  this  moment 
Chuck  wished  he  was  in  the  drunk's 
place.  He  had  never  felt  this  dis- 
turbed before. 

He  slid  onto  one  of  the  round  stooia 
in  front  of  the  bar  and  nodded. 

The  bartender  returned  the  nou. 
He  was  a  short  man  with  age  showing 
on  his  small  face.  His  ears  stood  out 
like  open  car  doors,  and  he  had  a 
sharply  pointed  nose. 

"What's  the  matter.  Buddy?  You 
look  like  you've  been  walking  in  your 
sleep." 

Chuck  snapped  out  of  his  haze  and 
regarded  the  bartender  with  wonder. 
"Yeah,  I  do  feel  like  I've  been  walk- 
ing in  my  sleep." 

"What'll  it  be?  A  shot  of  whiskey? 
Sure  looks  like  you  could  use  one." 

Chuck  hesitated.  "Yeah,  give  me 
one.  Were  you  at  the  lynching?" 

The  little  man  nodded  his  mouse 
like  head.  "Right  at  the  last,  aftei 
he  was  strung  up  and  they  started  to 
burn  him.  I  figured  a  lot  of  men 
would  be  thirsty,  so  I  came  back  and 
opened  up.  Nobody  except  you  so 
far.  Maybe  they  decided  to  go  on 
home." 

"They  might  be  along  a  little  later," 
said  Chuck.  "There  was  a  lot  of  them 
still  around  when  I  left.  Why  they 
want  to  burn  him  I  don't  know.  That 
sure  won't  do  no  good." 
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"Not  a  bit  of  good,"  said  the  bar- 
tender. 

Chuck  finished  his  first  glass  and 
asked  for  another.  The  bartender 
poured  one  and  set  the  bottle  on  the 
bar.  Chuck  stared  at  the  whiskey 
and  then  downed  it  with  one  gulp. 
He  finished  the  bottle.  He  started 
feeling  woozy  and  like  talking. 

The  bartender  leaned  close  to  him 
over  the  bar,  his  eyes  shining.  "Was 
you  there  all  the  time — to  the  jail  and 
everything?" 

Chuck  asked  for  another  drink  and 
then  stared  into  the  bright  face  of  the 
bartender.  "Everything.  I  was  one 
of  the  first  to  gather  at  the  jail,  and 
I  helped  carry  the  guy  to  the  lynching 
tree." 

The  little  head  jerked  up  and 
down.  "You're  right  he's  a  scoundrel 
for  messing  with  a  white  woman. 
They  done  right  by  not  even  giving 
him  a  trial.  Some  sneaky  lawyer 
might  try  to  get  him  out  of  it.  Law- 
yers can  get  them  out  of  anything." 

"They  won't  have  a  chance  this 
time." 

The  bartender  leaned  against  the 
bar  again.  "How  did  it  all  happen, 
mister?  I  only  saw  part  of  it." 

Chuck  drained  his  glass  and  push- 
ed it  out  to  be  filled  again. 

"I  was  in  the  bar  across  from  the 
jail.  We  had  been  talking  about  the 
nigger  for  a  long  time  when  a  guy 
comes  in  and  says,  'What  are  we 
waiting  for?  Let's  go  get  him!'  A 
mob  started  gathering  in  front  of  the 
jail.  We  all  stood  there  and  yelled. 
Then  we  rushed  the  jail  doors  and 
busted  them.  The  sheriff  was  afraid 
to  do  anything.  He  couldn't  shoot  a 
lot  of  honest  men  to  save  the  nigger. 

"The  sheriff  started  yelling,  but  no 
one  paid  any  attention.  We  knew  the 
nigger.  We  had  seen  him  around  a 
lot  of  times.  He  used  to  work  for 
old  man  Hicks." 

The  bartender  poured  himself  a 
drink  and  stood  listening. 

"We  opened  the  cell  door  and  the 
nigger  just  stood  there  like  he  was 
dead  drunk.  I  couldn't  resist  the  dirty 
look  on  the  scoundrel's  face.   I  hit 


him.  I  hit  him  with  all  I  had.  He 
fell.  He  fell  hard  against  the  floor. 
Then  he  just  lay  there  stiff,  like  he 
was  dead.  Some  of  the  men  grabbed 
him  up  and  started  ripping  off  his 
clothes,  then  slapping  him,  trying  to 
wake  him  up.  He  started  bleeding 
around  the  mouth.  He  wouldn't  wake 
up." 

The  bartender  filled  both  glasses, 
his  hand  shaking  as  he  poured.  They 
both  took  a  long  drink. 


"Vanity,  that's  all  it  is.  Just  van- 
ity," shouted  Carson,  as  he  sat  down 
at  his  desk.  In  his  hand  he  held  his 
French  test  with  a  big  "F"  marked 
on  it. 

His  roommate,  Joe,  hearing  the 
boy  shout,  looked  up  and  asked, 
"What  are  you  griping  about?" 

"Why,  life,  of  course."  Carson 
placed  his  head  on  his  desk  and  beat- 
ing his  fists  against  it,  he  shouted, 
"Vanity!  vanity!" 

"Are  you  mad  about  something?" 
asked  Joe. 

"I  just  can't  think." 

"What  happened?" 

"I  flunked  my  French  test." 

"Did  you  study  for  it?" 

"Did  I  study?  I  sat  up  all  night 
Monday  studying  for  it." 

"Over-cram,  I  suppose." 

"Not  mature  enough.  Fm  just 
dumb." 

"Did  you  ever  try  to  mature?" 
"Yeah,  but  you  can't  mature  with 
a  pile  of  books  under  your  nose." 
"What  books?" 

"Those  psychology  books,  you 
know." 

Carson  took  out  a  cigarette  and 
began  smoking  it.  His  nails  were 
bitten  to  the  quick,  and  his  fingers 
were  yellow  with  nicotine. 


The  small  man  looked  toward  the 
door.  "I  guess  I  was  wrong  about 
the  fellas  wanting  a  drink.  It's  get- 
ting late.  Reckon  I'll  close  up  for  the 
night." 

Chuck  sat  there  for  a  while  without 
moving,  staring  into  space.  There 
was  a  click  and  the  lights  went  out. 
Chuck  spun  around  slowly  on  the 
stool  and  slid  off.  He  walked  through 
the  door  and  on  down  the  street. 

-HARRY  HUNTER 


"Say,  Carson,"  asked  Joe,  "have 
you  ever  looked  in  a  mirror?" 
"Yeah,  why?" 
"What  did  you  see?" 
"Myself,  of  course." 
"There's  your  big  problem." 
"What  do  you  mean?" 
"You  are  your  stumbling  block." 
"Yeah?" 

"Remember  what  Professor  Mc- 
Kirk  said  the  other  day?" 
"Can't  recall." 

"Life  is  a  stairway,  not  an  esca- 
lator." 

"So  what?" 

"So  you  must  climb  and  not  ride. 
Did  you  ever  think  about  climbing?" 

"Naw.  Everything  is  vanity." 

"You  have  gotta  start  living  out- 
side of  your  own  nutshell,  you  know." 

"I  guess  you're  right." 

"Wanta  try  it?" 

"When  do  I  start?" 

"Try  now." 

"Righto,  but  let's  get  a  coke  first." 

-RICHARD  HOWLE 

*  -f-  ;f- 

I  would  change  the  motto,  "If  at 
first  you  don't  succeed,  try  and  try 
again,"  to  "If  at  first  you  don't  suc- 
ceed, try  another  method." 


Vanity,  Vanity! 
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'Exiled  to  Wofford' 


Ivy  Is  Fine, 
But  .  .  . 


Author  Davis,  one  of  many  who  has  voluntarily 
exiled  himself  at  Wofford  College— and  likes  it. 


In  the  November  issue  of  Holiday 
magazine  there  is  an  article  on  the 
superiority  of  Ivy  League  Colleges 
written  by  Henry  Morgan  Robinson. 
He  says  that  these  colleges  are  "for 
the  student  who  wants  to  become  a 
liberally  educated  man.  It  is  not  the 
place  for  a  person  who  is  interested 
only  in  preparing  as  fast  as  possible 
for  business  or  a  specialized  occupa- 
tion such  as  agriculture,  journalism, 
or  accounting.  It  is  a  college  for 
those  who  feel  the  need  for  a  broad 
development  of  their  powers,  for  a 
greater  understanding  of  their  world, 
and  for  an  enriched  cultural  life." 

From  that  point  on  Mr.  Robinson 
builds  up  the  Ivy  League  schools  and 
does  his  best  to  slander  the  other  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  this 
country.  Did  you  know  that  we  were 
all  barbarian,  and  that  we  had  rather 
follow  a  majorette  than  Minerva. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  makes 
points  that  cannot  be  denied.  The 
schools  of  this  elite  league  are  the 
richest  endowed  institutions  in  the 
country,  and  with  their  money  they 
can  afford  to  have  the  best  in  build- 
ings, and  the  best  professors.  When 
compared  to  the  220  million  dollar 
Harvard  endowment,  our  little  Wof- 
ford money  doesn't  look  too  good. 
However,  Mr.  Robinson  seems  to 
think  that  this  fact  gives  the  elite 
colleges  a  monopoly  on  education,  and 
this  certainly  is  not  so. 

While  a  small  college  like  Wof- 
ford cannot  afford  to  give  the  variety 


of  courses  offered  in  each  field  as  a 
larger  institution  can,  certainly  one 
can  become  liberally  educated,  be- 
cause such  an  education  requires  not 
just  knowledge  from  one  field  in  a 
variety  of  related  courses,  but  study 
from  several  different  fields.  Thus, 
while  a  Wofford  student  cannot  be- 
come an  expert  in  the  political  history 
of  Afghanistan,  he  can  become  edu- 
cated by  delving  into  broad  fields  of 
History,  English,  Economics,  Relig- 
ion, Government,  etc.  This  broadness 
seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  primary 
purposes  of  a  liberal  education. 

"A  frank  insistence  on  academic 
quality— as  opposed  to  assembly  line 
production"  is  supposedly  the  secret 
of  the  Ivy  League  school,  and  a  spirit 


of  competition  keeps  the  students  at 
work.  Certainly  the  small  schools  of 
this  country  do  not  have  assembly 
line  production,  and  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  a  spirit  of  competition  can 
be  present  only  in  a  few  select  in- 
stitutions. Yet,  with  their  superior 
reputation,  they  can  afford  to  be  ex- 
tra selective  in  the  admission  of  stu- 
dents, and  we  fall  far  below  them  in 
that  point. 

Yet,  on  this  very  point  of  reputa- 
tion stands  one  of  our  strong  argu- 
ments. Wofford  can  produce  an  edu- 
cated man  that  does  not  think  of  him- 
self and  the  persons  that  graduated 
from  his  school  as  the  only  truly  edu- 
cated people.  In  short,  we  do  not 
produce  intellectual  snobs,  and  Ivy 
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League  schools  admittedly  produce  a 
number  of  such. 

Mr.  Robinson  states  that  the  intel- 
lectual freedom  of  the  Ivy  League  is 
one  of  their  strong  points,  and  no 
doubt  it  is.  Certainly,  they  are  more 
free  to  speak  exactly  what  they  think 
than  are  the  employees  of  a  state 
University  or  even  a  church  college. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  suffer  to  a 
great  degree  from  stifling  in  oppres- 
sion, and  I  have  not  heard  of  a  Wof- 
ford  professor  that  lost  his  job  from 
speaking  his  mind,  but  the  very  fact 
that  we  are  supported  by  a  church 
does  impose  some  limitations  even 
though  they  are  not  very  severe. 

The  statement  that  came  more  to 
our  distaste  than  any  other  was  this: 
"Would  any  young  man  voluntarily 
exile  himself  to  a  four-year  term  at 
Wofford  or  Idaho  State,  if  he  could 
win  a  scholarship  at  Dartmonth  or 
Cornell?"  Never  could  we  think  of 
ourselves  as  being  exiled  to  Wofford, 
because  we  are  not  forced  in  any  way 
to  come  here,  but  entered  of  our  own 
free  will  and  accord. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  were  be- 
ing laughed  at,  it  is  rather  an  honor 
to  be  picked  for  mention  when  all  the 
schools  in  this  country  are  considered. 

As  we  see  it,  the  Ivy  League 
schools  do  have  several  advantages 
over  us,  but  we  in  turn  have  several 
advantages  over  them.  We  cannot 
support  their  curriculum,  afFord  the 
buildings,  or  hire  as  many  top  flight 
professors  as  they  can;  but  we  feel 
that  one  can  gain  an  education  here, 
and  we  might  add  that  it  is  not  nearly 
so  expensive.  There  are  some  that 
leave  our  portals  that  do  not  deserve 
the  diploma,  but  Mr.  Robinson  ad- 
mitted helping  some  of  his  classmates 
through  a  quiz,  and  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that  such  still  happens,  allowing 
non^eservers  to  leave  the  elite  schools 
too.  We  do  not  carry  the  reputation 
of  so  great  a  name,  but  neither  do  we 
produce  any  quantity  of  intellectual 
snobs. 


Gordon  W.  Allport  of  Harvard 
University  in  the  introduction  of  a 
recent  book  on  Hindu  Psychology  by 
Swami  Akilananda  has  this  to  say: 
"It  is  inexcusable  that  we  who  think 
in  the  western  frame  of  thought 
should  be  as  ignorant  as  we  are  of 
the  frame  of  thought  of  the  East. 
Year  after  year  we  have  spent  our 
time  thinking  exclusively  in  the 
thought  forms  of  our  own  western 
culture,  in  practicing  or  examining 
the  tradition  of  our  religion,  and  in 
evolving  our  own  western  theories  of 
the  mind.  Few  of  us  have  spent  even 
one  day  of  our  lives  learning  about 
the  thought  forms  that  control  the 
minds  of  millions  of  our  fellow  men 
who  adhere  to  the  basic  religion  of 
Hinduism.  Since  in  modern  days  we 
can  no  longer  deny  that  all  mankind 
lives  in  one  world,  such  ignorance  of 
our  eastern  cousin's  mind  is  as  dan- 
gerous as  it  is  inexcusable." 

What,  then,  is  Yoga?  Is  it 
simply  a  means  to  devise  a  bag  full 
of  mystical  tricks? — or  climb  a  rope 
suspended  in  air?  Perhaps.  Then 
again,  maybe  not. 

There  is  a  saying  that  a  fool  laughs 
three  times  when  he  hears  a  joke.  He 
laughs  first  when  he  sees  others  laugh- 
ing; he  laughs  again  when  he  under- 
stands the  joke;  and  he  then  laughs 
again  thinking  what  a  fool  he  was 
not  to  have  understood  the  joke  in  the 
first  place!  The  laughter  then  was 
evoked   by   three   difFerent  causes. 


However,  the  last  point,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  article,  we  must  agree 
with  entirely.  Mr.  Robinson  makes  a 
plea  for  higher  standards  of  educa- 
tion in  our  country.  Our  own  Wof- 


Therefore  an  external  expression  can 
be  caused  by  different  inner  emotions 
and  urges.  The  subconscious  and  con- 
scious urges  and  mental  conditions 
lead  the  Swamis  and  devout  Yogis  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  subjective 
methods  of  psychology  (rather  than 
the  objective  western  approach), 
which  they  feel  gives  the  only  clear 
and  conclusive  understanding  of  the 
total  mind.  This  subjective  approach, 
however,  does  not  mean  an  unscien- 
tific treatment  of  mental  processes  for 
they  believe  that  the  psychological 
facts  and  development  can  and  must 
be  verified  through  personal  and  men- 
tal growth.  They  are  interested  in 
development  (and  control)  of  the  to- 
tal mind  rather  than  in  the  different 
functions  considered  separately. 

Control  is  a  very  important  aspect 
of  the  practice  of  Yoga.  It  is  the  key 
to  concentration,  good  health,  and  at- 
tainment of  high  spiritual  planes.  The 
Yogi  believes  that  he  is  a  soul  which 
has  a  body  and  not  a  body  with  a  soul. 
Some  day  the  garment  body  which 
the  soul  uses  for  functioning  on  the 
physical  plane  will  be  put  off  and  the 
soul  will  become  finally  united  with 
the  creator  from  whose  hand  it  came. 
Eight  distinct  stages  are  necessary  in 
the  development  of  the  soul  before  it 
reaches  that  union.  These  stages  are 
Yama  (self-control),  Niyama  (relig- 
ious observances ),  Pranayama 

Cont'd  on  Page  22 


ford  might  take  note  of  his  philoso- 
phy that  it  is  not  so  much  quantity 
that  counts,  but  the  quality. 

-TOBY  DAVIS 
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Intramurals:  1955-56 


Few  Wofford  College  students  re- 
alize the  fact  that  their  institution  of 
higher  learning  possesses  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  intramural  pro- 
grams in  the  Nation.  Not  only  does 
this  school  assume  the  responsibility 
of  producing  an  ample  number  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappas,  but  also  it  offers 
the  students  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate and  enjoy  a  well-rounded  intra- 
mural program,  which  in  1951-'52, 
was  ranked  among  the  top  five  col- 
leges in  the  Nation  in  regard  to  over- 
all student  participation.  Under  the 
able  guidance  of  Professor  William 
W.  Scheerer,  who  came  to  Wofford 
in  the  fall  of  1947  to  promote  one  of 
the  most  expensive  and  expansive  in- 
tramural programs  undertaken  in  the 
history  of  the  school,  Wofford's  intra- 
mural activities  have  been  applauded 
by  many  physical  education  authori- 
ties throughout  the  Nation. 

Presently,  there  are  ten  organiza- 
tions competing  for  the  Faust-Robin- 
son Memorial  trophy  which  is  award- 
ed annually  to  the  organization  that 
accumulates  the  highest  number  of 
points  out  of  an  intricate  point  sys- 
tem which  is  distributed  over  a  field 
of  ten  team  championships  and  seven 
individual  championships.  Among 
the  team  sports  included  in  the  system 
are  basketball,  blitzball,  basketball 
free  throws,  golf  putting,  paddle  ten- 
nis, ping  pong,  Softball,  touch  foot- 
ball, track  and  field,  and  volleyball, 
while  among  the  individual  champion- 
ships which  may  be  won  are  badmin- 
ton, golf  hole-in-one,  handball,  and 
tennis. 

Because  of  the  program's  great  suc- 
cess since  1947,  Professor  Soheerer 
has  exchanged  information  concern- 
ing intramural  programs  with  schools 
and  colleges  throughout  the  Nation 
and  also  with  other  countries.  He  has 
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exchanged  information  with  and  ad- 
vised colleges  in  both  Central  and 
South  America. 

With  an  area  of  such  fast-moving 
competition  and  with  the  organiza- 
tion wholeheartedly  competing  for  the 
coveted  trophy,  accidents  have  been 
held  to  a  minimum.  Since  '47,  in- 
juries and  accidents  suffered  in  intra- 
mural activity  have  averaged  only  five 
per  year.  Scheerer  relates  that  the 
worst  accident  which  he  can  recall  is 
the  one  suffered  in  1948  by  a  horse- 
shoe competitor.  In  the  course  of  ac- 
tion, the  afflicted  one's  opponent,  as 
a  result  of  his  neglect,  pitched  a  "dead 
ringer"  on  the  arm  of  the  unlucky 
competitor,  who  stooped  down  at  his 
distant  post  to  retrieve  his  horseshoes. 
The  accident  resulted  in  a  multiple 
fracture. 


Probably  the  greatest  highlight  of 
each  intramural  season  is  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Faust-Robinson  Memo- 
rial Tropry  to  the  winning  organiza- 
tion of  the  AU-Year  standings.  In  the 
fall  of  1947,  the  Block  "W"  Club  of 
Wofford  presented  to  the  Intramural 
Department  the  beautiful  memorial 
trophy  in  memory  of  Aubrey  Faust 
and  Eddie  Robinson  —  two  Wofford 
athletes  who  were  killed  in  World 
War  II.  The  severe  competition  which 
is  produced  by  the  organizations  in  at- 
tempting to  win  the  trophy  is  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  eight  years 
only  one  organization  has  captured 
the  trophy  twice. 

Some  of  the  brilliant  all-time  rec- 
ords which  have  been  established  in 
the  intramural  program  throughout 
the  years  are  Kappa  Alpha's  Willis 
Woodham's  34  points  in  a  single 
touch  football  contest  in  1949;  Car- 
lisle-Greene's team  score  of  94  points 
in  a  single  basketball  encounter  in 
1954;  Alpha  Sigma  Phi's  record  of 
20  strikeouts  by  Charlie  Jones  in  a 
regulation  softball  game  in  1955;  and 
Tate  Fletcher's  establishment  for 
Kappa  Sigma  of  10.5  seconds  in  the 
100-yard  dash  in  the  track  meet  of 
1955. 

Professor  Scheerer  derives  much 
enjoyment  from  the  all-time  record 
which  was  established  by  Jesse  Cook- 
sey  of  Alpha  Sigma  Phi  in  1953. 
Scheerer  once  advised  the  one  time 
Terrier  mentor,  Phil  Dickens,  to  util- 
ize the  services  of  Dickens'  end,  Cook- 
sey,  on  a  tricky  end-around-pass  play. 
Dickens  told  the  Intramural  Director 
that  he  did  not  possess  an  end  on  his 
squad  who  was  capable  of  participat- 
ing in  such  a  maneuver.  The  next 
year  Cooksey  entered  the  football  dis- 
tance throw  which  is  included  in  the 
intramural  track  meet  and  usually 
closes   out   the   intramural  season. 
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Cooksey's  heave  was  186  feet,  IIV2 
mdhes,  which  still  stands  today  as  an 
all-time  intramural  record. 

The  most  unique  competition  in  the 
program,  Scheerer  feels,  is  the  game 
of  blitzball.  Tlie  game  is  played, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  rules 
of  volleyball,  except  the  ball  used  is 
a  cotton-filled  ball  about  three  times 
the  size  of  a  regulation  basketball. 
The  "net"  separating  the  two  teams 
is  a  suspended  rope  about  the  height 
of  six  feet.  The  cumbersome  ball  is 
pitched  back  and  forth  across  the 
rope.  At  first  the  game  was  just  a 
matter  of  experimentation,  but  all  of 
the  participating  organizations  en- 
joyed this  type  of  contest  so  much 
that  blitzball  was  included  in  the 
popular  list  of  1947. 


BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE— 1 955-1 956 

Date         Opponent  Place 

Dec.    2 — Catawba    -  Here 

Dec.    3 — South  Carolina   There 

Dec.    5 — University  of  Fla.   There 

Dec.    6 — Stetson  There 

Dec.    8 — Ga.  Teachers  College  There 

Dec.  13 — Furman    There 

Jan.    3 — Davidson   -   Here 

Jon.    5 — Mercer    There 

Jon,    7 — College  of  Charleston  There 

Jan.    9 — Ga.  Teachers  College   Here 

Jan.  1  1 — -Erskine    Here 

Jan.  13 — The  Citadel    There 

Jan.  16 — Newberry   Here 

Jan.  21 — -Mercer    Here 

Jan.  31 — Presbyterian    Here 

Feb.    4 — Stetson    Here 

Feb.    6 — -Catawba    There 

Feb.    8 — Newberry    There 

Feb.  1  1 — -Presbyterian    .  -  There 

Feb.  13 — College  of  Charleston   Here 

Feb.  1  8 — The  Citadel    Here 

Feb.  21 — -Davidson    There 

Feb.  25 — Erskine    There 

Mar. 2-3 — Little  Four  Tournoment  Here 


WoflFord  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
such  an  intramural  program  on  the? 
campus.  Not  only  can  the  student 
receive  the  physical,  healthful  bene- 
fits from  such  enjoyable  recreation  as 
intramural  competition,  but  also  the 
opportunity  to  display  the  type  of 
good  sportsmanship  which  will  help 
him  during  his  collegiate  life  and  in 
future  years. 

FAUST-ROBSNSON  WINNERS 

Kappa  Alpha  1955 

Kappa  Sigma  1954 

Kappa  Sigma  1953 

Carlisle-Greene   1952 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  1951 

Alpha  Sigma  Phi  1950 

Day  Students  1949 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha  1948 

-TOM  SUMMERS 


KS  FOOTBALL  TEAM,  INTRAMURAL  CHAMPS 


Members  of  the  championship  Kappa  Sigma  football  team  for  1955  are  (first  rotv,  I.  to  rj:  Dwain  Rog- 
ers, Skeet  Richardson,  Wallace  Watson,  Tom  Hardin,  Tate  Fletcher,  and  Reggie  Thackston;  (seco7id 
row,  standing,  I.  to  r.):  Johnny  Jenrette,  Glenn  Askins,  Travis  Medlock,  Jack  Blanton,  Sonny  Clardy, 
Bill  Jeffries,  William  Whitley,  and  George  Duffie. 
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LITTLE  MAN  ON  CAMPUS 


by  Dick  Bibler 


'OK ,YOU 'PLEDGES' —  IT'S  TIME  FO^  ^FD/" 


A  Troubled 
Creative  Writer 


I  sit  and  think  and  try  to  write. 

A  theme  which  was  assigned. 
The  clock  ticks  fast  and  time  has 
passed. 

And  now  Vm  far  behind. 

The  hallways  filled  with  yells  and 
laughs 

Keep  mind  and  thoughts  confused. 
My  pen  points  wet  with  ink  of  blue; 
My  paper  still  unused. 

The  noise  crescendos  with  each  voice; 

My  ears  quite  sharply  ring. 
But  I  must  write,  I  must  create 

A  self-created  theme. 

Oh,  time,  please  don't  go  by  so  fast! 

I  just  can't  keep  your  pace. 
Tour  speed,  your  ticks,  your  hours 
gone  by 

Make  life  a  toilsome  race. 

The  time  and  noise  create  disgust; 

I  can't  begin  to  write. 
A  word  or  two,  a  thought  or  two — 

This  is  a  themeless  night. 

—By  Richard  Howle 


HUMORESQUE 

A  good  Negro  minister  in  a  north- 
ern city  was  asked  the  secret  of  his 
power.  In  reply,  he  said,  "It's  sim- 
ple. I  read  myself  full.  I  thinks  my- 
self clear.  I  prays  myself  hot,  and 
then  I  just  lets  go." 


A  small  town  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  state  has  had  the  same  population 
figure  for  the  last  half-century.  This 
amazing  condition  is  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  every  time  a  baby  is  born, 
a  man  leaves  town. 


He  owes  his  success  to  his  first 
wife  and  his  second  wife  to  his  suc- 
cess. 


The  doctor  diagnosed  the  southern 
colonel's  illness  as  hydropsy.  What 
was  that?  Too  much  water  in  the 
body,  the  doctor  explained.  The  mint- 
julip  drinking  southerner  was  indig- 
nant. "But  I've  never  drunk  a  drop 
of  water  in  all  my  life,  doctor!"  He 
paused.  Then  sadly,  he  concluded: 
"Must  have  been  the  ice." 
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Marie  rushed  into  her  room  and 
shut  the  door.  The  rest  of  her  sisters 
were  out  and  for  once  she  had  the 
room  to  herself.  The  shade  was  down 
and  the  room  was  dark  and  hot.  Sun- 
hght  came  in  through  a  ragged  hole 
at  the  top  of  the  shade  and  dust 
played  around  in  the  beam  of  light. 
The  bed  hadn't  been  made  and  there 
were  clothes  on  the  floor.  There  was 
an  odor  about  the  room  which  was 
stronger  than  usual.  The  night  pot 
hadn't  been  emptied  that  morning. 
This  was  a  very  special  day.  The 
day  of  the  first  pay  check  since  the 
mill  strike. 

Marie  slipped  her  cotton  dress  off 
and  pulled  on  the  one  dress  left  hang- 
ing on  the  rod  across  the  end  of  the 
room.  A  wool  dress. 

Oh,  God!  Marie  thought,  please 
don't  let  Pa  leave  me. 

She  didn't  change  her  dust-covered 
oxfords  for  they  were  all  she  had. 
She  pulled  the  comb  through  her 
hair  once  or  twice  and  rushed  out  of 
the  door.  The  thought  of  her  father 
leaving  hurried  her. 

"Pa,"  she  called,  "I'm  comin'." 

"Well,  come  on,  youngun,"  her 
father  answered,  "I  ain't  got  all  day." 

The  new  baby  started  to  cry.  He 
cried  more  than  most  babies.  He 
didn't  look  right.  Marie  thought  he 
must  be  sick. 

"Confound  it,"  Marie's  father  said, 
"Sarie,  can't  you  make  that  dern  runt 
keep  quiet  a  little?  May,  come  on, 
it's  'a-gettin'  late!" 

Marie  entered  the  dark,  cool  kitch- 
en. It  was  the  coolest  room  in  the 
house.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  was 
very  high,  and  the  windows  were  tall. 
The  oil  stove  had  smoked  one  wall 
and  there  were  grease  stains  on  the 
bare  wooden  floor. 

Marie  thought,  Ma  sure  is  gonna 
be  glad  to  get  that  electric  stove  Pa 
is  always  saying  he's  gonna  buy.  Now 
that  the  mill  ain't  striking  no  more 
he'll  be  able  to  get  it.  It  sure  is  nice 
to  have  Pa  gettin'  paid  again.  He 


White 
Gloves 


Marie's  mind  rushed  from 
the  seashore  to  the  matter 
at  hand.  Today  she  was 
going  to  get  them.  Noth- 
ing would  be  the  same 
after  today. 


must  'a-made  almost  thirty-five  dol- 
lars this  week. 

"Sam,  don't  you  forget  that  cof- 
fee," Marie's  mother  said.  "I'm  gon- 
na die  iffen  I  don\  get  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Don't  forget  that  coffee,  Sam.  I'm 
gonna  die  if  I  don't  get  a  cup." 

"Confound  it  all,  Sarie,  I  ain't  gon- 
na forget  the  coffee.  You  know  I  don't 
forget  nothin'." 

"All  right,  Sam.  Just  that  I  think 
I'll  die  iffen  I  don't  get  a  cup." 

"Let's  go,  May,"  Marie's  father 
said.  "That  woman  drives  me  outta 
my  mind.  I  swear  she  is  a  pig  for 
coffee.  Wantin'  coffee  when  we  al- 
ready got  such  a  bill  at  the  store." 

The  hot  sun  of  South  Carolina  hit 
them  as  they  stepped  off  the  porch 
into  the  dust.  With  every  step  the 
red  dust  floated  up  around  their  feet. 
Already  the  sweat  was  coming  out  on 
their  faces. 

"Pa,"  Marie  said. 

"Yea,"  Sam  answered. 

"Are  we  going  to  the  mill  store  or 
to  town?" 

"Town."    : : 

"Pa?" 
•  "Yea?" 

"Can  I  get  'em  today?"  Marie 
asked. 

"What?"  Sam  asked. 

"You  know." 

"No,  I  don't  know— what?" 

"Them,"  Marie  answered. 

"Maybe,"  Sam  said.  Sam  had  no 
idea  at  all  about  what  she  was  asking. 
His  mind  was  on  his  real  purpose  of 
the  trip.  The  beer  he  was  going  to 
get  at  the  pool  room. 

Marie's  heart  leaped.  Today  she 
would  have  them!  No  more  waiting. 
None  of  the  rest  of  the  girls  had 
them,  not  even  Ma,  and  she  wouldn't 
let  anyone  else  wear  them  when  she 
had  them.  Now  maybe  the  girls  from 
town  would  skip  rope  with  her.  She 
would  show  them  that  she  was  as 
good  as  they  were. 

The  dust  was  sticking  to  her  legs 
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and  the  sun  was  bearing  down  from 
its  noon  peak.  A  car  came  by  and 
more  dust  was  raised.  It  came  from 
the  road  in  a  wave  and  Marie  wished 
she  could  get  out  of  it.  She  looked 
at  her  father  and  wished  that  they 
would  fix  the  mill  so  lint  wouldn't  fly 
around  like  that.  Pa  still  had  some 
in  his  'hair.  No  wonder  the  girls  at 
school  called  him  a  "lint  head."  It 
wasn't  nice,  but  it  was  true.  She 
thought  about  the  heat  in  the  mill  and 
her  father's  cough.  Another  car  came 
by. 

"May,  did  you  see  that  car  that 
just  went  by?"  Sam  asked. 

"Yes,  Pa,  I  saw  it,"  Marie  an- 
swered. 

,  "That's  the  union  man.  We  all 
got  together  and  got  him  that  car.  I 
gave  more  than  anybody  in  the  spin- 
ning room.  He's  a  real  fine  man.  He 
ought  to  have  got  a  car.  He  got  us 
a  two  dollar  a  week  raise." 

"Pa,"  Marie  said. 

"Yea,"  Sam  answered. 

"When  can  we  get  a  car?" 

"Soon,  maybe." 

Oh!  Marie  thought,  he  said  soon! 
Now  that  Pa  is  working  regular, 
maybe  it  won't  be  long.  Won't  I  be 
something  riding  to  school  in  a  car! 

"Pa?" 

"Yea?" 

"How  soon?" 

"Real  soon." 

Boy,  I  can't  wait  for  them  town 
girls  to  see  me.  They  won't  be  so 
proud  about  their  Pa's  not  M^orking 
in  the  mill  now.  Ain't  many  of  'em 
who  come  to  school  in  a  car. 

They  reached  the  paved  sidewalks 
that  led  to  the  town.  The  street  had 
wide  lawns  and  flowers.  Marie  liked 
the  solid  stone  house  on  the  corner. 
It  always  looked  so  cool  and  clean. 
The  walkway  leading  to  the  door  was 
made  of  crushed  sea  shells.  Marie 
had  always  wanted  to  see  the  shore. 

"Pa?" 

"Yea?" 

"Can  we  go  to  the  beach  when  we 
get  the  car?"  Marie  asked. 

"Maybe,"  Sam  answered.  His  mind 
was  more  than  ever  on  the  beer  he 


was  going  to  have  at  the  pool  room. 

The  railroad  was  just  ahead.  The 
buildings  of  the  town  were  just  com- 
ing into  sight. 

Marie's  mind  rushed  from  the  sea- 
shore to  the  matter  at  hand.  Today 
she  was  going  to  get  them.  Nothing 
would  be  the  same  after  today. 

They  crossed  the  tracks  and  walk- 
ed up  the  steep  hill  at  the  foot  of 
Trade  Street.  The  sun  was  full  in 
their  faces  now  and  Marie  could  feel 
the  sweat  running  down  the  back  of 
her  legs  and  down  her  throat.  I  wish, 
she  thought,  that  Pa  would  stop  and 
buy  us  a  Pepsi-Cola. 

They  passed  the  lunch  stand  and 
crossed  the  street.  They  passed  the 
used  furniture  store  and  the  pawn 
shop  and  stopped  in  front  of  St.  Al- 
mo's  Billiard  Parlor. 

"May,"  Sam  said. 

"Yes,  Pa,"  Marie  answered. 

"Wait  right  here  for  me.  Don't 
move,  just  stand  here  and  wait  for 
me.  I'll  be  right  back." 

"Yes,  Pa." 

The  door  swung  open  and  Sam 
went  in.  Marie  thought,  Now  I'll 
never  get  there.  When  Pa  starts 
drinking  beer  he  don't  know  when  to 
stop. 

The  sweat  rolled  down  her  neck, 
and  the  coarseness  of  her  dress  made 
her  itch.  She  shifted  around  and 
Avatched  the  cars  go  by.  One  had 
the  top  down  and  a  young  woman 
was  in  the  front  with  the  driver.  Her 
dress  looked  cool. 

Marie  could  picture  herself  riding 
up  to  school  in  the  new  car  with  the 
top  down.  The  girls  would  all  beg 
her  to  skip  rope  with  them  then,  she 
thought.  School  had  only  been  out 
a  few  days  and  it  was  still  very  much 
in  her  thoughts. 

The  door  opened  and  Sam  came 
out. 

"May,  you  won't  tell  your  Ma 
about  me  stoppin'  for  a  couple,  will 
you?"  Sam  asked. 

"No,  Pa,"  Marie  answered,  "but 
why  did  you  take  so  long?" 

"Reckon  a  man's  gotta  relax  some- 
times, ain't  he?   A  man  that  works 


hard  as  me  anyway.  'Sides  didn't 
cost  but  a  half  a  dollar." 

They  went  up  the  street  and  turned 
at  the  corner.  They  were  in  the  shade 
now  and  it  was  a  little  cooler. 

Marie's  heart  beat  faster.  She 
prayed  that  they  would  still  be  there. 
Marie  was  afraid  to  look  across  the 
street  and  see  if  she  could  see  them. 
She  kept  her  eyes  on  the  sidewalk. 
She  prayed  that  they  were  still  in  the 
window. 

They  crossed  the  street  at  the 
Western  Union  and  went  down  the 
street  to  the  department  store.  They 
were  in  the  window!  They  hadn't 
been  moved!  Marie's  stomach  felt 
light.  They  went  in  and  the  coolness 
rushed  over  Marie  and  she  almost 
laughed  with  joy.  At  last,  she 
thought,  at  last! 

They  passed  down  the  narrow 
aisles  by  the  shirts  and  socks,  passed 
the  bolts  of  cloth  and  stopped  in  front 
of  the  work  clothes. 

"May  I  help  you?"  a  small  bald- 
headed  clerk  said. 

"I  want  a  pair  of  overalls,  about 
a  36,  I  suppose,  and  I  want  lowbacks. 
I  can't  be  stoppin'  to  take  them  straps 
down  all  the  time,"  Sam  said. 

The  sales  clerk  laughed. 

The  package  was  wrapped  and 
they  started  up  the  aisle. 

Marie  stopped  at  the  counter  and 
started  to  speak  to  Sam.  He  was  al- 
ready going  out  the  swinging  door. 
Marie  caught  up  with  him  on  the 
sidewalk. 

"Pa,  ain't  I  gonna  get  'em?"  she 
"What?" 

"Them?"  she  pointed  to  the  win- 
dow. 

"Gal,  we  can't  aff"ord  no  such  things 
as  that,"  Sam  said. 

Marie  turned  to  the  window  again, 
this  time  she  read  the  sign.  "Very 
sheer  white  gloves,  29  cents." 

She  looked  back  at  Sam.  "Don't 
forget  Ma's  cofl'ee,"  she  said. 

"Confound  it,  if  you  ain't  getting 
more  like  your  ma  every  day  that 
comes,"  Sam  said. 

-RICHARD  GOLEY 
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I  found  three  laves, 
and  in  each  flask 
^  /  poured  my  melted  heart 

( And  if  the  heart 
would  do  its  part 

"'twould  show  the  loves  apart.) 

Three  loves,  or  what 
■  '  Seemed  lovers  three, 

That  caught  my  flickering 
N  D  I  G  O  eye: 

Two  xvere  dreams — 
■    -  inert  to  me — 

the  other  was  a  dye 

Whose  color  blued 
•  my  cloudy  mood 

and  stole  my  heart  away. 
Solutioned, 

■  ■  our  two  beings  could 

turn  night  to  litmus  day! 

-JOHN  JONES 


OPTIMISM  AND  THE  SPECIES 


Ever  rising  stands  the  ladder 
Leading  upward  from  the  abyss 
Into  distant  regions 
Of  warm  white  light. 

Far  below  the  teeming  masses 

struggle. 
Rising  each  for  a  little  while. 
To  gain,  to  hold,  weaken  and  fall 
Not  to  rise  again. 

Anon  one  strikes  the  ladder 
And  tracing  its  lines, 
Lifts  his  gaze 

And  perceives  a  distant  glimmer. 

''''Upward  lies  the  course,"  he  shouts, 

''''for  there  is  the  lightP'' 

''Madamr  "Lunatic!'' 

Come  the  cries. 

^''There  is  no  other  way!"" 

And  he  is  swept  from  the  ladder 

to  fall  and  not  to  rise. 


But  he  is  heard. 

One  strong  with  the  strength  of 

understanding 
Lifts  himself 
One  rung. 
Then  two. 

How  sharp  the  edges! 

How  they  tear  the  hands  and  feet! 

He  grasps  a  third,  and  exhausted  falls 

back. 
But  not  so  far. 

Another  begins  the  climb 
And  the  edges,  worn  a  little. 
Bite  not  so  deeply. 
It  is  enough. 

For  many  have  seen  and  heard 
And  though  they  perceive  not  the 
light 

They  understand  that  to  climb  is 
good. 

-HARRY  PALMER 
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ASSIGNMENT:  SKYWARD 


EDITORIAL  (cont'd) 

a  vindictive  will.  The  extreme  to 
which  the  renovation  was  carried  last 
year  was  due  primarily  to  indiscre- 
tion, a  quality  which  Mother  Nature 
distributes  unsparingly  among  all  of 
her  children. 

There  prevailed  the  problem  last 
year  of  obscene  material  appearing  in 
the  Journal — an  evil  that  was  super- 
ficially remedied  by  the  strong  hand 
of  discipline.  The  appearance  of  ob- 
scenity was  unquestionably  in  viola- 
tion of  the  ethical  standards  which 
are  deeply  ingrained  in  WofFord  tra- 
dition and  afforded  the  displeased  sub- 
scribers a  valid  reason  to  initiate  the 
cry  of  "degeneration." 

We  sincerely  hope  that  these  un- 
fortunate incidents  have  not  preju- 
diced anyone  against  the  new  policy. 
To  think  that  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
new  magazine  intends  to  revamp  the 
ethical  standards  of  the  Journal  or  in- 
jure the  moral  tone  of  Wofford  Col- 
lege is  not  merely  erroneous,  but  is 
utterly  absurd.  It  is  the  conviction  of 
the  1955-'56  Journal  staff  that  the 
profanity  and  vulgarity  with  which 
some  of  the  modern  realistic  writings 
are  replete  not  only  infringe  upon 
posted  ground,  but  impair  the  quality 
of  the  literature  itself. 

We  intend  this  year  to  balance  the 
Journal  by  placing  the  emphasis  upon 
quality  rather  than  just  variety.  We 
hope  that  everyone  who  is  interested 
in  seeing  the  Journal  succeed  in  the 
continuation  of  last  year's  general  pol- 
icy will  make  any  suggestion  that  he 
may  have  concerning  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial that  should  be  printed  in  the 
Journal.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the 
present  Journal  staff  is  to  consum- 
mate the  change  and  establish  the 
new  Journal  on  the  campus  as  a  re- 
spectable publication  —  respected  in 
the  eyes  of  the  students  and  faculty 
as  well. 

-T.  T.  M. 


The  little  plane  approached  the 
runway  lazily.  For  a  moment  it  hung 
suspended  in  air;  as  if  the  hands  of 
God  were  holding  it  up;  then  it  was 
slowly,  gently  lowered  to  Earth  as 
one  would  gently  lay  a  baby  in  a  crib. 
The  pilot  received  the  green  light 
from  the  tower  and  proceeded  to  land 
against  the  wind.  He  taxied  up  the 
field  in  an  S  pattern,  watching  his 
M^heels  and  wing-tips  so  as  not  to  hit 
any  wheel  chocks  or  scrape  any  wings 
of  nearby  planes. 

The  plane  came  to  a  full  stop  near 
the  hangar.  The  pilot  slid  easily  out, 
"chocked"  his  plane  and  sauntered 
easily  to  the  edge  of  the  hangar  where 
I  stood. 

"Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Coleman"!  I 
shouted  too  loudly. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?"  the  pilot 
inquired. 

"Uh,  I  wanta  fly.  I  have  money. 
Been  saving  for  a  year.  Will  you 
teach  me?"  I  blurted  out  all  at  once, 
the  words  tumbling  together. 

"So  you  want  to  fly,  huh?  How 
old  are  you?" 

"Seventeen,"  I  said. 

"What's  your  name?"  he  asked 
mildly. 

"Marcus — Marcus  Forrester." 

"Well,  you're  on.  Meet  me  here  at 
two  tomorrow."  With  that  he  walked 
into  the  dingy  hangar.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  March  day  with  a  light 
wind  bending  slightly  the  tops  of  the 
scrub  oaks  nearby.  Widely  scattered, 
white,  puffy  clouds  hung  loosely  in 
the  sky.  I  looked  across  the  way  to 
the  dull,  dingy  hangar,  seeing  only 
two  bright-yellow  Cessno  ISO's  vigi- 
lantly guarding  the  entrance.  I  spot- 
ted Buck  across  the  tar  and  gravel 
hangar  road,  working  on  a  small  red 
Piper  Cub. 

"Hi,  Buck,"  I  shouted  eagerly. 

"Hello,  Marcus.  Ready  to  go?" 

Before  entering  the  cockpit  we 
gave  the  plane  an  outside  check.  We 


checked  the  gas  and  oil,  the  wheel 
chocks  and  wing  struts.  Proceeding 
down  the  fuselage,  we  checked  the 
ailerons  and  rudders  on  the  tail.  Sat- 
isfied with  the  outside,  Buck  crawled 
into  the  plane,  beckoning  to  me.  I 
stopped  dead.  Before  me  on  the  wing 
were  several  adhesive  patches  about 
six  inches  square. 

"My  God!  This  flimsy  reality  from 
man's  devilish  imagination  can't  pos- 
sibly fly  with  holes  in  it!"  Seeds  of 
doubt  were  now  in  my  mind,  waiting 
to  sprout. 

Buck  primed  the  engine,  set  the  al- 
timeter and  hollered,  "Switch  off!" 

On  the  prop,  the  grease-monkey  an- 
swered Buck  with  a  "Switch  Off!" 
grabbed  the  top  prop  with  both 
hands,  stuck  his  tail  way  out  and  in 
the  precarious  position  waited. 

"Switch  on!"  yelled  Buck. 

"Switch  on!"  yelled  back  the 
grease-monkey,  as  he  twisted  violent- 
ly down  on  the  prop.  The  blast  of 
the  motor  was  deafening  as  it  caught. 
The  dust  from  the  prop  wash  filled 
my  ever  J'  pore. 

We  taxied  onto  the  strip  in  an  S 
pattern.  The  town  was  fading  be- 
hind us  now.  Dead  ahead  I  stared 
into  a  thicket  of  towering  pines.  They 
seemed  to  grow  a  hundred  feet  a  sec- 
ond! My  hands  felt  clammy  and  there 
was  a  queasy  feeling  in  my  stomach. 
What  if  this  contraption  didn't  clear 
them!  The  motor  revved  up  to  1,000 
R.  P.  M.'s.  The  runway  slipped  up 
furiously.  I  saw  the  pines  dead  ahead, 
their  arms  stretched  upward  ready  to 
grasp  these  silly  mortals  and  fling 
them  earthward.  My  eyes  closed 
tight.  .  .  . 

The  little  fluffy  balls  that  resem- 
bled clouds  were  winking  at  me  in- 
vitingly. I  relaxed  as  a  broad  grin 
split  my  face.  I  was  airborne.  Flying 
— it  wasn't  so  bad  after  all! 

-BILL  COSTAS 
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The  Boy 


.  .  .  and  He  Ran  Away  to  Home 


It  was  a  pretty  day.  Big,  white, 
soft-looking  clouds  were  floating  over 
the  top  of  my  pine  tree.  It  was  a 
pretty  day  and  I  said  so— right  out 
loud— and  the  rabbit  jumped. 

The  wind  blew  real  good,  but  I 
didn't  like  it,  'cause  it  blew  up  from 
the  pasture.  It  smelled  bad. 

I  was  lying  under  my  pine  tree — 
the  one  next  to  the  road- thinking 
'bout  fried  chicken,  'cause  I  was  kinda 
hungry. 

Then  I  thought  'bout  how  I  was 
gonna  leave  home  and  go  way  off. 

I  looked  out  at  Daddy  in  the  field. 
I  kinda  wished  he  was  rich.  I  knew 
I'd  like  him  better  if  he  was  rich. 

I  liked  Daddy  all  right,  'cept  he 
made  me  work;  then  I  wanted  to  go 
way  off. 

I  just  lay  there  thinking  'bout  how 
nice  it'd  be  to  live  out  West  with  some 
real  rich  people,  and  how  maybe  then 
I  could  have  a  shotgun  and  a  bicycle. 
So  I  said  I'd  run  away— right  after 
Christmas. 

I  leaned  back  flat  and  looked  up 
at  the  sky.  I  wished  that  I  had  a 
airplane  so  I  could  fly.  Then  I  had 
to  spit,  'cause  I  breathed  a  bug  in 
my  mouth. 

After  I'd  counted  all  the  clouds  I 
could  see,  I  rolled  over  on  my  stomach 
and  saw  the  boy. 

He  was  walking  down  the  road- 
right  up  to  me.  He  was  kicking  little 
hunks  of  dirt  around  in  front  of  him. 

I  didn't  like  him,  'cause  he  was 
ugly.  He  had  real  short  yellow  hair. 
Freckles,  too. 

Then  he  looked  up  and  saw  me. 
He  kicked  at  a  little  rock  and  sent 
it  jumping  into  the  ditch  and  said, 


"Hello." 

"Hello,"  I  said  right  back,  and 
rolled  over  on  my  side.  I  thought 
he'd  go  away  and  leave  me  alone.  I 
didn't  like  him. 

But  he  didn't  go  away.  He  came 
up  right  under  my  pine  tree  and  sat 
down. 

"What's  your  name?"  he  said. 

I  didn't  say  nothing.  I  kinda 
thought  he'd  go  away.  But  he  didn't. 

I  started  to  tell  the  boy  to  leave, 
but  I  didn't.  He  looked  stupid. 

"My  name's  Willie,"  I  said  to  him. 

He  pulled  out  a  pocket  knife  and 
started  cutting  on  a  stick. 

"They  call  me  Punkie." 

He  looked  kinda  like  a  punk  to  me, 
too.  He  had  a  real  nice  knife. 

"You  got  a  bicycle?"  I  asked. 

"Nope.  Don't  want  one,  either." 

"Why  not?" 

"  'Cause." 

Then  the  boy  lay  down  beside  me. 

Punkie  wasn't  so  bad  a  kid,  I 
thought,  'cept  he  was  so  ugly.  The 
way  that  little  nose  of  his  turned, 
you'd  think  he  was  a  girl. 

He  kept  right  on  cutting  on  the 
stick  and  said  to  me,  "How  come  you- 
're lying  out  here,  Willie?  All  by 
yourself— you  ain't  got  no  place?" 

"What  you  mean,  no  place?" 

Punkie  rolled  over  and  looked 
straight  at  me  then. 

"I  mean  no  place — no  mother  and 
daddy." 

Now,  how  come  a  fellow  to  ask  a 
thing  like  that,  I  wondered.  So,  just 
for  the  heck  of  it,  I  said,  "Nope." 

"I  ain't  either." 

Now,  even  a  fool  would  know  I 
was  lying,  what  with  Daddy  out  there 


in  the  field,  and  the  house  over  there 
too.  But  Punkie  looked  like  he 
thought  I  didn't  have  no  place. 

So  I  looked  back  up  at  the  clouds 
and  said,  "I  live  with  those  people 
over  there,"  and  pointed  toward  the 
house,  "But  they're  mean,  and  I'm 
gonna  leave  soon.  I'm  going  to 
Texas." 

"You  are?" 

"Yeah." 

"I'm    from    Black    River,"  said 
Punkie.  Black  River  Orphanage. 
"Oh." 

Punkie  put  up  his  knife  and  sat 
back  up.  Then  he  said,  "I  think  I'll 
go  to  Texas  too — and  be  a  cowboy." 

Now  that's  a  stupid  thing,  I 
thought,  'cause  everybody  knows 
there  ain't  no  cowboys  any  more — real 
ones,  I  mean. 

"They'll  catch  me,  though.  They 
always  do." 

"What  you  go  for,  then?" 

"Just  so." 

"Just  so  what?" 

"So  I'll  have  some  fun." 

Then  he  stood  up  and  said,  "You 
want  to  go?" 

So  I  sat  up.  "Nope,  I  don't  reckon 
I  can  right  now." 

"Why?" 

"I  got  to  help  with  the  farm." 
"That's  too  bad." 

I  looked  at  Punkie  real  close  then, 
and  he  didn't  look  as  ugly  as  he  had 
right  off.  He  looked  almost  sad. 

"Don't  you  want  to  stay  with  me? 
Just  for  a  little  while?" 

The  boy,  Punkie,  looked  at  me 
kinda  funny  and  said,  "I  don't  reckon 
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Lodges  (cont'd) 


Little  Man  on  Campus 


by  Dick  Bibler 


bedroom;  a  kitchenette;  a  bath;  and  a 
half  bath.  The  bedroom  was  added 
so  that  the  individual  fraternity  could 
collect  the  room  rent  and  apply  it,  in 
turn,  to  the  rent  which  they  Mall  pay 
to  the  college. 

Tliis  layout  suggests  a  number  of 
floor  plans,  including,  of  course,  the 
conventional  rectangle.  The  most  con- 
venient plan,  and  the  plan  allowing 
for  the  most  individual  modification, 
seems  to  be  the  L  shaped  layout  which 
was  used  in  several  of  the  Davidson 
houses.  The  L  shaped  layout  has  the 
advantage  of  isolating  the  bedroom 
from  the  rest  of  the  house. 

The  lodges  will  be  unfurnished, 
except  for  plumbing  and  heating  fa- 
cilities. All  fuel  and  utility  cost,  plus 
interior  upkeep,  will  be  paid  by  the 
fraternities.  Exterior  upkeep  will  be 
furnished  by  the  school. 

The  rent  per  lodge  will  be  about 
$525  per  year.  The  College,  which 
receives  a  small  percentage  return  on 
most  of  its  investments,  will  operate 
the  lodges  on  a  nonprofit  basis.  This 
demonstrates  the  advance  in  College- 
Fraternity  relationships,  and  the  will- 
ingness of  the  administration  to  meet 
the  fraternities  more  than  halfway  in 
their  activities. 

By  the  time  this  article  is  printed, 
some  definite  action  will  have  been 
taken.  If  the  system  has  been  passed 
by  five  out  of  the  seven  fraternities, 
construction  will  begin  in  December 
or  .January.  The  houses  may  be  com- 
pleted by  April  or  May  of  1956,  but 
if  not,  they  should  certainly  be  ready 
for  occupancy  by  next  September. 

The  proposed  lodge  system  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  greatest  advance 
in  the  fraternity  system  to  have  taken 
place  since  its  inception  on  the  Wof- 
ford  campus.  It  will  give  a  big  boost 
to  the  fraternities  themselves,  and  it 
will  surely  increase  the  prestige  of 
Wofford  College. 


*'5AY,  THOSE  MRE  PREJJY  T0U6H 'FIRST  DAY'ASSI6NMENTS,HUH? 


The  Boy  (cont'd 

so.  I  got  to  get  started.  Maybe  I'll 
get  away  this  time." 

"You  ain't  hungry?" 

"Nope." 

Then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  looked  real  far-off-like  and  said, 
"I  wish  I  had  a  place." 

'Bout  that  time  I  stood  up.  "Ain't 
it  time  you  did  get  started?" 

"I  reckon  so.  I  think  I'll  go  back, 
though— back  to  Black  River." 

"How  come?" 

"  'Cause,  people  wouldn't  want  me. 
Anyhow,  they'd  be  sure  to  call  Mr. 
Hienkle— he's  the  head  man  at  Black 
River— and  they'd  come  and  get  me." 

I  kinda  thought  Punkie  was  right. 
So  I  said,  "Yeah,  I  guess  so.  Maybe 
you  had  better  get  back." 


Then  Punkie  leaned  down  and 
scratched  his  foot  and  turned  around 
to  walk  off^. 

"  'Bye." 

"  'Bye,  Punkie." 

He  started  kicking  rocks  again, 
making  'em  skip  down  the  road.  He 
sure  was  a  funny  guy.  Then  he 
stopped. 

"Hey,  Willie." 

"Yeah?" 

"I  think  you're  lying.  I  think  you 
got  a  place." 

Then  he  turned  around  and  walked 
away  a  little  faster. 

I  ran  across  the  field  to  the  house. 
I  went  into  my  room  and  lay  down 
on  the  bed.    I  could  smell  dinner 


cooking. 
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Infamy 


S.  C.  Felt 

Wars  Hard  Hand 


As  the  Confederacy  began  to  wav- 
er, and  General  Grant  was  pushing 
forcefully  on  Richmond,  the  last  real 
stronghold,  a  most  interesting  thing 
was  happening  in  Georgia.  The  Sher- 
man conflagration  was  raging  through 
Georgia  and  causing  irreparable  dam- 
age. The  flames  could  be  seen  from 
afar,  and  the  citizens  of  South  Caro- 
lina were  observing  it  with  astonish- 
ment and  dismay.  South  Carolina, 
"the  hell  hole  of  the  Confederacy," 
lay  directly  in  the  path  of  the  spread- 
ing fire.  There  was  little  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  old  South  Coralinians  that 
their  state  would  be  invaded  by  Sher- 
man's formidable  army;  there  arose 
only  the  question  of  when  and  where 
the  strike  would  come. 

Although  Sherman  was  not  to  force 
Lieutenant  General  W.  J.  Hardee, 
commanding  the  Confederate  garri- 
son at  Savannah,  to  evacuate  until  De- 
cember 20,  1864,  he  contemplated 
the  destruction  of  South  Carolina 
months  before.  Sherman  hated  South 
Carolina  for  initiating  the  secession 
movement  and  was  set  on  ruining  the 
state.  Of  course,  Sherman's  ultimate 
purpose  was  to  march  down  to  the 
sea,  crippling  Confederate  railways, 
communications,  burning  any  public 
property  that  might  be  of  aid  to  the 
Confederate  army  and  to  generally 
demoralize  the  South.  On  taking  Sa- 
vannah his  next  goal  was  to  march 
diagonally  across  South  Carolina,  de- 
stroying everything  in  his  path  and 
to  proceed  to  Goldsboro,  North  Caro- 
lina by  route  of  Fayetteville.  Golds- 


boro is  a  small  town  in  North  Carolina 
where  two  important  railroads,  com- 
ing from  Wilmington  and  Newbum 
on  the  coast,  meet.  Goldsboro  lay  425 
miles  from  Savannah  and  was  a  stra- 
tegic position,  with  respect  to  military 
supplies,  for  Sherman  to  occupy. 

Sherman  seemed  to  bear  within  his 
very  soul  a  terrible  hatred  for  South 
Carolina.  He  thought  of  the  white 
aristocracy  who  had  rested  on  their 
verandas  and  directed  the  secession 
movement,  a  movement  which  was  in 
his  estimation  despicable  and  arro- 
gant. Sherman  was  later  to  comment, 
after  invading  South  Carolina,  on  the 
utter  contempt  that  his  men  and  him- 
self shared  for  South  Carolinians.  He 
speculated  that  if  there  was  any  place 
that  should  fight  to  the  death  it  should 
be  the  state  that  conceived  the  "trea- 
sonous" act.  However,  to  his  anger 
he  observed  that  these  people  ran  and 
that  his  men  stepped  upon  them  like 
flies. 

Sherman's  intentions  were  to  de- 
stroy the  confidence  of  South  Carolina 
for  he  realized  that  he  could  destroy 
merely  a  paltry  amount  of  her  re- 
sources, or  so  he  said.  Sherman  wrote 
an  old  girl  -  friend  before  entering 
South  Carolina  and  told  her  that  he 
would  not  enter  her  state  bent  on 
desolation  and  destruction  but  to  vin- 
dicate the  Federal  government  for  the 
disgrace  at  the  hands  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Major  General  H.  W.  Holleck, 
Chief  of  Staff,  wrote  to  Sherman  in 
Georgia  and  requested  facetiously 
that  should  he  take  Charleston,  "I 
hope  that  by  some  accident  the  place 
may  be  destroyed,  and  if  a  little  salt 
should  be  sown  upon  its  site  it  may 
prevent  the  growth  of  future  crops  of 
nullification  and  secession."  Sherman 
wrote  a  letter  back  to  Holleck  six 


days  later  that  was  j>ermeated  with 
his  hatred  of  South  Carolina.  He  told 
Holleck  that  he  was  fighting  hostile 
people  as  well  as  hostile  armies  and 
must  make  "old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  feel  the  hard  hand  of  war  .  .  ." 

Sherman  went  on  to  say  that  he 
thought  that  faith  in  Jefferson  Davis 
had  diminished  in  Georgia  and  that 
he  expected  South  Carolina  to  soon 
lose  all  faith.  He  told  Holleck  that 
he  did  not  think  salt  would  be  nec- 
essary for  Charleston,  because,  he 
said,  when  he  moved  the  fifteenth 
corps  would  be  on  the  right  wing  and 
would  naturally  swing  into  Charles- 
ton. The  fifteenth  corps,  he  called  to 
the  attention  of  Holleck,  had  wreaked 
havoc  in  Georgia  and  would  certainly 
do  the  same  in  Charleston.  "The  truth 
is  the  whole  army  is  burning  with  an 
insatiable  desire  to  wreak  vengeance 
upon  South  Carolina.  I  almost  trem- 
ble at  her  fate,  but  feel  that  she  de- 
serves all  that  seems  in  store  for  her." 
He  commented  in  the  same  letter  that 
he  looked  upon  Columbia  as  just  as 
deserving  of  destruction  as  Charles- 
ton, and  that  he  probably  would  leave 
no  public  buildings  standing  there. 

Sherman  was  in  later  years  to  en- 
deavor with  assiduity  to  defend  his 
army's  conduct  in  South  Carolina.  He 
was  later  to  assert  in  his  memoirs  and 
in  public  statements  that  he  did  not 
approbate  the  desolation  of  South  Car- 
olina. It  is  evident,  however,  that  any 
attempt  on  Sherman's  part  to  defend 
himself,  with  respect  to  the  useless 
and  utterly  merciless  destruction  of 
private  property,  is  in  vain.  There 
are  numerous  communications  be- 
tween Sherman,  his  friends,  and  his 
officers  that  establish  with  no  possible 
doubt  that  Sherman  sanctioned  the 
acts  of  vandalism  in  South  Carolina. 
He  wrote  from  Savannah  on  Decem- 
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ber  18,  1864,  that  it  was  his  behef 
that  the  whole  country  would  be  very 
much  pleased  if  his  army  ever  turned 
loose  on  South  Carolina  to  tear  up  the 
state  in  the  manner  done  in  Georgia. 
I  tliink,  however,  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  Sherman  was  sincere 
in  his  belief  that  the  wrecking  of 
South  Carolina  would  hasten  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  and  also  that  his 
antipathy  for  the  state  was  justified 
by  his  logic.  Sherman  was  a  man  of 
cold  reality,  and  he  found  himself  di- 
recting a  formidable  force  of  men  who 
were  being  paid  to  wreck  the  Con- 
federacy. 

Other  indications  of  Sherman's  de- 
spicable intentions  for  South  Carolina 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  omission  in  some 
books  of  material  that  would  shed 
light  on  the  question,  and  the  altera- 
tions of  diaries  written  during  the 
campaign.  In  M.  A.  Wolfe's  Home 
Letters  of  General  Sherman,  the  let- 
ters written  home  by  Sherman  while 
in  South  Carolina  have  been  conspicu- 
ously omitted.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Sherman  ceased  writing 
to  his  wife  in  Savannah  and  resumed 
this  practice  in  North  Carolina.  The 
omitted  letters  probably  would  sub- 
stantiate his  guilt.  Another  example 
of  this  attempt  to  defend  Sherman 
was  a  section  of  a  soldier's  diary  in 
Theodore  F.  Upson's  book  With  Sher- 
man to  the  Sea.  On  first  reading  a 
particular  paragraph  of  the  diary  it 
seems  as  though  the  author,  a  sol- 
dier of  the  regular  rank  and  file,  had 
recorded  some  facts  on  witnessing  the 
burning  of  a  city  which  laid  the  blame 
of  the  burning  on  the  Confederates. 
However,  on  a  closer  perusal,  the 
reader  finds  that  the  statements  in- 
criminating the  Confederates  were 
written  in  the  past  tense  and  were  not 
a  part  of  the  original  diary  at  all. 

Even  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army  there  seemed  to  be  an  urge  for 
vengeance.  These  men  had  the  idea 
that  South  Carolina  was  the  cause  of 
all  of  their  hardships.  They  had  been 
the  first  to  fire  a  shot  in  the  war,  they 
had  been  in  a  hurry  to  throw  the 


country  into  war;  hence  the  "hard 
hand  of  war"  should  be  laid  upon 
them.  Sherman  says  that  the  army 
was  further  antagonized  by  taunting 
messages  from  South  Carolina  to  the 
effect  that  the  Yanks  had  better  watch 
their  step,  for  South  Carolinians  were 
less  passive  than  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia and  would  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 
Sherman  stated  that  he  feared  he 
would  not  be  able  to  restrain  his  men 
on  entering  South  Carolina  as  he  had 
done  in  Georgia.  Sherman  was  aware 
of  the  low  morale  of  the  South  shown 
by  his  statement  that  he  thought  the 
"poor  white  trash"  of  South  Carolina 
were  falling  out  by  sickness,  deser- 
tion, and  for  many  other  excuses,  but 
he  believed  that  there  was  a  large 
class  of  strong  Southerners  that  would 
fight  bravely. 

Sherman,  ostensibly,  had  some 
very  noble  principles,  but,  as  evi- 
denced in  his  march  through  South 
Carolina,  he  neglected  them  for  the 
sake  of  expediency.  He  declared  to 
his  soldiers  on  March  13,  1862,  that 
they  must  not  be  guilty  of  plunder 
and  pillage  for  the  laws  of  Congress 
made  it  punishable  by  death  and  that 
such  action  would  also  disgrace  the 
cause.  He  told  them  that  their  ene- 
mies were  to  be  friends  some  day  and 
exhorted  discipline.  This  spirit  was 
not  manifest  in  South  Carolina. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Sher- 
man's attitude  toward  South  Carolina 
with  the  attitude  he  held  for  North 
Carolina,  which  was  the  last  state  to 
secede.  In  South  Carolina  Sherman 
ga\'e  orders  for  the  army  to  forage 
extensively  and  made  no  special  at- 
tempt to  admonish  his  officers  about 
depredations  committed  by  foraging 
parties.  It  had  been  Sherman's  inten- 
tion not  to  forage  at  all  in  North  Car- 
olina. However,  due  to  an  unforeseen 
situation,  it  was  necessitated.  He 
wrote  General  Kilpatrick  of  the  cav- 
alry asking  him  to  deal  as  moderately 
as  possible  with  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  and  to  "fan  the  flame  of 
discord  already  subsisting  between 
them  (North  Carolinians)  and  their 


proud  cousins  of  South  Carolina." 

There  was  no  hatred  equivalent  to 
that  of  Sherman's  hatred  for  South 
Carolina. 

-TRAVIS  MEDLOCK 

The  diff"erence  between  a  man  and 
a  woman  is  that  a  man  will  pay  two 
dollars  for  a  one-dollar  item  he  wants, 
while  a  woman  will  pay  one  dollar 
for  a  two-dollar  item  she  doesn't  want. 
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HENDERSON  &  FAIN  BARBER  SHOPS 

Where  the  Wofford  Boys  Go 

CENTRAL  BARBER  SHOP 

Guy  Fain,  Mgr.        1  12  N.  Church  St. 

FRANKLIN  HOTEL  BARBER  SHOP 

W.  F.  "Shorty"  Henderson,  Mgr. 

HENDERSON  &  FAIN  BARBER  SHOP 

Craft's  Drug  Store  Building 
Corner  E.  Main  &  Pine  Streets 
Paul  Smalley,  Manager 


"You  sure  do  look  worried." 

"Boy,  I'm  booked  up  on  worries. 
I  got  so  many  worries  on  my  mind 
that,  if  anything  happens  to  me  to- 
day, it  will  be  two  weeks  before  I 
can  worry  about  it." 
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JAYSON  SHIRTS 
PAJAMAS 

HANES  UNDERWEAR 
WEMBLY  and 
BOTANY  TIES 


WAXING  SCHIZOID 
A  Monosyllabic  Essay 

When  I  have  waked  up  from  a 
dream  in  which  I  have  gone  out  of 
real  life  and  passed  through  that 
world  that  tints  all  fact  with  the 
greens,  reds,  and  blues  not  in  our 
sight  by  mean  day,  I  find  in  this  mind 
a  clear  want  to  shove  my  soul  back 
through  the  door  to  night,  back  to 
the  dream,  the  deep  ease  of  sleep  and 
rest  that  takes  fear  of  fate  from  my 
frame. 

When  I  was  a  child  I  spoke  as  a 
child  and  lived  in  that  world  I  now 
go  to  only  in  my  few  dreams,  and  I 
was  glad,  not  to  see  the  things  that 
dim  my  life  slate  with  dark  moods, 
gloom,  and  scenes  that  fill  we  with 
no  joy,  since  they  are  real.  But  since 
my  sight  has  grown  large,  I  now  see 
broadsides  of  things  that  stir  the  coals 
that  burn  low  in  the  lamp  of  my  soul, 
and  I  am  not  glad. 

I  walked  through  an  old  corn  field 
one  day,  to  try  to  get  past  all  man's 
work,  and  see  all  the  fine  things  one 
man  said  was  "not  me"— not  work, 
not  death,  not  life,  not  food,  not  play, 
not  church,  not  school — just  the  bare 
things  God  gave  to  the  first  man, 
those  things  He  now  sees  laid  waste 
and  left  for  dogs.  "Leave  noiv  for 
dogs!"  I  thought  as  I  moved  through 
the  canes  that  stood  and  those  that 
lay  on  the  ground  in  the  weeds.  A 
burr  caught  in  my  cuff,  and  as  I 
stooped  down  to  pick  it  out,  I  saw  in 
the  weeds  and  vines  a  young  hare  that 
had  been  shot  in  the  leg  and  left  for 
dead.  I  was  brought  back  to  the  old 
world,  the  world  of  work  and  sweat, 
of  the  real  mean,  that  dares  not  live 
when  I  am  in  that  green  and  red  and 
blue  world. 

-JOHN  JONES 


"DUBSE"*  soys  .  .  . 

Come  take  a  look  at  the  New 
Ali-Wool  Flannel  Slacks 

in  the  Ivy  look  at  .  .  $12.95 
You'll  like  the  Sport  Jackets 
too  .  .  .  see  them  in  all  the 
Char  Colors. 

MEN'S  SHOP— Street  Floor 
THE 

Aug.  W.  Smith  Co. 

*Dubie  is  your  Wofford  Representative 


While  passing  a  lonely  corner  on 
a  dark  night,  a  pedestrian  was  stop- 
ped by  a  voice  coming  out  of  the 
shadows.  "Would  the  gentleman  be 
so  kind  as  to  help  a  poor,  hungary  fel- 
low who  is  out  of  a  job?"  Then  added, 
"Besides  this  revolver,  I  haven't  a 
thing  in  the  world." 
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Fools  Laugh  Thrice 
(cont'd) 

(breath  reg-ulation ) ,  Prutyahara  (re- 
straint of  senses),  Dharana  (making 
'the  mind  firm),  Dhyana  (medita- 
tion), Samadi  (deep  contemplation). 
Each  stage  must  follow  in  its  order 
and  is  dependent  upon  all  the  stages 
that  preceive  it.  Since  these  stages 
are  very  difficult  to  attain,  the  Yogi 
believes  that  it  is  very  rarely  that  any- 
one reaches  the  final  stage  in  one 
physical  lifetime  and  therefore  most 
persons  must  pass  through  several 
births  and  existences  before  the  at- 
tainment of  the  final  goal. 

It  is  during  these  periods  of  pro- 
gression that  the  Yogi  claims  to  ac- 
quire mystical  powers.  He  is  enabled 
to  make  himself  light  or  heavy,  at 
will;  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
past  and  the  future;  to  understand  the 
language  of  all  animals;  to  penetrate 
the  thoughts  of  others;  to  remember 
all  that  has  happened  to  him  in  sup- 
posed former  stages  of  existence;  and 
to  attain  a  knowledge  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  or  has  taken  place  in  all  other 
worlds. 

These  wonderful  powers  are  grad- 
ually acquired  and  culminate  in  ulti- 
mate complete  separation  and  triumph 
of  the  soul  from  the  body. 

Perhaps  the  progression  period 
Yama  (self-control)  has  been  the  one 
which  has  created  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest among  western  laymen.  In  dis- 
cussing Yama,  Swami  Mukerji,  Yogi 
of  the  South  India  order,  says  that 
"We  are  all  guilty  of  a  serious  mis- 
take in  setting  our  higher  ideals  for 
regular  'practice'  hours  and  leading  a 
life  of  low  and  quite  different  ideals 
in  our  ordinary  life.  Nothing  is  more 
important  than  the  daily  occupation 
of  a  man  and  if  he  fails  to  bring  his 
ideals  right  into  these  little  things, 
then  success  will  elude  him."  Self- 


control  is  acquired  mainly  through 
rigorous  practice  or  intense  concentra- 
tion through  which  the  body  is 
brought  under  control  of  the  mind 
and  ultimately  the  mind  under  direct 
control  of  the  will  ( which  is  determi- 
native faculty  guided  by  judgment). 
Several  exercises  of  a  very  practical 
nature  are  recommended  by  the 
Swamis  in  teaching  the  secrets  of  self- 
control.  Most  of  these  are  aimed  at  a 
habitual  awareness  of  the  body-mind 
relationship  through  repeated  con- 
scious efl^ort. 

Although  the  powers  that  may  be 
developed  through  intense  Yoga  may 
be  used  for  either  good  or  evil,  the 
true  Yogi  uses  his  power  only  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  He  feels  that  only 
through  self-mastery  will  he  be  able 
to  help  others.  Perhaps  a  summary  of 
the  true  Yogi's  difference  with  west- 
ern thought  is  found  in  the  works  of 
the  great  Swami  Vivekananda:  "In 
the  West,  they  are  trjdng  to  solve  the 
problem  of  how  much  a  man  can  pos- 
sess, and  we  are  trying  here  to  solve 
the  problem  on  how  little  a  man  can 
live.  This  struggle  and  this  difference 
will  still  go  on  for  centuries.  But  if 
history  has  any  truth  in  it,  and  if 
prognostications  ever  prove  true,  it 
must  be  that  those  that  train  them- 
selves to  live  on  the  least  and  control 
themselves  well,  will  in  the  end  gain 
the  battle,  and  that  those  that  run 
after  enjoyment  and  luxury,  however 
vigorous  they  may  seem  for  the  mo- 
ment, will  have  to  die  and  become 
annihilated." 

-DAVE  HERBERT 
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An  Honest  Doubt 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  TRADITION 

Citing  its  Importance,  Advantages,  and  Practicality 


a  carpe  diem 

Even  as  this  editorial  is  being  writ- 
ten, we  understand  tliat  Hammond 
and  Company  are  liard  at  work,  plot- 
ting a  new  and  "workable"  honor  sys- 
tem for  Wofford.  We  commend  the 
council  for  this  effort;  however,  we 
can't  help  wondering — what  result  or 
results  are  they  working  for?  And 
for  that  matter,  just  what  is  this  thing 
"honor"  they  are  working  with? 

According  to  Noah  Webster,  honor 
is  defined  as  "a  sense  of  what  is  right, 
just  and  true."  A  nice  definition.  We 
wish  it  were  that  simple — it  is  not. 
Honor,  like  love,  truth,  beauty,  and 
so  many  other  abstractions,  is  quite 
as  diflacult  to  define  as  it  is  to  sys- 
tematize. 

Back  in  1941,  a  feilow  by  the  name 
of  Kaestler  wrote  a  book  which  he 
called  Darkness  at  Noon.  Among  the 
rather  weighty  subjects  which  Mr.  K 
discussed  were  two  opposing  concep- 
tions of  honor.  The  first,  the  "old- 
guard"  theory,  defines  honor  as  the 
reason  to  live  and  die  for  one''s  beliefs. 
The  second,  a  "new"  concept,  holds 
to  the  end-justifies  means  "line  of 
thought  and  sees  honor  the  duty  to 
serve  without  vanity  and  unto  the  last 
consequence." 

Now,  if  we  are  willing  to  buy  the 
old-guard  concept  of  honor  for-the- 
sake-of -honor,  then  the  idea  of  a  sys- 
tem is  rather  ridiculous.  For  to  sys- 
tematize honor  according  to  this  defi- 
nition is  dishonorable.  This  old-guard 
honor  is  its  own  reason  for  being  and 
its  own  reward.  In  legislating  a  sys- 
tem, no  matter  how  beneficial  that 
system  may  be  to  Wofford  College, 
we  would  destroy  honor  itself.  Cer- 
tainly under  the  present-lack-of  -sys- 
tem we  are  all  on  our  honor  as  gen- 
tlemen not  to  cheat,  lie,  or  steal.  And 
no  legislation  is  in  any  way  going  to 
change  that  moral  obligation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  agree  that 
end  does  justify  the  means,  we  have 
every  reason  to  institute  some  sort  of 


"Tradition  of  past  generations 
weighs  like  an  Alp  on  the  brain  of 
all  people."  What  significance  do 
these  words,  spoken  by  Karl  Marx 
in  1862,  have  to  the  contemporary 
student  at  Wofford  College?  The 
statement  should  be  an  impressive 
one,  for  at  Wofford  the  student  is 
living  in  an  atmosphere  permeated 
by  the  tradition  of  past  generations. 
Wofford  tradition  is  inescapable:  it 
lives  in  tthe  physical  plant,  particu- 
larly Old  Main  and  Black  Hall,  as 
well  as  in  the  more  intangible  aspects 
of  the  institution,  including  the  be- 
liefs and  customs  which  have  been 
orally  transmitted  to  us  down  through 
the  years.  Yes,  all  students  are  con- 
scious of  our  heritage;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, a  very  few  are  appreciative 
of  the  riches  that  it  holds  for  us. 

Tradition  is  all  too  often  the  scape- 
goat for  those  who  wish  to  press  a 
point  among  their  contemporaries. 
Karl  Marx's  statement  concerning 
tradition  is  typical  of  those  which 


honor  system.  Such  a  system  would, 
in  practice,  make  Wofford  College  a 
better  place.  If,  in  accomplishing 
this,  we  destroy  an  "antiquated"  con- 
ception of  honor,  we  are  more  than 
justified. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  we  write 
this  neither  to  condemn  not  to  praise 
the  idea  of  an  honor  system.  Ours  is 
an  honest  doubt;  and  we  strongly  be- 
lieve that  we  are  not  the  only  ones 
in  doubt.  During  the  past  couple  of 
years  Wofford  men  have  been  doing 
a  lot  of  shouting  about  this  honor 
business.  But  only  a  few  have  put 
much  thought  into  it.  We  recom- 
mend thought — quite  a  bit  of  it.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  to  pass  up  a 
good  thing — and  it  would  be  devas- 
tation to  rush  in  "where  angels  fear 
to  tread." 

-R.  W. 


have  been  perennially  used  to  popu- 
larize new  ideas  in  order  to  remold 
certain  institutions  to  satisfy  the 
whims  of  a  few.  Tradition  has  been 
victimized  since  the  concept  was  de- 
veloped in  the  minds  of  men  and  has 
served  the  insincere  and  selfish  as  well 
as  consecrated  men  of  noble  purpose 
with  a  means  to  promote  their  interest 
by  affording  them  something  to  re- 
nounce. For  example,  there  is  the 
deviating  individual  who  finds  him- 
self immured  in  a  province  governed 
by  traditional  beliefs  of  right  and 
wrong  which  are  contrary  to  his  mor- 
al code  and  which  stamp  his  behavior 
as  bad.  He  has  recourse  to  deprecat- 
ing the  reverence  for  traditional  views 
by  criticizing  the  discord  which  exists 
between  the  modern  and  the  old  sys- 
tem of  values.  Whether  his  is  a  mer- 
cenary attempt  to  exalt  himself  at  the 
expense  of  tradition  or  whether  he  is 
a  man  of  conviction  seeking  to  im- 
prove the  world  by  pointing  to  the 
evils  or  fallacies  embodied  in  tradi- 
tion is  quite  difficult  to  discern.  How- 
ever, whether  his  motive  is  good  or 
bad,  he  will  make  progress  if  he  ridi- 
cules tradition  "loud  enough"  and 
"long  enough." 

Marx,  although  probably  represent- 
ing the  consecrated  anti-traditionalist, 
was  guilty  of  a  gross  over  generali- 
zation in  expressing  that  all  tradition 
is  a  dead  weight  which  burdens  the 
minds  of  all  men,  a  weight  which 
retards  human  progress.  The  idea  is 
ridiculous,  for,  although  we  recognize 
the  many  faults  in  the  principles  with 
which  tradition  imbues  our  minds, 
we  also  are  aware  of  the  inestimable 
influence  which  tradition  exerts  in 
our  society. 

What  would  modern  American  po- 
litical institutions  be  today  had  not 
the  founding  fathers  of  our  country 
regarded  the  traditional  British  atti- 
tude concerning  the  dignity  of  man 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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FAILURE 


Darkness  at  Noon 


"Come  in,"  Ralph  said  as  he  looked 
up  from  the  bag  he  was  packing. 

The  door  opened  and  a  young  Ne- 
gro man  came  in.  He  was  short  and 
very  muscular.  He  wore  white  cover- 
alls with  his  name,  Willie,  stitched 
in  black  on  the  left  of  his  chest. 

"Mr.  Ralph,  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  give  me  a  present  'fore  you 
go  home." 

"I  gave  you  your  money  yesterday. 
Do  you  think  I'm  made  of  money, 
Willie?" 

"Naw,  sir,  I  just  thought  you  would 
like  to  add  a  little  to  it." 

"I'm  sorry,  Willie;  that  two  bucks 
is  my  limit." 

"Now,  Mr.  Ralph,  you  know  bet- 
ter'n  that.  You  got  more  money." 

"Willie,  I  need  all  the  money  I've 
got.  Knock  it  off,  will  you? 

"Now  you  listen  to  me,  Mr.  Ralph. 
I  know  what  you  been  doing,  and  I'm 
gonna  tell,  ifen  you  don't  pay  me." 

Ralph  felt  his  pulse  quicken.  He 
slammed  the  books  he  was  packing 
down  and  turned  to  Willie. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"You  know  what.  You  ain't  fool- 
ing nobody." 

"Say  it,  you  black  devil.  Tell  me 
what  you're  talking  about,  Niggar." 

Ralph  had  said  it  deliberately, 
I  knowing  it  would  hurt  Willie,  and 
he  was  g'lad  when  he  flinched  at  the 
word  "Niggar."  Now  he  was  sorry. 

"I'm  talkin'  'bout  the  test  you  stole. 
The  one  that  had  'key'  wrote  across 
the  top.  That's  awhat  I'm  talkin' 
'bout." 

"Shut  your  mouth.  Shut  up,  you 
hear!  How  did  you  know  about  it?" 
"That's  all  right,  I  knows,  don't  I?" 
"Tell  me,  you  slimy  son  of  a  " 


Willie  hit  him  and  knocked  him 
over  the  bed.  Ralph  was  stunned. 
His  ears  rang  and  he  couldn't  focus 
his  eyes.  He  managed  to  right  him- 
self on  the  bed.  Willie  grabbed  him 
and  pushed  him  against  the  wall. 
Willie  had  a  knife  in  his  hand  and 
put  it  against  Ralph's  neck. 

Ralph  could  feel  the  sharp  knife 
edge  press  against  his  neck  and  he 
had  a  feeling  of  impotent  rage.  He 
was  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
black  man  with  the  knife. 

He  saw  the  whites  of  Willie's  eyes 
and  his  white  teeth  shining  in  the 
sweaty  black  face.  Then  Ralph  was 
afraid.  The  fear  brought  tears  to 
his  eyes. 

"Don't  you  open  your  mouth,  white 
boy.  You  think  you  is  it,  don't  you? 
Going  to  college,  fine  clothes,  money 
and  everything.  Well,  3'ou  ain't  so 
much.  You  is  a  cheat,  that's  what 
you  is." 

Ralph  gasped  and  tried  to  speak. 

"Don't  say  nothin',  white  boy,  or 
I'll  cut  your  white  throat  from  ear 
to  ear.  Don't  think  I  won't.  Where's 
that  money?" 

Ralph  reached  for  his  billfold 

Willie  stepped  back  and  snatched 
it.  He  took  the  eight  dollars  that  was 
in  it,  and  threw  the  wallet  on  the  bed. 

"Now,  Mr.  Ralph,  don't  you  tell 
nobody  about  this  and  I  won't  tell 
nobody  how  you  cheat."  Willie  laugh- 
ed and  left  the  room. 

Ralph  walked  to  the  bathroom  and 
retched.  He  felt  nothing  but  weak- 
ness. He  washed  his  mouth  out  and 
washed  his  face  and  went  in  to  lie 
on  the  bed. 

Failure,  he  thought,  a  slobbering 
failure.  God,  am  I  good  for  any- 
thing? 

He  rolled  over  and  looked  at  the 
picture  on  his  desk.  He  could  barely 
make  out  his  fraternity  pin  on  the 
girl's  woolly  sweater.  She  was  a 
pretty  girl  with  short  blonde  hair. 
Ralph  remembered  begging  her  to 


let  it  grow  out  for  their  wedding, 
after  his  graduation,  in  the  summer. 

Graduation,  yea,  graduation,  he 
thought.  That's  why  I  stole  the  cot- 
ton-picking test. 

He  sat  up  on  the  bed  and  tried  to 
think  of  nothing.  Then  he  tried  to 
concentrate  on  the  trip  home.  His 
mind  came  back  to  the  thought  that 
plagued  him.  Failure,  he  was  a  fail- 
ure. 

Then  he  remembered  the  struggle 
in  his  freshman  year  for  "A's."  Well, 
he  had  gotten  more  than  he  missed. 
How  proud  his  mother  was,  he 
thought.  His  father  had  expected  it 
all  along. 

In  his  sophomore  year  he  had  been 
elected  president  of  his  class.  Oh,  he 
had  been  a  wheel  then. 

In  his  junior  year  he  had  been  the 
top  in  his  class.  That  was  the  year 
he  had  found  out  how  easy  it  was  to 
slip  into  a  professor's  office  and  copy 
test  papers.  God,  he  thought,  why  did 
I  do  it?  I  know,  he  thought,  I  wanted 
the  grade. 

In  his  senior  year  he  had  been 
elected  president  of  the  student  body, 
with  a  seat  on  the  honor  board.  Now 
this,  he  thought,  one  more  semester 
and  he  would  have  been  through,  and 
then  everything  would  have  been  all 
right. 

Honor,  honor,  he  thought.  Just 
what  is  it?  How  is  a  person  supposed 
to  know  what  is  honorable?  Right 
and  wrong  they  say,  it's  so  easy  until 
the  time  comes.  So  easy  for  someone 
else  to  dictate  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong,  he  thought. 

Ralph  got  up  and  combed  his  hair, 
fastened  his  bag,  and  locked  the  door 
behind  him.  His  steps  rang  hollow 
down  the  long  cement  stairs.  He 
thought  the  hollow  sound  matched  the 
hollow  feeling  inside  himself. 

He  stepped  outside  and  the  sun- 
light brightened  his  world  on  the 
outside. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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DRAWINGS  BY  DAN  MONTGOMER 


Above  are  actual  drawings  of  the  four  different  fronts  to  be  used  on  the  fraternity  lodges.  In  the  center 
is  shown  the  relative  positions  of  the  lodges  in  the  horseshoe. 
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/n  iAe  upper  left  is  an  actual  drawing  of  the  floor  plan  to  be  used  on  the  two  lodges  numbered  1  on  the 
opposite  page.  The  floor  plan  shown  to  the  upper  right  xvill  be  used  for  the  five  remaining  lodges. 


Horseshoe  of  Fortune 


Lodges  for  the  Seven 


A  much  hoped  for,  but  little  ex- 
pected dream  is  at  last  becoming  a 
reality!  Fraternity  men  and  rushees 
alike  entered  the  just  completed  rush 
season  with  a  new  enthusiasm;  an  en- 
thusiasm springing  in  large  part  from 
the  tangible  evidence  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  hopeful  vision  long  nurtured 
in  the  minds  of  Greek  badge  bearers. 

The  dream  in  question  is  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  Wofford's  fraternity 
lodging  problem.  The  evidence  is  the 
hum  of  building  activity  going  on 
behind  the  science  halls  and  the  li- 


brary. Preliminary  clearing  and  sur- 
veying activity  has  been  completed 
on  what  will  be  a  horseshoe  of  seven 
lodges.  This  is  shown  diagramatically 
in  the  center  of  the  opposite  page. 
Two  different  floor  plans  (above) 
will  be  used,  and  there  will  be  four 
different  fronts  (opposite).  Both 
lodges  numbered  one  in  the  diagram 
will  have  the  upper  left  front  and  the 
left  floor  plan.  The  remaining  five 
lodges  will  have  the  right  floor  plan. 
Both  number  two's  will  have  the  fa- 
cade illustrated  on  the  upper  right. 
Number  three  will  be  singular  in  be- 
ing faced  with  the  front  shown  upper 


left.  The  two  remaining  lodges,  num- 
bered four,  will  be  fronted  with  the 
lower  right  facade. 

There  will  be  no  driveway  built, 
the  lodges  being  readily  accessible 
from  Memorial  Drive,  Wofford  Drive, 
Greene  Hall,  and  the  auditorium 
parking  lot.  A  cement  walk  will  en- 
circle the  inside  of  the  horseshoe, 
however.  All  lodges  will  face  into 
the  horseshoe.  Completion  of  the  proj- 
ect is  expected  by  April,  and  the 
lodges  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
at  that  time.  The  assignment  of 
houses  to  the  individual  fraternities 
will  be  determined  b^^  drawing  lots. 
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0/;,  hlcak  and  chilling  winds 
Of  late  autumnal  skies, 
I  zvatch  you  sweep  across 
The  small  deserted  graveyard 
As  /,  the  solitary  figure, 
Venture  into  the  silence 
Of  this  small  xvorld 
Within  a  xvorld. 

A  little  xvorld  xvithin  itself — 
Axvay  from  noisy  chaos 
And  scrreaming  loud  alarum 
And  yet  cradled  within  the  very 
bosom 

Of  a  teeming  thriving  town. 

Forgotten  by  your  town — 
So  long  laid  to  rest — 
Those  who  visited  your  once  proud 
stones 

Have  noxv  themselves  been  laid  to 
rest 

And  Time,  oh,  ever  fleeting  Time, 
Will  sweep  Her  wearing  hand 
Upon  your  loved  one''s  markers 
As  She  has  done  to  you. 

The  winter  winds  sxveep  whistling 
Through  your  sheltering  oaks 
And  once  again  the  foliage 
Of  gold  and  red-hued  leaves 
Fall  gently  toward  the  silent,  deserted 
mounds. 

Within  a  crevice  of  cracked  and 

weathered  stones, 
A  crisp  and  crackling  leaf  of  red 
Finds  haven  from  approaching 

night — 

And  the  darkening  winter  season. 

0  trees,  0  friends,  you  cry. 
Protectors  of  our  small  domain, 
Shed  not  your  leaves  of  shade. 
Cast  your  shadoxvs  and  cloaks  of 
love 

Upon  our  rusted  fences — 

Our  sagging  gates  of  once  stanch 

iron — 
Our  crumbling  tombs. 
Let  not  the  outside  world 
See  our  barren  selves. 
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And  in  remorseful  ansxver 
The  swaying  trees  look  down 
and  voice: 

Nay,  even  as  you  passed 
From  off  this  ball  of  earth. 
So  must  our  dying  leaves  of  dust 
Return  from  xvhence  they  came. 
And  as  dust  returns  to  dust 
The  skeletal  trees  of  the  mourning 
season 

Watch  guardian  o'^er  the  yard. 

I  listen  and  I  hear  again 
The  cry  of  chilled  and  hollow 
voices — 


SANCTUM 


Why  do  you  forget  us,  world? 
This  small  domain  was  once 
A  place  to  be  revered  and  cherished 
As  the  resting  place  of  your  most 

honored  citizens. 
Within  these  tombs 
I  house  remains  of  once  great  men. 

Scattered  through  my  grounds 
The  bones  and  dust  of  educators 
lie. 

Tour  fathers  placed  them  here  to 
rest 

With  words  of  love— 

''''The  power  of  these  lives  abide 
With  us  yet  and  will  abide.'''' 

But  now  the  pomp  ond  glory 

Of  those  bygone  days 

Have  vanished  with  the  memories 

Of  those  who  laid  us  here. 


We  listen  once  again 

And  still  more  voices 

From  xvithin  this  sanctum  of  eternity 

Heed  us  to  listen  and  to  hear: 

Look  around,  citizens  of  the  South, 
Look  around  and  see  my  rusted 
brown  and  leaning  crosses. 
Beneath  these  markers  rest 
The  noble  sons  who  wore  the 
grey— 

Who  fought  for  the  sacredness 
of  your  ideals. 
Are  your  ideals  so  dead 
That  you  care  not  to  tend 
The  barrenness  of  these 

lost  cause  tombs — Deo  Vindice. 

The  edifices  of  modern  day 
Press  close  and  hard  around 

the  yard 
And  tcventy  steps  removed 
The  mighty  trains  of  diesel  steel 
Reverberate  and  roar  past 
On  their  routes  to  parts  unknown. 

The  textile  mills  pour  smoke 

From  belching  stacks — 

Children  play,  cry,  and  laugh — 

A  small  dog  howls — 

The  cars  rush  past — 

And  now  and  then 

A  solitary  person  walks 

silently  and  hurriedly 
Over  the  weeded  and  worn 

footpath 
Within  the  yard. 

The  skies  grow  dull  and  gray 

Another  leaf  flutters  and  falls 

And  far  off,  then  nearer 

Comes  the  wail  of  approaching  diesel. 

She  roars  past 

And  once  again 

The  little  world  within  itself 

Is  silent  and  secluded — 

Guarded  by  the  dark  angel  of  death — 

As  it  has  been  and  will  be 

With  the  passing  steps  of  time. 

—Bob  Penny 
THE  JOURNAL 


LAST  SATURDAY  NIGHT 


They  Couldn't 
Hear  'Em  Kiss 

It  was  jus'  last  Saterday  night 
when  Sis  had  her  firs'  date.  It  was 
with  that  stoopid  football  player  that's 
always  comin'  around  to  the  house. 
I  think  his  name  is  Artie.  I  don't 
really  know,  an'  I  don't  really  care. 
All  I  know  is  that  I  don't  like  him. 
He's  always  comin'  over  to  the  house 
an'  sittin'  an'  talkin'  to  Sis  an'  then 
Ma  an'  Pa  make  me  go  outside  or  up- 
stairs or  some  place  so's  I  won't  pester 
'em  they  says.  I  wish  he  wouldn't 
come  around  here  so  much.  I  never 
git  to  look  at  Captain  Marvel  on  tele- 
vision any  more  'cause  he's  always 
talkin'  to  Sis  in  the  afternoons.  Of 
course,  sometimes  he  brings  candy  an' 
then  he  gives  me  some  since  I'm  al- 
ays  there  anyway.  But  that's  the  only 
good  thing  he  ever  does. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  las'  Saterday 
night.  It  was  when  him  an'  Sis  had 
their  firs'  date.  He  called  her  up  Sat- 
erday afternoon  an'  asked  her  to  go 
to  the  show  with  him,  but  Ma  would- 
n't let  her  so  she  said  for  him  to  come 
over  to  the  house  an'  look  at  TV.  I 
told  Ma  not  to  'cause  I  wanted  to 
watch  the  fights  but  she  said,  "Yes," 
anyhow  an'  Sis  did.  So  I  asked  Ma 
if  me  an'  Iggy  could  git  Pa  to  take 
us  to  the  show  to  see  Spaceship  to 
Jupiter's  ISth  Planet  and  chapter  a 
hundred  an'  forty-three  of  Blackhood 
to  the  Rescue.  She  said  it  would  be 
OK  with  her  if  it  was  OK  with  Pa. 
So  I  called  up  Iggy  to  see  if  he  could 
go.  I  called  Iggy  'cause  he's  my  best 
buddy  an'  best  buddies  is  supposed 
to  do  everything  together,  specially 
goin'  to  the  show.  So  I  called  him 
up  an'  asked  him.  He  was  on  a  er- 
rand to  the  grocery  store  for  his  Ma 
an'  she  said  she'd  tell  him  to  call  me 
when  he  came  in.  I  said,  "OK." 

Sis  started  cleanin'  up  the  livin' 


room  as  soon  as  she  found  out  that 
Stoopid  was  comin'.  Me  an'  Iggy 
calls  him  Stoopid  'cause  he  likes  girls. 
Anybody  that  likes  girls  is  bound  to 
be  stoopid.  She  wouldn't  even  let  me 
put  my  Captain  Marvel  Spaceship  to- 
gether on  the  livin'room  floor  like  I 
usually  do  'cause  she  said  I'd  mess 
up.  She  made  me  go  upstairs  an'  go 
to  my  room  an'  do  it.  I  got  mad  an' 
told  Ma,  but  she  said  so  too,  so  I 
did.  As  soon  as  I  got  there  Iggy 
called  an'  said  he  could  come  so  I  felt 
better  then.  While  I  was  talkin'  to 
him,  Ma  told  me  to  tell  him  to  come 
over  an'  eat  supper  with  me.  He  said 
he  could  an'  that  made  me  feel  real 
good. 

I  went  back  upstairs  an'  kep'  on 
workin'  on  my  spaceship.  I  worked 
on  that  'til  Ma  called  me  an'  told  me 
to  take  a  bath.  She's  always  makin' 
me  take  a  bath.  I  hate  baths.  So 
does  Iggy.  Everytime  I  go  someplace 
real  'special,  I  have  to  take  a  bath 
an'  then  sometimes  in  between. 

'Bout  when  I  got  through  gittin' 
dressed,  Iggy  came  over  an'  then  we 
worked  some  more  on  my  spaceship 
again  'til  Ma  called  us  to  supper. 

She  said  she  asked  Pa  an'  he  said 
that  it  was  OK  an'  he  would  take  us 
to  the  show.  Me  an'  Iggy  ate  by  our- 
selfs  since  Ma  and  Pa  were  goin'  to 
some  peoples'  house  for  supper  an' 
since  Dreamiepie  wasn't  eatin'  'cause 
she  was  watchin'  her  figure.  While 
we  were  eatin',  me  an'  Iggy,  we  de- 
cided not  to  go  to  the  show  after  all, 
but  instead  to  stay  home  an'  watch 
Dreamiepie  an'  Stoopid.  We  decided 
we'd  tell  Ma  an'  Pa  that  we  was  goin' 
to  work  on  my  Captain  Marvel  Space- 
ship an'  play  with  my  Low-Flying  W 
Ranch  that  I  got  from  Wild-Hog 
Ranger  on  his  program.  So  when  we 
told  them,  they  said  it  was  OK  if  we 
stayed  upstairs  an'  didn't  bother  the 
lovers  an'  we  said  it  was  OK  an'  that 
\ve  would,  but  we  crossed  our  fingers 


so's  we  wouldn't  be  tellin'  a  lie  when 
we  did  come  downstairs. 

After  a  while.  Ma  an'  Pa  left  an' 
me  an'  Iggy  went  back  upstairs  to  fix 
my  spaceship  while  Sis  dolled  herself 
up  for  the  loverboy.  Before  Sis  got 
through  fixin'  up,  me  an'  Iggy  went 
downstairs  an'  hid  behind  the  daven- 
port. It  was  a  pretty  good  place  since 
it  was  sittin'  in  the  corner  an'  we 
had  lots  of  room.  We  took  some 
funnybooks  with  us  so's  if  we  got 
tired  of  waitin'  or  of  listenin'  to  them 
gabbin'  an'  makin'  love.  They  talk 
about  the  silliest  things  sometimes,  so 
we  figured  that  we  would  probably 
git  tired. 

'Bout  seven-thirty,  Stoopid  came. 
You  should  of  seen  Sis.  Boy,  did  she 
make  a  fuss  over  him.  You'd  a 
thought  she  hadn't  seen  him  for  weeks 
or  somethin'.  First  off,  she  started  by 
say  in'  how  messy  the  livin'room  look- 
ed. She  said  I  was  always  messin'  up 
an'  then  I  got  mad,  but  I  decided  to 
stay  where  I  was  'cause  she'd  git  mad- 
der if  she  was  to  find  out  where  I  was 
hidin'.  An'  anyhow,  she'd  probably 
tell  Ma  and  Pa  an'  then  they'd  git 
real  mad  an'  then  everybody'd  be 
mad.  So  I  kep'  it  to  myself. 

The  first  thing  they  did  was  sit 
down  on  the  davenport  an'  start  talkin' 
'bout  the  football  game  we  played  last 
Friday  night  that  we  won.  Sis  would 
keep  sayin'  how  good  a  quarterback 
she  thought  Stoopid  was  an'  he'd  just 
say  it  was  luck  which  it  probly  was 
'cause  he  ain't  such  a  hot  player.  An' 
when  Loverboy  started  tellin'  'bout 
some  wonnerful  play  he  made, 
Dreamiepie  would  say  how  cute  she 
thought  Susie  an'  Buckie  looked  to- 
gether at  the  game,  or  how  cute  Mary 
Bell's  hat  was.  Finally  they  got  tired 
talkin'  'bout  the  game  an'  was  I  glad 
'cause  they  didn't  know  what  they 
were  talkin'  'bout  anyhow.  Anyhow, 
Sis  doesn't  know  one  thing  about  foot- 
ball.   She  jus'  talks  about  it  when 
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she's  around  Stoopid  so  she  can  make 
him  I'eel  good. 

Then  they  started  talkhi''  about  the 
pitcher  they  saw  last  Saterday  night 
which  liad  in  it  Bitsy  Barrymore  and 
Randolph  Rathmore.  All  it  was,  was 
a  silly  old  love  pitcher.  They  thought 
it  was  real  good,  but  me  an'  Iggy 
thought  it  was  real  silly  'cause  we 
saw  the  previews  an'  we  didn't  like 
it  at  all.  All  they  did  was  sing  an' 
kiss  an'  hug  an'  all  an'  me  an'  Iggy 
think  that  sort  of  stuff  is  silly.  Sis 
would  keep  sayin'  how  cute  she 
thought  Randy  Rathmore  is  an'  then 
Stoopid  would  say  how  cute  he 
thought  that  Bitsy  Berrymore  is  an' 
then  Sis  would  ask  him  if  he  didn't 
think  tliat  she  was  cuter.  An'  then 
he  would  real  quick  say  that  he  was 
jus'  talkin'  'bout  the  movies  when  he 
said  that.  An'  that  Sis  is  the  prettiest 
thing  he  ever  did  see.  Both  of  them 
said  they  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
best  pitchers  they  ever  did  see  but, 
like  I  said,  me  an'  Iggy  thought  it 
was  awful.  Anybody  that  likes  that 
silly  stuff  is  really  stoopid. 

Then  Stoopid  said  that  he  thought 
his  little  brother  was  the  horriblest 
monster  around  an'  Sis  said  that  I  was 
worse.  Boy,  did  I  git  mad  again.  But 
I  didn't  say  anything  again  either 
'cause  I  knew  Sis  an'  Stoopid  would 
both  git  mad  an'  that  would  be  bad. 
Sis  said  that  when  she  got  married, 
s^he  sure  didn't  want  any  kids  like  me. 
I  don't  think  she'll  ever  git  married 
'cause  I  can't  think  of  anybody  that'd 
want  her.  I  just  kep'  gittin'  madder, 
but  Iggy  kep'  me  quiet. 

Pretty  soon,  they  started  talkin' 
about  one  of  their  teachers  they  had 
in  school.  They  sure  don't  like  her 
'cause  they  said  some  awfully  nasty 
things  about  her.  They  even  called 
her  an  old  witch.  Me  and  Iggy  got 
tired  of  listenin'  to  them  talk  about 
school,  so  we  read  some  in  our  funny- 
books.  They  kep'  talkin'  about  her 
for  the  longest  time  an'  we  jus'  about 
finished  readin'  all  the  funnybooks  we 
had  with  us.  Ma  said  it  was  bad  to 
talk  about  people  when  their  backs 
were  turned,  'specially  old  ladies. 


All  this  time  the  television  set  was 
runnin'  full  blast  an'  they  weren't  even 
lookin'  at  it.  They  were  wastin'  lots 
of  electricity  an'  Pa  would  of  gotten 
mad  if  he  finds  out  'cause  he  doesn't 
like  to  waste  anything.  Maybe  if  I 
git  mad  enough  at  Sis,  I'll  tell  Pa 
about  it. 

Well,  it  was  gittin'  kinda  late  an' 
Stoopid  decided  he  better  go  an'  Sis 
said  it  was  a  good  idea  since  Ma  an' 
Pa  would  be  comin'  home  soon.  So 
they  got  up  an'  started  walkin'  over 
to  the  door,  an'  they  stood  an'  talked 
there  a  while  an'  then  they  went  out 
on  the  front  porch.  When  they  did 
that,  me  an'  Iggy  sneaked  over  to  the 
window  so's  we  could  watch  'em. 
Boy,  you  should  of  seen  'em.  He 
had  his  arm  around  her  neck  an'  she 
was  layin'  her  head  on  his  shoulder 
an'  they  was  talkin'  real  quiet-like. 
They  was  talkin'  so  quiet,  me  an' 
Iggy  couldn't  even  hear  'em  with  the 
front  door  open.  Then  pretty  soon, 
they  started  walkin'  towards  the  street 
still  with  their  arms  an'  head  in  the 
same  place.  Stoopid  had  his  jalopy 
out  there.  He  thinks  it's  cute  an'  real 
high-class,  but  I  think  it's  just  a  piece 
of  junk.  So  does  Iggy.  It  ain't  even 
got  a  top  or  doors  or  even  a  cover  for 
the  motor. 

Well,  they  was  standin'  there  by 
the  car  talkin'  an'  me  an'  Iggy  was 
gittin'  tired  of  waitin'  around,  but  jus' 
about  that  time,  Ma  and  Pa  came 
roUin'  in.  Dreamiepie  an'  Loverboy 
didn't  pay  'em  any  attention  an'  went 
right  on  talkin'  an'  meanwhile  Ma  an' 
Pa  had  been  puttin'  the  car  away  in 
the  garage.  Pretty  soon.  Pa  came  in 
the  livingroom  an'  came  over  to  the 
window  to  see  what  we  were  watchin'. 
He  didn't  even  say  anything  about  us 
not  bein'  upstairs  like  we  were  sup- 
posed to.  An'  then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
he  grabbed  her  an'  he  kissed  her. 
Right  out  there  in  front  of  the  house 
with  cars  goin'  by  an'  such.  Boy! 
Did  Pa  git  mad!  He  went  runnin'  out 
on  the  front  porch  an'  they  still  hadn't 
finished  doin'  it.  It  was  the  biggest 
kiss  I  ever  saw.  Well,  Pa  hollered 
out  there  to  them  an'  you  should  of 


OBELISK 

ON  A  FUTURE  PROSPECT  OF  DEPAR- 
TURE FROM  one's  home  TOWN 

O  joyous  hour:  so  sublime  'twill  seem 
when  at  last  I  rid  myself  of  thee, 
dear  town,  sweet  hamlet  drear. 
(Tliy  name  would  cause  the 
cream  to  sour! ) 

Adieu.  If  ne'er  again  I  dwell  'mongst 
thy  prattles  abundant,  I  vow 
to  grieve,  sorrow  not,  nor  shed 
a  tear.  (O  rapture!  Have  I 
shocked  you  anew?) 

Party-Line  incarnate— You  Ogden 
Nash  would  nurture  ( in  his  atro- 
cious rime ) ,  so  filled  with  di- 
lettantes of  your  beaux  arts  so 
sear.  (The  prudes  wince  at 
"Darn  it.") 

Au  revoir.  Town.  Yesterday's  prob- 
lems have  clothed  themselves  in 
obscurity's  mist.  What  have  I 
to  fear?  (That  the  price  of  Ben- 
edictine or  Steuben  Glass  might- 
n't come  down?) 

— Buck  Whitmire 


seen  'em  jump.  I  bet  Stoopid  was  in 
his  car  in  two  seconds!  Sis  came  run- 
nin' back  to  the  front  porch  an'  me 
an'  Iggy  ran  back  to  the  stairs  so's 
Sis  wouldn't  see  us.  Jus'  as  soon  as 
she  got  in  the  house.  Pa  started  talk- 
in'  to  her  an'  Iggy  decided  it  was  time 
for  him  to  be  goin'  so  he  left  right 
then.  He  sneaked  out  the  back  door 
so  nobody  would  see  him.  I  stayed 
there  an'  listened  for  a  little  while, 
but  then  I  went  upstairs  so's  I  would- 
n't git  in  trouble.  An'  I  didn't  even 
say  goodnight  to  Pa  or  Iggy  or  even 
to  Dreamiepie. 
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CROSSING  THE  STAR 


Had  She  Only 

Married  Richard 

''''So  on  we  worked  arid  waited 

for  the  light, 
And  went  without  the  meat  and 
cursed  the  breads 
"It's  a  good  thing  haircuts  have 
gone  up  to  a  dollar  or  I  wouldn't  be 
able  to  change  this,  Mrs.  Stanley. 
Thank  you  and  hurry  back.  Next!" 

"Henry,  I'm  glad  you  fellows  will 
all  charge  the  same  amount  instead 
of  by  skill,  so  us  poor  folks  can  get 
a  decent  haircut.  Did  you  see  the 
game  on  TV  Saturday?" 

"You  know  I  cut  hair  all  day  Sat 
urday,  Hugh." 

"Yeah,  that's  right.  I  wasn't  think 
ing." 

"The  only  games  I  get  to  see  are 
the  ones  my  boy  plays  in  at  night. 
My  boy,  you  know  he's  only  in  the 
eighth  grade  but  he  can  hit  'em  as 
far  as  anybody  on  the  varsity.  He 
stars  in  about  every  junior  varsity 
game,  but  lately  his  temper  and  atti- 
tude have  made  some  of  the  boys  dis- 
like him." 

"Attitude  has  ruined  many  a  good 
player.  A  little  temper  is  all  right, 
it  even  help>s  at  time,  but  too  much 
will  just  ruin  an  athlete." 

"You  want  any  off  the  top,  Hugh?" 

"Take  a  little  off." 

"I  talked  to  him  about  the  way  he 
had  been  acting,  but  he  is  too  much 
of  an  individualist  to  listen.  The  coach 
told  me  my  boy  would  never  make 
the  varsity  unless  he  did  change.  I 
hope  he  will,  but  I  just  don't  know 
what  to  do." 

"You  know,  I  believe  they  have  as 
big  a  crowd  out  to  see  the  Legion 
team  as  they  do  for  the  'Tigers.' " 

"They  do.  Professional  ball  seems 
to  be  on  its  way  out  in  this  part  of 
the  country." 

"I  don't  know.  Baseball  is  an  origi- 
nal American  game  and  it  has  been 
here  for  a  long  time.  No  one  seems 
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to  have  the  answer  to  the  problems 
though." 

"I  hope  my  boy  gets  a  chance  at 
professional  ball  some  day.  How 
about  a  shampoo?" 

"Not  today,  Henry,  the  haircut  is 
about  all  I  can  afford." 

"Thank  you,  and  hurry  back, 
Hugh." 

"Yeah,  we'll  see  ya." 

Hugh  walked  down  the  street  of 
the  small  Southern  town.  He  was  not 
paying  particular  attention  to  any- 
thing or  anyone  as  he  strolled  by  the 
bakery,  radio  station,  clothing  store 
and  across  the  railroad  tracks  which 
cut  across  the  main  street.  It  was  hot 
even  though  it  was  late  evening  and 
he  wished  that  Mary  had  not  taken 
the  car  to  the  circle  meeting.  If  he 
had  the  car  he  could  hurry  and  get 
out  of  the  sun.  It  must  be  nice  to 
have  two  cars  like  Mr.  Stanley.  He 
passed  the  Confederate  Memorial 
Monument  and  the  new  school.  They 
were  certainly  building  a  lot  of  new 
schools.  They  were  needed,  though. 
He  walked  another  block  and  turned 
down  the  oak-shaded  street  that  his 
house  was  on. 

The  five-room  house  was  a  wel- 
come relief  after  the  walk  home.  He 
turned  on  the  TV  and  the  window  fan 
and  settled  back  to  catch  the  news. 
In  the  middle  of  the  news,  Mary  came 
home  and  began  to  prepare  supper. 
A  combination  of  the  aroma  from  the 
ham,  the  news  ending,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  Lone  Ranger  led  him  into  the 
kitchen. 

"How  was  your  meeting?" 

"Fine,  I  guess,  except  it  was  a 
little  long." 

"Did  anyone  say  anything  about 
your  new  dress?" 

"Only  a  couple  of  the  ladies  men- 
tioned it." 

"Hugh,  when  are  we  going  to  get 
a  new  car?" 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  that  our 
budget  won't  let  us  have  one  before 
next  fall." 


"Well,  if  you  would  talk  up  to  Mr. 
Jackson  and  demand  a  raise  we  could 
afford  it." 

"I've  told  you  Mr.  Jackson  has 
promised  me  a  promotion  next 
spring." 

"If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  go 
to  church  at  Brentwood  I'm  going  to 
have  a  new  Buick.  I  feel  so  embar- 
rassed when  we  ride  up  in  our  trap." 

"Our  car  has  some  good  mileage 
left  yet  and  the  mechanic  who  check- 
ed it  said  it  was  in  good  shape.  Sure, 
it  would  be  nice  to  have  a  new  car, 
but  with  two  children  in  college  it  is 
just  impossible  at  the  present  time. 
Robert  and  Liz  come  first." 

Hugh  ate  in  silence,  his  mind 
blank— a  means  of  escape  that  he  had 
begun  to  practice  and  learned  two 
years  after  he  and  Mary  were  mar- 
ried. 

Mary  ate  in  silence,  too,  but  she 
was  enjoying  recalling  memories,  es- 
pecially one  particular  one  that  pop- 
ped up  every  time  she  reminisced, 
which  was  frequently.  If  she  had  only 
been  able  to  marry  Richard  before 
he  backed  out  when  he  asked  her 
after  they  finished  high  school  she 
could  have  her  own  Cadillac.  If  Rich- 
ard hadn't  been  tied  to  his  mother's 
apron  strings!  She  never  did  like  me. 
The  feeling  was  mutual,  though.  The 
old  man  was  all  right.  He  knew 
Richard  didn't  have  to  go  to  college 
to  learn  how  to  run  the  business.  I 
should  be  Richard's  wife  instead  of 
that  Yankee  hussy.  I  should  be  mar- 
ried to  the  richest  and  most  elegant 
man  in  town.  All  the  women  would 
envy  me  and  wish  that  they  were  in 
my  place.  Richard  and  I  would  live 
like  a  king  and  queen. 

"Do  I  have  a  clean  shirt  for  to- 
morrow?" 

"Huh?" 

"Do  I  have  a  clean  shirt  for  to- 
morrow?" 

"Yes,  I  picked  up  the  laundry  to- 
day." 

( Continued  on  page  21) 
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THERE  IS  A  REASON 


WoflFord  College 
November,  1955 
Mr.  Travis  Medlock,  Editor 
The  Journal 
Wofford  College 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
My  dear  Mr.  Medlock: 

This  is  a  sort  of  general  answer 
to  your  editorial  in  the  November 
issue.  I  hope  you  can  find  room  for 
it  in  the  December  issue,  for  I  be- 
lieve I  express  the  views  of  a  sizable 
number  of  both  students  and  faculty 
here  at  Wofford. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to 
ask  for  whom  and  for  what  does  Wof- 
ford primarily  exist?  I  should  be 
among  the  first  to  say  that  Wofford 
cannot  get  along  without  the  average, 
even  the  poor,  student.  She  has  not 
been  able  to  do  so  in  the  past  and  I 
do  not  think  she  will  be  able  to  do 
so  in  the  future.  I  believe  too,  that 
Wofford  has  much  to  give  to  the  av- 
erage, even  to  the  poor  student— much 
that  is  worthwhile.  I  have  said,  off 
and  on,  for  nearly  thirty  years  that 
I  would  let  any  boy  come  to  Wofford 
who  wished  to  and  enter  the  lists  -with. 
the  men^  and  if  he  can  prove  himself 
a  man  I  would  let  him  stay.  The 
world  we  live  in  has  become  so  atom- 
ized into  particulars  that  it  takes  all 
the  education  that  can  be  got  into 
students  to  help  them  see  the  unity 
in  the  particulars. 

But  having  said  that,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  Wofford  exists  primarily 
for  what  Isaiah  calls  "the  remnant" 
and  not  for  the  majority.  For  if  Wof- 
ford is  to  continue  to  shine  brightly 
in  the  galaxy  of  colleges,  she  must 
continue  to  give  courage  and  strength 
and  a  wide  growing  space  to  those 
few  who  will  some  day  add  lustre  to 
her  name  in  the  near  and  far  places 
of  the  nation  and  the  world.  If  she 
does  not  do  that  she  will  have  sold 
her  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

In  the  second  place,  at  what  tables 
may  these  comparatively  few  —  the 


remnant,  if  you  will— feed  if  they 
are  to  become  what  they  have  the 
power  to  be?  There  are,  of  course, 
the  books  called  the  Library.  They 
are  always  a  resource  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  man  alive.  But  books  are 
not  enough,  except  for  the  rare  indi- 
vidual. 

Then,  there  is  the  college  class- 
room. No  teacher  is  worth  his  wages 
if  he  does  not  make  room  in  his  class- 
room, in  his  office,  on  the  campus,  or 
wherever  the  student  wills  it,  for  the 
precious  few.  There  must  be  room 
at  the  classroom  table  for  each  one  of 
these,  "not  as  a  stranger"  but  as  "one 
of  ours."  That  is  to  say,  each  must 
be  free  to  speak  his  mind,  however 
boring  it  may  sometimes  be  to  others, 
however  far  his  mind  may  stray  from 
the  beaten  path  of  orthodoxy,  however 
wild  and  fanciful  may  be  his  notions. 
For  "free  must  the  scholar  be,  free. 
..."  I  like  to  think  that  most  Wof- 
ford classrooms  are  like  that.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  that  they  be  that 
way. 

But  books  and  free  classrooms  are 
not  enough.  And  that  brings  me  to 
the  third  point:  The  "precious"  few, 
the  remnant,  the  "eggheads,"  the 
"long'heads,"  the  scholars  must  have 
a  forum  from  which  they  may  say  the 
things  that  are  on  their  minds  and  in 
their  souls. 

There  is  left  only  one  forum  from 
which  the  intellectual  may  speak:  the 
college  literary  magazine.  The  great 
mass  of  students  have  ample  means 
of  expressing  their  interests— frater- 
nities, a  varied  sports  program, 
dances,  bull-sessions,  the  newspaper 
(the  latter's  purpose  is  to  please  the 
masses  and  it  should  not  try  to  do 
otherwise),  and  that  "sweet  misery" 
called  love.  But  if  the  college  maga- 
zine must  please  90  per  cent  of  the 
students,  where  does  the  "man  think- 
ing" have  to  lay  the  product  of  his 
lonely  vigils  with  his  soul  and  with 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


I  SAVED 

MY  SMILE 

I  was  standing  there  when  she  got 
off  the  train.  A  strong  wind  from  the 
south  was  blowing  directly  toward 
her.  Her  peroxided  hair  was  blown 
back  from  her  face  and  she  held  her 
head  as  though  she  thought  she  look- 
ed quite  glamorous.  And  I  suppose 
she  did,  but  along  with  her  glamour 
there  was  a  touch  of  vulgarity.  Her 
eyebrows  had  been  pulled  so  thin  that 
there  was  barely  a  visible  line.  I 
gathered  that  pancake  was  plentiful 
where  she  had  come  from  or  she  had 
put  it  on  with  the  fear  that  there 
wouldn''t  be  any  where  she  was  going. 
Her  fiery  lipstick  was  really  doing 
more  than  its  share— it  covered  about 
twice  the  size  of  her  lips.  The  black 
crepe  dress  was  probably  very  pretty 
at  one  time,  but  it  had  been  used  until 
part  of  its  smartness  had  disappeared, 
and  the  bolt  had  a  few  more  holes 
than  necessary.  I  must  admit  that  her 
shoes  were  very  pretty  and  stylish. 
Her  hose  were  nice  but  the  fancy 
seams  made  them  a  little  tacky.  The 
rhinestones  were  still  glittering,  but 
the  back  of  them  had  turned  black. 

I  wondered  where  she  was  going. 
Was  she  here  to  stay?  No,  not  to 
stay;  she  might  remain  a  while,  but 
not  to  stay.  Her  kind  doesn't  stay 
anywhere.  I  watched  her  as  she  look- 
ed around  to  get  her  bearings.  She 
looked  at  me  with  a  sickly  smile 
smeared  across  her  face.  I  turned  to 
avoid  her  glance.  She  looked  at  the 
town  like  a  small  child  in  a  new  room 
— admiring  all  but  touching  nothing; 
then  reaching  for  everything  she 
shouldn't  have.  She  was  like  that; 
she  enjoyed  getting  things  that  she 
didn't  have  any  business  touching.  As 
I  stood  there  looking  at  her,  I  thought 
of  a  hurricane;  she  had  blown  in  while 
everyone  was  unprepared;  she  would 
last  only  a  short  time;  but  she  would 
leave  her  deadly  destruction! 

— Murray  Gibbons 
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Swimming:  1955-56 


To  the  upper  left  is  a  picture  taken  Thursday,  December  1,  during  the  Wofford-Eastern  Kentucky  swim- 
ming meet.  In  the  center  is  Tom  Summers,  who  has  just  broken  a  pool  record,  being  congratulated  by 
Coach  Bill  Penny  (left)  and  Coach  Chet  Stevens  (right).  Above  right  is  a  shot  of  Don  Elliott. 


Swimming  Coach  Chet  Stevens  and 
his  Terrier  tankmen  would  Uke  to 
break  with  tradition  this  year. 

And  if  the  Gold  and  Black  swim- 
mers can  win  one  of  their  six  meets 
this  season,  they  will  have  done  some- 
thing that  no  other  swimming  team 
has  ever  done  at  Wofford. 

Three  years  ago  saw  the  first  Ter- 
rier tank  crew  splash  into  competition 
with  other  colleges,  and  the  two 
ensuing  seasons  have  gone  by  with 
perfectly  clean  records — not  a  single 
victory. 

This  year  can  be  different.  That 
idea  is  foremost  in  the  minds  of  Stev- 
ens and  his  student  assistant  Bill  Pen- 
ny, and  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
they  will  be  rig'ht  this  time. 


Captain  Tom  "Cat"  Summers  led 
the  twelve  other  aqua-men  into  the 
season's  first  scrap  December  1.  It 
was  Safe  Qriving  Day  across  the  na- 
tion's highways,  but  those  Terrier 
swimmers  were  not  worried  about 
maximum  speed  laws  as  they  raced 
the  Eastern  Carolina  bunch  at  the 
local  YMCA.  A  week  and  a  day  later 
they  were  to  travel  to  Emory  in  At- 
lanta, and  on  December  14,  were 
slated  to  tangle  with  the  Clemson 
crew  away  from  home  again. 

After  considering  the  rest  of  the 
schedule  which  includes  The  Citadel, 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Davidson  —  the  inevitable  question 
comes:  "Why  can't  they  swim  more 
small  schools?"   The  simple  fact  is 


that  in  this  state  Wofford  can  join 
only  those  three  large,  state-supported 
homes  of  Tigers,  Gamecocks,  and 
Bulldogs.  Neither  Newberry,  Ers- 
kine,  or  Presbyterian,  which  has  an 
indoor  swimming  pool,  fields  a  tank 
team. 

So  the  little  Terrier  crew  —  the 
coaches  say  it  should  have  at  least  20 
members  to  prevent  overwork  —  has 
plunged  into  a  slate  loaded  with  stiff 
competition  and,  in  spite  of  several 
hardships,  has  a  good  chance  to  win 
some  meets  this  season. 

Probably  their  biggest  trouble  is 
the  fact  that  without  an  indoor  pool 
on  the  campus,  they  have  to  travel  to 
the  YMCA  uptown  each  day  for  prac- 
( Continued  on  page  20 ) 
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Oh  Quo  tat  10 ft  and  Subtlety 


It's  So  Esoteric 

You  pick  up  a  book  and  read  cas- 
ually such  lines  as  "No  man  can  re- 
veal to  you  aught  but  that  which  al- 
ready lies  half  asleep  in  the  dawning 
of  your  knowledge."  If  you  have  read 
Plato's  Dialogues  or  Wordsworth's 
"Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality" 
and  his  comment  on  the  poem  in 
which  he  acknowledges  the  use  of 
Platonic  doctrine,  you  instantly  cor- 
relate the  three;  and  by  doing  so  you 
evidence  the  fact  that  you  have  reach- 
ed that  stage  in  education,  finally, 
where  one  relates  everything  he  learns 
with  what  he  already  knows.  If  you 
haven't  read  these  works,  either  you 
are  vexed  by  the  employment  of  such 
subtlety,  or  you  miss  it  entirely. 

I  am  convinced  that  truly  great  lit- 
erature can  be  appreciated  at  any  level 
of  understanding. 

One  sees  throughout  literature  al- 
lusions to  other  works,  elusive  and, 
to  the  slow  -  witted,  disgusting.  In 
Thomas  Campion's  "Man  of  Life  Up- 
right" is  paraphrased  Psalm  1: 

.  .  .  He  makes  the  heaven  his  book, 
His  wisdom  heavenly  things. 
Good  thoughts  his  only  friends  .  .  . 
The  earth  his  sober  inn 
And  quiet  pilgrimage. 

Where  else  did  "Caissons  Go  Rolling 
Along"  originate  than  in  the  first  line 
of  Shakespeare's  "Over  Hill,  Over 
Dale,"  or  where  was  Puck  to  pluck 
the  words  than  from  Howard's  "Vow 
to  Love  Howsoever  He  Be  Reward- 
ed?" Kipling,  more  than  two  centu- 
ries after  Ben  Jonson  had  written  that 
Nature,  proud  of  Shakespeare's  de- 
signs "joyed  to  wear  the  dress- 
ings of  his  lines,"  said  that  the  man 
who  quotes  the  masters  is  compara- 
ble to  the  beggar  who  "wraps  him- 
self in  the  purple  of  emperors."  The 
same  picture,  quite  possibly  connect- 
ed. In  "Bonny  Dundee,"  Scott  paro- 


dies the  "Rubaiyat"  when  he  pens 
"Come  fill  my  cup,  come  fill  my  can." 
Also  a  movie  interpreted  the  same 
clause.  To  pick  up  a  copy  of  Esquire 
and  see  an  article  entitled  "A  Can 
of  Beer,  A  Pizza  Pie,  and  Thou"  is 
to  see  immediately  its  relationship 
to  the  aforementioned  work  of  Khay- 
yam. Otherwise  it  is  meaningless. 
These  examples  are  but  a  few  of  the 
thousands  of  possible  illustrations 
proving  an  almost  subconscious  exist- 
ence of  parody,  paraphrase,  deceit, 
and  quotation  in  the  literature  of  al- 
most any  age. 

We  can  sit  "silent  upon  a  peak" 
and  hear  "music  when  soft  voices 
die";  we  can  sit  with  Shakespeare  in 
an  auditorium  and  watch  the  imper- 
fect actors  "strut  across  the  stage"; 
we  can  see  Wordsworth  walk  around 
immortality  and  toy  with  it  like  a 
kaleidoscope;  or  we  can  listen  to  a 
miller  portray  adultery— all  of  these 
can  result  in  the  turn  of  a  phrase,  the 
subtle  implication  of  a  quotation. 

In  appreciating  the  pregnant  lines 
of  a  modern  abstract  the  important 
thing,  obviously  enough,  is  to  have 
or  acquire  the  ability  to  project  one- 
self beyond  the  literalness  of  the 
words  into  a  deeper  appreciation  by 
relating  them  to  classic  events.  An 
intellectual  act,  born  in  humor,  and 
in  knowledged  conceived. 

To  quote  is  not  enough;  to  be  al- 
lusive in  quoting  belongs  to  the  eso- 
teric. 

As  an  example  to  illustrate  some- 
what radically  and  satirically  the  em- 
ployment of  insidious  undercurrent,  I 
have  composed  this  poem  (forgive 
me)  which,  I  think,  affords  momen- 
tary passage  into  the  semi-abstract  in 
which  the  obvious  is  substantially  un- 
dergirded: 

/  mused  once  how  my  back  did  bend 
To  carry  Love,  that  crippled  archer 
young 

And  blithe,  and  as  a  suffering  martyr 
send 


ODE 

Stand  I  here  barbed. 
Between  two  cone  mountains  laven- 
der: 

Fall  to  the  public-mixed  crevice 

In  the  binding  glue  of  man. 

I  loathe  man!  Elevate  his  woman. 

The  world  is  forever;  its  eternity  is 

written 
In  Hydrogen. 

So  may  I  deserve  my  chemical  by  fur- 
rowing my  thought  to  fit  it,  the 
long,  bleak  ethic  that  elevates  and 
loathes  the  individual  in  rhythmic 
pattern,  because  forever  is  rhyth- 
mic. 

Then  praise  I  the  universe,  its 
system 

My  god,  its  idea  my  hydrogen  christ. 
Stand  I  here  in  the  lavender  barbs  of 
disbelief,  glued  to  humanity. 

—John  Earl  Jones 


To  have  my  verses  read  aloud  and 
sung, 

Yet  never  fell;  the  weight  of  cenfries 
hurled 

Unaided  by  your  comely  arms,  on 
shoulders 

Weak  with  deed,  or  weary  of  the 
world, 

In  summer  hotter  and  in  winter 
colder. 

Brought  that  prudent  axiom  to  pass: 
Where  love''s  the  case  the  doctor^s 
an  ass. 

So  may  I  love  thee  with  a  spirit  bent 
To  serve  the  lightest  god,  or  dormant 
cause. 

That  in  my  doing  I,  unchafed,  may 
splint 

The  limbs  that  know  the  wisdom  of 
that  clause. 

Then  there  are  always  those  Emer- 
sonians  who  say,  "I  hate  quotations; 
tell  me  what  you  know."  And  they 
defeat  themselves  in  the  very  quote. 

—John  Earl  Jones 
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The  Town  That  Never  Grew 


Upper-State  Charleston: 
A  Ghost 

Within  the  borders  of  Union  Coun- 
ty there  hes  today  the  shadow  of  a 
town  which  many  people  thought 
would  be  the  Charleston  of  the  up- 
state. 

Due  to  the  rearrangement  of  the 
districts  by  the  State  Legislature,  this 
town  had  its  sudden  beginning.  But 
its  growth  failed  to  find  a  permanent 
footing,  for  eight  years  later  the  dis- 
tricts were  once  again  changed— this 
time  to  counties  rather  than  districts. 
The  great  inflow  of  people  and  better 
means  of  transportaiton  and  commu- 
nication were  contributing  factors  in 
this  move  undertaken  by  the  state. 

Not  many  buildings  of  the  great 
city  -to  -  be  still  remain.  However,  a 
few  do.  Some  of  these  are :  the  sturdy 
brick  buildings  of  the  jail,  an  unoc- 
cupied residence,  and  one  silent  grave 
with  a  tombstone.  Other  graves  may 
still  exist,  but  due  to  elapsed  time  no 
markings  of  these  have  been  found. 

This  town,  now  known  as  part  of 
Union  County,  consisted  at  first  of 
the  county  of  Draven  and  the  Parish 
of  St.  Marks.  It  later  became  a  part 
of  the  Chamber  District.  In  the  year 
1792,  when  the  districts  were  again 
arranged,  it  was  given  the  name  of 
Pinckney  District,  in  honor  of  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney,  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished statesmen.  Three  men  rep- 
resenting the  different  sections  of  the 
newly  created  district  were  appointed 
to  choose  locations  for  the  courthouse 
and  jail.  This  group  consisted  of 
William  Farr  of  Union,  Edward  La- 
cey  of  Chester,  and  Baylors  Earle  of 
Spartanburg.  The  site  having  been 
chosen  at  the  junction  of  the  Pacolet 
and  Broad  Rivers,  plans  culminated 
abruptly  when  a  flood  washed  away 
the  chosen  site.  However,  the  location 
of  the  village  was  moved  to  higher 


ground  just  south  of  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers  and  there  the  new 
settlement  started  anew. 

Trying  to  follow  Charleston  in  ev- 
ery respect,  the  city  fathers  laid  out 
the  streets  according  to  those  in 
Charleston,  such  as  King,  Meeting, 
and  Trade. 

The  ambitious  beginning  of  the 
town  was  due  largely  to  the  determi- 
nation and  renewed  activity  of  those 
who  inhabited  it.  The  town  of  Pinck- 
neyville  became  a  reality  and  the  cen- 
ter of  social  activity  throughout  the 
district.  It  was  located  approximately 
where  the  counties  of  Union,  Spar- 
tanburg, York,  Chester,  and  Cherokee 
now  stand. 

A  clock  factory  was  one  of  the  first 
industries  to  appear  here.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Seth  Thomas,  the 
internationally  famous  clock  maker, 
once  owned  land  there.  No  one  knows 
who  owned  the  clock  factory  and  what 
intentions  Seth  Thomas  had.  Many, 
however,  like  to  link  the  two  together. 
So  far  as  we  can  determine,  neverthe- 
less, this  is  without  factual  proof. 

Another  bright  aspect  in  the 
growth  of  Pinckneyville  was  the  es- 
tablishment or  beginning  of  Alexan- 
dria College.  But  later  on  when  Pinck- 
neyville ceased  to  be  the  district  seat 
the  college  faded  away.  The  pream- 
ble to  the  charter  for  Alexandria  Col- 
lege reads  as  follows:  "The  Rev.  Jos- 
eph Alexander,  having  bought  a 
grammar  school  near  Pinckneyville, 
in  which  a  considerable  number  of 
students  have  made  great  proficiency 
in  literary  education  and  it  being 
thought  by  many  pious  and  public 
spirited  men  that  great  advantages 
would  result." 

Governor  David  Johnson,  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  state  of  South  Carolina 
in  the  years  1846-48,  once  attended 
this  college.  Thomas  C.  Taylor,  an 
Irishman,  was  one  of  the  best-known 
residents  of  Pinckneyville.  He  owned 


and  operated  one  of  the  hotels  in  the 
town.  His  grave,  which  stands  today 
as  a  silent  guardian,  presents  the 
memories  of  yesteryear  and  the  aspir- 
ing plans  of  the  settlement. 

A  local  legend,  whose  accuracy  we 
do  not  vouch  for,  supports  the  fact 
that  the  tombstone  and  grave  are  lo- 
cated in  what  was  the  center  of  the 
town.  The  account  goes  as  follows. 
Another  Irishman,  Daniel  McMahan 
by  name,  lived  across  the  street  from 
Mr.  Taylor.  It  seems  that  they  both 
lived  true  to  Irish  customs  and  that 
there  were  frequent  and  violent  quar- 
rels between  them,  often  resulting  in 
law  suits.  Taylor,  being  ill,  realized 
that  death  was  imminent  and  as  the 
story  goes,  left  strict  orders  that  his 
grave  be  placed  directly  in  front  of 
McMahan's  residence  as  close  as  fee 
could  possibly  have  it  made,  so  that 
every  time  his  enemy  looked  out  of 
his  front  door  he  should  gaze  upon 
the  grave  of  his  foe. 

The  Pinckneyville  jail,  which  prob- 
ably consisted  of  but  one  room,  was 
small  but  solidly  built  and  was  con- 
sidered escape  proof  in  its  time.  In 
most  respects  it  resembled  the  other 
jails  of  the  state  of  that  period. 

One  of  the  best  known  characters 
ever  to  appear  in  Pinckneyville,  ac- 
cording to  S.  A.  Sims,  was  Mr.  Rion. 
At  first  he  wouldn't  give  his  name  and 
judging  by  his  appearance  was 
thought  to  be  a  poor,  badly  clad  man. 
However,  by  talking  to  him,  some  of 
the  gentlemen  discovered  that  he  was 
far  above  his  appearance  in  education. 
But  Dr.  Rion,  as  he  was  finally  called, 
never  revealed  who  he  was  or  from 
where  he  came.  He  had  a  strange 
song  which  he  liked  to  sing.  What  it 
was  and  where  it  came  from  has  not 
been  established.  It  read: 
This  world,  dear  Marcia,  is  full  of 

deceit. 

And  friendship's  a  jewel  so  seldom 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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FAILURE 

(  From  page  5  ) 

turned  and  looked  across  the  campus. 
Tlie  black  trees  stood  out  against  the 
gray  gothic  buildings  brightened  by 
the  brilliant  sunlight.  The  campus 
was  all  but  deserted  for  the  Christmas 
holidays;  only  those  with  late  classes 
were  still  there  and  they  were  rushing 
to  get  away.  A  coed  rushed  past  him, 
her  bright  clothes  blending  with  the 
surrounding  colors  even  to  the  rust- 
colored  bricks  of  the  walk. 

Ralph  raised  his  head  and  looked 
at  the  campus  clock,  and  thought, 
how  many  times  have  I  looked  at  this 
clock?  Then  he  felt  the  hurt  in  him 
rising  to  his  throat,  making  it  hard 
to  swallow. 

Lord,  he  thought,  I  want  to  cry. 

He  thought  of  the  first  time  he 
came  to  the  campus.  The  trees  just 
turning  orange  and  the  first  snowfall 
and  how  he  had  paid  for  the  windows 
he  had  knocked  out  with  snowballs. 
He  thought  of  the  first  time  he  had 
gotten  drunk,  and  the  last,  and  how 
his  roommate  had  to  help  him  up  the 
stairs. 

He  thought  of  how  scared  he  had 
been  then  of  the  professors  and  how 
is  pleased  him  when  he  had  an  intelli- 
gent comment  to  make  in  class. 

Then,  he  thought,  how  can  I  be 
a  failure  when  I  have  never  achieved 
anything?  That's  it,  I'm  nothing.  I'm 
good  for  absolutely  nothing.  Why  in 
God's  name  do  people  such  as  I  exist? 

Then  he  realized  that  he  was  feel- 
ing sorry  for  himself  and  again  he 
was  sorry. 

"Hi,  Ralph,  when  you  leaving?" 
A  big  fooball  player  walking  alone 
in  a  school  sweater  asked. 

"I'm  going  now,"  he  said.  You 
don't  realize  how  soon  I  am  going, 
boy;  Fm  going  right  now,  he  thought. 

Ralph  turned  and  walked  across 
the  square  with  leaves  in  the  gutter 
and  leaves  on  the  grass  that  crunched 
nnd  crackled  under  his  feet,  and  he 
turned  up  his  coat  collar.  He  noticed 


that  the  sun  was  going  down. 

He  walked  up  the  brick  path  to  a 
building  that  was  newer  than  the  rest 
and  looked  out  of  place  on  the  camp- 
us. The  grass  was  green  around  the 
building,  and  the  slanting  rays  of  the 
sun  made  it  look  greener. 

He  turned  and  looked  back  over 
the  campus,  and  didn't  see  anyone. 
He  pulled  his  coat  closer  around  his 
shoulders  and  went  into  the  building. 
He  kept  his  eyes  on  the  floor.  He 
didn't  want  to  see  anyone. 

He  climbed  the  stairs,  stopped  at 
the  top,  and  looked  down.  He  felt 
very  tired. 

He  walked  across  the  hall  and 
knocked  on  the  door  labeled,  dean 
of  students. 

—Richard  Goley 


THE  TOWN 

(From  page  15) 

we  meet. 

Kind  agents  of  ease  and  composer  of 
strife. 

Without  thee,  alas!  What  are  riches 

and  powers? 
The  joy  of  a  moment,  the  sport  of  an 

hour. 

Hoiv  different  from  this  doth  a  true 

friend  appear. 
In  all  sorts  of  fortune,  your  fate  he 

will  share; 
If  you  are  pleased,  he  is  happy,  or  are 

you  distressed? 
No  joy  can  find  room  in  his  generous 

breast. 

In  the  year  1800  the  Charleston- 
of-the-Up-Country  began  to  decline 
and  finally  moved  into  complete  obliv- 
ion. Still,  however,  an  occasional  vis- 
itor seeks  out  this  ghost  town  of 
Union  County  and  wanders  among 
the  dilapidated  brick  buildings,  the 
oak  and  walnut  trees,  and  the  undis- 
turbed graves  and  probably  thinks  of 
the  unfulfilled  dreams  that  this  place 
personifies. 

Wallace  Culp 
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Wofford's  First  Years 


The  Boys 

Went  to  War 

When  Fort  Sumter  fell  to  the  Con- 
federates in  April  of  1861,  Wofford 
College  was  seven  years  old.  The  am- 
ple homes  of  the  six  WofFord  Profes- 
sors and  the  imposing  main  building 
loomed  large  in  Spartanburg,  a  town 
of  1216  citizens.  In  the  first  home 
on  Archer  Circle  lived  Warren  Du- 


Pre,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence. In  the  first  house  on  the  other 
side  of  the  main  building  (the  ad- 
ministration building  had  not  yet 
been  built)  lived  Whitefoord  Smith, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture. James  Carlisle,  A.M.,  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  lived  in  the  next 
house,  where  Dean  Philip  Covington 
now  lives.  The  house  that  now  serves 
as  the  infirmary  was  occupied  by  Da- 
vid Duncan,  A.M.,  Professor  of  An- 


cient Languages.  A.  M.  Ship,  D.D., 
President  of  the  College  and  Professor 
of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  lived  in 
a  house  that  stood  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  location  of  Carlisle  Hall 
near  the  railroad  track.  The  salary 
of  a  Wofford  professor  was  $1500 
per  year— a  very  good  income  when 
compared  with  the  seven  hundred  dol- 
lar annual  income  of  a  good  carpen- 
ter. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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In  1861,  there  were  seventy-nine 
students  at  Wofford  —  twenty-two 
freshmen,  twenty-three  sophomores, 
seventeen  juniors,  and  seventeen  sen- 
iors. Since  there  were  no  dormitories 
on  the  campus,  the  boys  boarded  with 
the  prominent  townspeople  or  with 
the  professors  at  a  rate  of  twelve  dol- 
lars a  month.  Tuition  appears  to  have 
been  reasonable  enough  at  twenty-five 
dollars  a  term,  with  a  "contingent"  fee 
of  two  dollars.  The  school  year  began 
on  the  first  day  of  October  and  ended 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  July, 
which  was  Commencement  Day.  The 
year  was  divided  into  two  terms  as  it 
is  today.  Entrance  rquirements  at 
Wofi'ord  seem  to  have  been  a  little 
more  stringent  than  they  are  now. 
The  Catalogue  of  1861  lists  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  for  admission  to 
the  freshman  class:  "A  candidate  is 
required  to  be  at  least  fourteen  j^ears 
of  age,  to  have  studied  carefully  the 
English,  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars, 
including  Prosody;  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Geography;  Arithmetic,  Algebra 
through  Equations  of  the  Second  De- 
gree; Caesar's  Commentaries,  four 
books;  Virgil's  Aeneid,  six  books  all 
of  Sallust;  Four  of  Cicero's  Orations; 
all  of  Jacob's  Greek  Reader;  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis,  six  books."  When 
the  student  was  admitted  to  Wofford, 
studies  continued  in  the  same  vein. 
During  the  first  term  of  the  sopho- 
more year  Horace  was  completed,  De- 
mosthenes or  Aeschines,  Latin  and 
Greek  exercises,  plane  Trigonometry 
'and  its  applications,  and  Ancient  His- 
tory. 

Most  Wofford  students  were  mem- 
bers of  either  the  Preston  Literary  So- 
ciety or  the  Calhoun  Literary  Society. 
These  two  societies  were  keen  rivals 
and  produced  much  intellectual  bene- 
fit and  stimulation  for  the  college. 
For  instance,  the  March  20,  1861, 
Spartanburg  Express  stated  that  the 
public  was  cordially  invited  to  a 
speech  to  be  made  by  a  Mr.  Preston 
C.  Johnson  of  Beaufort,  S.  C,  before 
the  Calhoun  Literary  Society  in  com- 
memoration of  John  C.  Calhoun's 
birthday.  The  Calhoun  Society  boast- 
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ed  a  library  of  six  hundred  books 
while  the  Preston  Society  had  four 
hundred.  There  were  25,000  books 
on  the  campus  including  the  15,000 
volumes  in  the  library  and  the  books 
possessed  by  the  two  literary  societies. 

Cordial  relations  existed  between 
the  students  at  Wofford  and  the  girls 
of  the  Spartanburg  Female  College, 
which  stood  at  the  other  end  of  Col- 
lege Street.  One  issue  of  the  Express 
said  that  President  Blake  and  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Female  College,  young  la- 
dies of  that  institution,  and  Wofford 
gentlemen  all  took  cars  on  the  rail- 
road for  a  "Pic  Nic  excursion"  down 
to  Cedar  Springs. 

The  proposed  commencement  exer- 
cises for  July  10,  1861,  are  typical  of 
ante-bellum  commencements  at  Wof- 
ford. On  Sunday,  July  7,  there  was 
to  be  a  sermon  before  the  graduating 
class  by  Rev.  Alexander  Means,  DD., 
LL.D.,  of  Georgia.  Honorable  James 
Simons  of  Charleston  was  to  make  an 
address  before  the  Calhoun  and  Pres- 
ton Literary  Societies  on  Tuesday, 
July  9.  A  visiting  committee  of  six 
sent  up  from  the  South  Carolina 
Methodist  Conference  was  to  hear  the 
senior  graduating  speeches.  Besides 
the  July  weather,  there  seems  to  have 
been  much  hot  air  from  other  sources. 

As  the  war  became  imminent,  ten- 
sion enveloped  Wofford  College  as  it 
did  most  of  the  other  institutions  in 
the  South.  In  March,  1860,  several 
Wofford  students  joined  a  newly 
formed  village  company,  the  Southern 
Guards.  This  group  was  permitted 
to  use  the  extreme  western  third  story 
room  in  the  main  building  as  an  arm- 
ory. When  on  April  30,  1860,  eight 
delegations  from  Southern  States 
walked  out  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  Charleston,  S. 
C,  because  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  slavery  plank,  the  tower  bell 
pealed  forth  Avith  excitement  and 
pride.  In  late  January  of  1861  Gov- 
ernor Pickens  urged  Wofford  stu- 
dents to  stay  in  school,  citing  the  neea 
of  educated  men  in  the  newly  formed 
nation.  In  early  February,  State  Sen- 
ator Cannon  of  Spartanburg  obtained 


the  governor's  approval  for  the  form- 
ation of  a  company  at  Wofford  to  pre- 
vent the  students  from  leaving  school 
in  order  to  enlist.  On  February  22, 
1861,  the  Southern  Guards— contain- 
ing some  Wofford  students— celebrat- 
ed their  first  anniversary  with  a  cere- 
mony in  the  Wofford  Chapel,  preced- 
ed by  a  parade  over  to  the  Female  Col- 
lege and  around  town.  With  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Sumter  on  the  12th 
and  13th  of  April,  a  delegation  of 
Wofford  students  offered  its  services 
to  the  Governor,  who  told  the  students 
to  stay  in  school.  Here  is  an  interest- 
ing sidelight  on  the  subject:  Professor 
Warren  DuPre  of  Wofford  published 
a  letter  in  the  newspapers  in  behalf 
of  Wofford  thanking  Major  T.  S.  Far- 
row and  others  for  relics  sent  from 
Fort  Sumter,  among  which  were  var- 
ious cannon  balls  and  a  fragment  of 
Major  Anderson's  (federal  command- 
er of  Fort  Sumter)  mantel  piece. 

Back  on  the  track  now.  There  was 
no  commencement  at  Wofford  College 
in  July  of  '61.  Six  of  the  promising 
senior  class  left  for  the  army  before 
taking  their  final  examinations.  By 
the  end  of  the  school  term,  twenty- 
nine  students  had  joined  the  army. 
The  faculty  decided  to  issue  the  di- 
plomas informally.  After  the  Yan- 
kees captured  Port  Royal  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1861,  Wofford  boys  be  gan  en- 
listing to  defend  the  coast.  By  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term  on  October 
1,  over  forty  had  enlisted,  leaving 
only  thirty  in  classes.  Only  eleven 
freshmen  and  sophomores  were  pres- 
ent at  the  close  of  the  term  ending 
December  13,  1861,  and  only  eight 
at  the  end  of  the  spring  term.  Because 
of  the  drastic  reduction  in  the  number 
of  students,  something  had  to  be  done 
with  the  professors.  Warren  DuPre 
went  to  the  coast  to  help  make  salt, 
and  Whitefoord  Smith  was  appointed 
pastor  of  Central  Methodist  Church. 
Professors  Duncan  and  Carlisle 
taught  high  school  classes  and  the 
few  remaining  college  students.  I 
don't  know  What  Dr.  Shipp  and  the 
board  of  trustees  did  other  than  invest 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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A  newspaper  editor  had  cause  to 
admonish  his  son  because  of  his  re- 
luctance to  go  to  school. 

"You  must  go  regularly  and  learn 
to  be  a  great  scholar,"  said  the  fond 
father  encouragingly,  otherwise  you 
can  never  be  an  editor,  you  know. 
What  would  you  do,  for  instance,  if 
your  paper  came  out  full  of  mis- 
takes?" 

"Father,"  was  the  reply,  "I'd  blame 
them  on  the  printer." 

And  then  the  father  wept  for  joy, 
for  he  knew  he  had  a  worthy  succes- 
sor for  the  editorial  chair. 


THE  MAIN  STEPS 

They  Have  Eyes 

Gracefully  they  soar  upward;  at 
times  they  are  squat  and  purposeful; 
some  are  crowded,  while  others 
rough;  still  others  are  breathtaking  in 
their  utter  simplicity.  But  each  serves 
a  purpose,  forming  a  connection  from 
one  level  of  life  to  another,  for  they 
are  steps. 

The  cement  in  the  middle  of  the 
step  is  worn,  worn  by  the  countless 
feet  on  numerous  occasions  through 
countless  days.  The  tiny  patter  of  a 
child's  feet,  the  guiding  feet  of  the 
father,  the  intruding  feet  of  a  stran- 
ger, the  weary  feet  of  the  old,  and 
the  hurried  feet  of  the  Wofford  man 
have  left  their  footprints  here. 

The  bannisters  are  worn  by  the 
constant  sliding,  pressing,  gripping 
and  stroking  of  hands— old  and  gnarl- 
ed hands,  those  beautiful  in  youth, 
and  hands  roughened  by  the  passing 
of  time. 

Here  on  these  steps  is  w^here  the 
Freshman  dreams  of  building  his 
mansions.  Here  the  senior  makes  his 
kingly  descent  after  graduation.  Here 
the  student  rushes  up  and  down;  this 
is  his  track,  his  court,  and  his  path- 
way. 

Our  Steps  have  witnessed  time's 
flight.  Generation  after  generation 
has  used  them,  worn  them,  remem- 
bered them,  and  forgotten  them. 
They  have  witnessed  the  worry  of 
students,  the  beauty  of  the  centennial, 
and  the  sorrow  of  death.  Yes,  a  close 
study  reveals  that  steps  are  well  used 
roads  of  Father  Time.  Life  ebbs  and 
flows  around  them,  time  passes  on. 
Still  their  beauty  shines,  beauty  out 
of  constant  use. 

If  only  they  could  talk!  The  worn 
threads,  the  bannisters  would  tell  an 
incomparable  story  of  human  drama. 
They  have  witnessed  it  all.  Despair 
and  ecstacy  would  climb  hand  in  hand 
in  their  tale.  Surely  theirs  would  be 
a  story  that  excells  all. 

Johnny  LeGette 


A  planter  asked  a  colored  preacher 
on  what  subjects  he  usually  preached 
in  his  labors  among  his  congregation. 

"Oh,  diff'rent  subjects,"  said  the 
preacher,  "sometimes  Ah  preaches  on 
love,  sometimes  on  baptism,  some- 
times on  heaven,  an'  sich  subjects." 

"Why  don't  you  preach  occasional- 
ly on  the  subject  of  chicken  stealing?" 

"Well,  Ah  tell  yo',  boss,  when  Ah 
preaches  on  dem  subjects  hit  allers 
throws  a  kind  o'  coldness  ober  de 
meetin'." 
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REMNANT 

(From  page  12) 

the  souls  of  the  wise  and  good  of  the 
past? 

The  notion  that  literature — poetry, 
drama,  novels,  stories,  essays  —  are 
giving  way  to  a  more  factual  kind  of 
writing  is  a  curious  and  odd  notion. 
One  might  as  well  argue  that  music 
is  dying.  For  since  the  first  warrior 
left  his  council  fire,  went  off  to  do 
mighty  deeds,  and  returned  to  find 
that  he  could  not  tell  of  his  wonder- 
ful works  but  had  to  call  on  a  com- 
panion, a  "masterless"  man,  to  tell 
about  them,  so  that  the  words  "walked 
up  and  down  in  the  hearts  of  'his  hear- 
ers"— ever  since  then  there  have  been 
poets.  For  a  poet  is  one  vvho  makes 
words  walk  up  and  down  in  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers,  whatever  the  form  he 
may  use.  He  is  the  builder  of  bridges 
between  the  source  of  all  truth  and 
those  of  us  who  cannot  see,  so  that 
we  may  walk  a  little  way  and  see  the 
river  of  time  and  the  shining  shores 
of  eternal  beauty  and  truth.  When 
the  poet  disappears,  we  will  unhitch 
our  convertibles  from  the  stars  so 
that  we  can  drive  them  to  bigger  and 
better  night  clubs.  Surely  we  shall 
get  to  heaven  more  pleasantly  that 
way,  though  there  may  be  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whose  heaven  it  is.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  we  may  end  up 
where  the  passengers  on  Hawthorne's 
Celestial  Railroad  ended.  Or,  what  is 
more  likely,  we  may  well  become 
Carel  Kapek's  Robots  and  Newts. 
There  are  those  in  the  world  who 
want  us  that  way.  If  I  thought  you 
were  such  an  one,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
should  never  have  written  this  letter. 

By  way  of  parenthesis  let  me  say 
one  word  about  "obscenity,"  which 
you  mentioned  in  your  editorial:  "As 
a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 
What  a  man  writes  may  be  foolish, 
unpolitic,  ineffective,  damaging  to  the 
college,  and  many  other  things,  but 
if  his  motive  is  pure,  the  writing  is 
not  obscene  to  him,  and  that  is  the 
main  point. 

The  world  has  a  way  of  crucifying 


or  neglecting  its  great  writers  during 
their  lifetime.  Emerson  had  to  wait 
more  than  a  score  of  years  to  be  in- 
vited back  to  Harvard  after  one  of 
his  unpopular  addresses.  Hawthorne 
had  only  a  few  disciples,  Poe  died  in 
poverty,  Melville  rated  only  a  half 
dozen  lines  in  the  newspapers  at  his 
death.  Whitman  was  fired  from  a  gov- 
ernment job  for  his  Leaves  of  Grass. 
Yet  Poe  recognized  Hawthorne's 
greatness,  Emerson  greeted  Whitman 
"at  the  beginning  of  a  great  career," 
Holmes,  after  hearing  one  of  Emer- 
son's lectures,  said  that  young  men 
went  away  as  though  they  had  heard 
one  say,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord." 

There  may  be  some  significance, 
too,  in  the  fact  that  The  Journal  of 
two  years  ago  was  awarded  first  prize 
as  the  best  literary  magazine  in  the 
state— the  award  being  made  by  a 
presumably  competent  critic— despite 
the  fact  that  the  chief  contributor  and 
the  person  responsible  for  the  issue 
that  received  special  mention  did  not 
have  a  very  large  following  among 
students  at  Wofford. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Kenneth  Coaxes 


SWIMMING 

(From  page  13) 

tice.  Add  to  that  time-killing  process 
the  fact  that  there  is  hardly  any  stu- 
dent body  interest  behind  them,  with- 
out forgetting  that  each  of  them  car- 
ries more  than  a  normal  load  in  each 
meet,  and  you  get  a  fairly  gloomy 
picture. 

But  over  against  those  woes,  the 
Terriers  can  boast  of  a  hard-working 
squad,  led  by  five  returning  lettermen 
and  strengthened  by  a  bunch  of  tal- 
ented newcomers,  and  it's  those  men 
who  hold  the  promise  for  a  better 
season. 

Captain  Summers,  a  two-year  let- 
terman  who  is  just  recovering  from 
a  hand  injury,  was  one  of  the  top 
point  men  for  the  squad  last  season, 
and  he  will  be  the  sparkplug  again 
this  season  as  he  strokes  off  the 
dashes. 


Richard  Hollis,  who  earned  a  Block 
"W"  last  year  on  the  440,  is  back  on 
that  rough  event— 22  laps  of  the  pool 
—while  veteran  John  "Hank"  Way 
adds  depth  to  the  backstroke  and  free- 
style division. 

Bob  Clyburn  came  out  too  late  to 
letter  last  season,  but  he  is  expected 
to  be  "a  great  help,"  according  to  the 
coaches,  as  he  works  at  the  220  and 
400-yard  relay.  A  "jack-of-all-trades" 
and  master  of  most  of  them.  Bill  Jef- 
feries  will  be  a  big  gun  in  the  indi- 
vidual medley,  the  220-yard  breast- 
stroke,  and  the  freestyle  dash. 

Letterman  Tom  Oakman  will  add 
strength  in  the  breaststroke  division, 
while  veteran  Jeter  Hammond  can 
make  the  backstroke  slot  look  much, 
brighter  if  he  gets  over  a  football  in- 
jury in  time.  The  strong  swimmer 
was  voted  Most  Valuable  by  the  team 
last  winter. 

Among  the  newcomers  to  the  team 
this  season,  powerful  Archie  Barron, 
experienced  breaststroker  Cris  Kanos, 
and  diver  Don  Elliot  should  be  rack- 
ing up  points  for  the  Gold  and  Blacks. 
Freestylers  Francis  Whitted,  John 
Coleman,  and  Charles  Overcarsh 
should  add  depth  to  their  events.  Ka- 
nos broke  the  team  record  for  the 
200-yard  breaststroke  in  practice  re- 
cently. 

Clad  in  new  trunks  this  season, 
the  Terriers  had  to  get  in  better  con- 
dition, according  to  the  coaches,  as 
they  polished  off  their  events  before 
the  first  meet.  With  "plenty  more 
hard  work"  they  are  looking  for  some 
wins— especially  over  U.  S.  C,  which 
beat  them  only  in  the  last  event  last 
season. 

It  seems  they  want  to,  and  from 
here  it  looks  like  they  might  do  just 
that. 

—Wallace  Watson 

Political  pun.  A  wisecracker  main- 
tains that  when  a  politician  makes  up 
his  bed,  he  should  lie  in  it.  Unfor- 
tunately he  seems  more  inclined  to 
make  up  his  bunk  and  lie  out  of  it. 
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He  didn't  want  to  share.  An  old 
Negro  was  charged  with  chicken 
stealing,  and  the  judge  said: 

"Where's  your  lawyer,  Uncle?" 

"Ain't  got  none,  Jedge." 

"But  you  ought  to  have  one,"  re- 
turned the  judge.  "I'll  assign  one  to 
defend  you." 

"No,  sah,  no,  sah,  please  don't  do 
dat,  begged  the  defendant. 

"Why  not?"  persisted  the  judge. 
"It  won't  cost  you  anything.  Why 
don't  you  want  a  lawyer?" 

"Well,  Ah'll  tell  you'  jedge,"  said 
the  old  man  confidentially.  "Ah  wants 
to  enj'y  dem  chickens  mahself.'" 


STAR  CROSSING 

( From  page  11) 

"I  will  do  the  dishes  again  tonight." 

"I'm  glad,  I  have  some  reports  to 
make  out." 

Hugh  finished  the  dishes,  watched 
an  hour  television  program,  took  a 
shower,  and  went  to  his  bedroom.  A 
cooling  breeze  blew  across  his  bed, 
and  sleep  was  not  long  coming. 

"Wake  up,  Hugh.  You  will  have 
to  hurry  or  you  will  be  late." 

''O.K.,  I'm  coming." 

Hugh  shaved  and  dressed  and  went 
to  the  kitchen  where  Mary  was  busy 
cooiimg  breakfast.  The  perking  cof- 
fee smelled  good. 

"I'm  glad  today  is  the  day  the 
maid  comes.  I  want  to  go  to  the 
beautician  and  have  my  hair  cut  and 
set.  Are  you  going  to  give  me  the 
money?" 

"How  much  do  you  need?" 

"About  seven-fifty,  I  guess." 

"Here  is  the  ten  dollars  we  set 
aside  for  miscellaneous  purposes.  Has 
the  paper  boy  come  yet?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"I'll  go  see." 

Hugh  went  out  and  returned  with 
the  paper. 

"Guess  what  happened  last  night?" 

"Our  tire  went  flat?" 

"No,  Richard  Stanley  shot  him- 
self." 

"What?" 

"Last  night  about  eleven." 
"Let  me  see  that." 
"Here." 

"What  a  pity.  I  bet  he  left  all  his 
money  to  that  Yankee  wife  of  his." 

"Probably  so.  When  do  you  think 
the  funeral  will  be?" 

"Tomorrow,  I  imagine.  I  hope  I 
will  have  as  big  a  funeral  as  he  will 
have." 

"You  will  never  die,  my  pet." 
".  .  .  and  Richard  Cory,  one  calm 
summer  night,  went  home  and 
put  a  bullet  through  his  head 

— Dave  Johnson 


In  Riverside  Park  a  young  poet 
who  had  just  sold  his  first  verses 
was  walking  dejectedly  along  a  path. 
A  friend  met  him  and  said,  "What 
on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

The  poet  heaved  a  long  sigh  and 
replied:  "Shakespeare  is  dead.  Keats, 
Shelley,  Byron— all  are  dead.  The 
responsibility  on  my  shoulders  is  al- 
most more  than  I  can  bear." 


¥•        *  » 


"Did  you  ever  attend  a  school  for 
stuttering?" 

"N-n-no,  I  j-j-j-just  picked  it  up." 
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FIRST  YEAR'S 

(From  page  18) 

a  bulk  of  the  college  endowment  in 
Confederate  bonds.  Professorial  sal- 
aries were  increased  but  not  enough 
to  keep  up  with  the  rapidly  inflating 
Confederate  currency.  By  1864  the 
Confederate  dollar  was  worth  about 
20c  in  gold.  In  1863-'64  eleven  stu- 
dents were  attending  college,  and  for- 
ty-seven were  attending  the  high 
school.  The  high  school  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Wofford  supporters  to  say 
that  Wofford  was  the  only  male  col- 
lege in  South  Carolina  which  did  not 
close  its  doors  during  the  war,  for  in 
1864-'65  there  were  no  students  in 
the  college  classes.  During  the  early, 
confident  war  years,  prominent  citi- 
zens donated  handsome  sums  to  Wof- 
ford. Simpson  Bobo  of  Spartanburg 
gave  $12,500.  Later  the  swollen  en- 
dowment amounted  to  little  because 
of  the  condition  of  Confederate  money 
and  bonds. 

Because  of  the  flight  of  Jefferson 
Davis  across  northwestern  South  Car- 
olina, soldiers  of  both  sides  were 
drawn  to  Spartanburg  in  April,  1865. 
Citadel  and  Arsenal  cadets  camped 
temporarily  on  the  Wofford  Campus 
before  the  Federals  came  through.  On 
a  Sunday  afternoon,  about  2  o'clock, 
Brigadier  General  W.  J.  Palmers 
came  into  Spartanburg  with  a  small 
brigade  of  cavalry.  The  Yankees  were 
trying  to  cut  off  Davis  as  he  fled 
across  South  Carolina.  They  took 
nothing  in  Spartanburg  except  some 
horses  and  mules.  Dr.  Shipp  had  to 
give  up  his  excellent  horse  in  ex- 
change for  an  old  nag.  At  the  Wof- 
ford President's  request.  Federal 
guards  were  stationed  in  the  Main 
Building  at  Wofford.  They  behaved 
well  but  took  some  of  the  books  from 
the  literary  societies'  libraries  with 
them  when  they  left  the  next  day. 

Among  James  H,  Carlisle's  person- 
al books  and  belongings  in  the  Wof- 
ford College  Library,  there  is  a  Wof- 
ford catalogue  of  1861  containing 
lists  of  alumni,  faculty,  students, 
courses,  etc.    Apparently,  this  was 


Dr.  Carlisle's  personal  copy,  for  in 
the  margin  beside  some  of  the  stu- 
dents' names  has  been  written  "K," 
"W,"  or  "D"  with  an  occasional  date 
in  the  old  fashioned  script  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Probably  the  profes- 
sor was  trying  to  keep  up  with  his 
former  students  who  were  in  the 
army.  Of  the  seventy-nine  students 
in  Wofford  College  in  1861,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Carlisle  had  marked  eight  as  hav- 
ing died,  six  as  killed,  and  ten  as 
wounded.  This  is  the  quietest  but 
most  realistic  hint  about  Wofford  Col- 
lege during  the  Civil  War. 


TRADITION 

(From  page  4) 

and  the  necessity  of  a  representative 
government  as  the  natural  foundation 
upon  which  to  construct  our  govern- 
ment? Even  now  in  the  twentieth 
century  our  great  nation  would  exist 
precariously  and  present  a  vulnerable 
flank  to  the  destructive  ideologies  at- 
tempting to  penetrate  our  lines  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  are  firmly 
bound  to  our  American  tradition.  We 
in  America  today  have  been  inculcated 
with  those  examples  of  strength  and 
intrepidity  with  which  the  history  of 
our  nation  has  abounded  and  have, 
through  sustaining  our  tradition,  for- 
tified our  minds  and  bodies  against 
the  threats  of  those  who  would  de- 
stroy our  sacred  institutions.  America 
has  always  defended  its  right  to  op- 
erate as  a  democracy  and  will  always 
defend  that  right,  for  it  is  traditional. 

This  powerful  force  which  is  term- 
ed American  tradition  is  analogous  to 
that  force  of  no  mean  significance 
which  is  locally  expressed  as  Wofford 
tradition.  Wofford  tradition  is  not 
just  an  empty,  wind  blown  concept 
which  is  manifest  solely  in  the  wrin- 
kled saintly  faces  which  grace  our 
chapel  walls.  Nor  is  its  sole  physical 
embodiment  the  time-worn  floors  in 
Old  Main  over  which  students  have 
trod  for  decade  upon  decade.  On  the 
contrary,  this  Wofford  tradition  of 


which  we  speak  is  boundless  and  in- 
definable, for  it  is  the  unorganized 
accumulation  of  the  best  of  Wofford's 
past.  Its  inception  must  be  traced 
back  beyond  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone for  Old  Main  to  a  noble  idea 
that  was  entertained  in  the  mind  of 
a  penurious  old  Methodist  minister, 
Ben  Wofford.  The  idea  of  founding 
an  institution  which  by  offering  a 
broad  liberal  education  would  bring 
out  the  best  in  men  germinated  and 
has  been  perpetuated  through  the 
years  by  the  great  men  who  have 
served  the  institution  as  members  of 
the  faculty  and  by  those  who  have 
graduated  from  Wofford  and  become 
leaders  in  their  respective  professions. 
It  can  certainly  not  be  said  that  Wof- 
ford tradition  weighs  upon  our  brains 
like  an  Alp  except  in  emphasis  of  the 
tremendous  influence  which  it  has 
upon  all  who  have  come  into  contact 
with  it. 

Inherent  in  Wofford  tradition  is  the 
principle  of  academic  freedom  —  a 
freedom  which,  among  other  things, 
enables  the  faculty  to  express  an  opin- 
ion without  fear  of  their  positions 
being  jeopardized  by  the  wrath  of 
petty  politicians.  This  part  of  our 
tradition  affects  all  of  us,  but  rather 
than  weighing  heavily  upon  our 
brains,  it  liberates  our  intellectual 
processes  and  forms  a  mighty  bul- 
wark against  the  steadily  increasing 
trend  in  the  United  States  toward 
thought  control.  This  particular  facet 
of  Wofford  tradition  has  been  pre- 
served and  polished  by  careful  han- 
dling for  generations  and  today  emits 
a  conspicuously  brilliant  ray  of  light 
in  our  troubled  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Only  one  aspect  of  our  tradition 
has  been  mentioned  above,  but,  need- 
less to  say,  there  are  more  that  have 
been  equally  important  in  raising 
Wofford  to  the  plain  of  greatness 
which  it  has  achieved.  Scorn  Wof- 
ford tradition  if  you  will,  but  as  you 
are  laughing,  pause  and  glance 
around  you. 

-T.  T.  M. 
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"Ah  wants  to  be  procrastinated  at 
de  nex'  corner,"  said  an  old  colored 
man  to  the  street  car  conductor. 

"You  want  to  be  what?"  replied 
the  conductor. 

"Procrastinated,  sah— put  off,  dat's 
what  I  n^iean." 


SMITH 
CHURCH 
STREET 
DRUGS 

:     157  NORTH  CHURCH  ST. 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


Found  at  last:  The  absent-minded 
professor  was  having  a  physical  ex- 
amination. "Stick  out  your  tongue," 
commanded  the  doctor,  "and  say 
'Ah.' " 

"Ah,"  obeyed  the  professor. 

"It  looks  all  right,"  nodded  the 
M.  D.,  "but  why  the  postage  stamp?" 

"Oh-ho,"  said  the  professor.  "So 
that's  where  I  left  it." 

r^l^ARTAh^^] 
(    Service  Stotion  ) 

?  HOYLE  (Fat)  VASSEY  ) 

r  North  Church  Street  / 

(  Opposite  Craft's  Drug  Store  ) 

}  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C.  ) 
(  Wofford  Students'  } 
^  Checks  Cashed  Cheerfully  ( 

You  win.  A  group  of  boys  found 
a  puppy.  As  each  had  a  doubtful 
claim  it  was  agreed  that  the  one  that 
could  tell  the  biggest  lie  should  keep 
the  puppy. 

A  pious  man  came  along,  and  learn- 
ing what  they  were  doing  upbraided 
them  for  doing  what  he  told  them 
was  a  very  vdcked  thing.  "Why," 
said  he,  "I  never  told  a  lie  in  my 
life." 

"Give  him  the  pup,  give  him  the 
pup,"  shouted  the  boys  in  chorus. 


LITTLE  MAN  ON  CAMPUS  by  Dick  Bibler 
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A  minister  displayed  this  sign  in 
his  study:  "If  you  have  troubles,  come 
in  and  tell  us  about  them.  If  you 
liaven't,  come  in  and  tell  us  how  you 
do  it." 


Nice  little  lake,  too.  Absent-mind- 
ed Professor  Smith  had  left  his  berth 
in  the  sleeper  to  find  a  drink  of  ice 
water  and  was  hopelessly  lost  in  the 
middle  of  the  aisle.  It  was  about  mid- 
night and  the  train  was  speeding 
through  the  country. 

"Don't  you  remember  the  number 
of  your  berth?"  asked  the  conductor, 

"I'm— er— afraid  not,"  was  the  re- 
ply- 

"Well,  haven't  you  any  idea  where 

it  was?" 

"Why,  uh-uh,  yes,  to  be  sure." 
The  professor  brightened  perceptibly. 
"I  did  notice  one  time  this  afternoon 
that  the  window  looked  out  upon  a 
little  lake.'" 


You  can't  always  tell.  A  country 
editor  decided  to  adopt  the  city  idea 
of  posting  bulletins  of  important 
events  in  front  of  his  shop.  Soon  after 
he  had  erected  his  bulletin  board  he 
was  told  by  a  local  physician  that 
Deacon  Jones  was  seriously  ill.  The 
deacon  was  a  man  of  some  promi- 
nence in  the  community,  so  the  editor 
posted  a  series  of  bulletins  as  follows: 

10  A.M.— Deacon  Jones  no  better. 

11  A.M.— Deacon  Jones  has  re- 
lapse. 

12:30  P.M.-Deacon  Jones'  fam- 
ily has  been  summoned. 

3:10  P.M.-Deacon  Jones  has 
died  and  gone  to  heaven. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  a  traveling- 
salesman  happened  by,  stopped  to 
read  the  bulletins,  and  going  to  the 
board,  added  the  followino-; 

4:10  P.M.— Great  excitement  in 
heaven.  Deacon  Jones  has  not  ar- 
rived vet. 
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HONOR:  A  Muchly-Treated  Thing 


ENIGMA 


Wofford  is  fortunate  in  liaving  one 
dormitory  whicli  most  students  think 
adequate  to  accommodate  them  — 
Greene  Hall.  Each  year  when  Mr. 
Smithy  man  "flings  wide  the  gates," 
a  host  of  juniors  and  sophomores  re- 
claim old  rooms  or  evacuate  Carlisle 
for  the  more  attractive  Greene.  What 
few  rooms  are  left  vacant  by  the  up- 
perclassmen  are  procured  by  those 
freshmen  who  rise  earliest. 

After  the  dust  has  cleared,  a  stu- 
dent often  finds  himself  with  an  un- 
intended roommate.  This  unfortunate 
situation  develops  very  often  as  a  re- 
sult of  fraternity  loyalty.  Upperclass- 
men  roommates  often  sign  into  sepa- 
rate rooms  leaving  space  for  younger 
fraternity  members.  However,  the 
"desperate"  freshman  signs  into  any 
room  available,  thus  causing  confu- 
sion as  far  as  the  "old"  occupant  and 
the  intended  roommate  are  concerned. 
This  type  of  incident  often  leads  to 
great  resentment  and  is  conducive  to 
fraternity  friction  or  anti-fraternity 
sentiment. 

"Swapping"  is  not  always  the  an- 
swer to  the  problem.  Frequently,  nei- 
ther occupant  wishes  to  move  out,  es- 
pecially if  the  would-be  roommate  is 
more  undesirable  than  the  one  already 
acquired.  Too  often  no  solution  can 
be  found  and  an  ill-fated  relationship 
exists  between  the  roommates. 

Although  we  do  not  know  the  an- 
swer to  this  enigma,  we  can  suggest 
that  old  roommates  use  more  fore- 
sight when  attempting  to  aid  their 
friends. 

Another  problem  concerning 
Greene  Hall  is  the  ease  with  which 
new  students  acquire  rooms  while  the 
waiting  list  from  Carlisle  remains 
stable.  We  have  seen  this  occurrence 
in  the  past  and  know  of  at  least  one 
current  example.  A  student  who  did 
not  attend  Wofford  this  past  semester 


".  .  .  /'//  none  of  it.  Honour 
is  a  mere  scutcheon." 

FalstafF,  Henry  IV,  Part  1,  V.  i 

The  loopholes  in  any  document  are 
inevitably  inhabited  with  argument, 
but  it  seems  a  more  practical  thing 
to  discuss  the  idea  rather  than  its 
technicalities.  In  an  abstract  discus- 
sion one  should  define  his  terms  and 
designate  his  ultimate.  Honor  is  taken 
to  mean  the  esteem  due  or  paid  to 
worth;  the  symbol  of  worth  varies 
with  private  axlology.  The  ultimate 
goal  appears  to  be  the  achievement 
of  that  esteem. 

Aside  from  the  absurd  and  revok- 
ing proposals  submitted  by  the  Stu- 
dent Council,  has  it  been  decided  that 
every  individual  student  actually 
limits  an  honor  system?  That  is  the 
basic  requirement  for  such  a  system. 
There  can  be  no  honor  that  is  uni- 
versal, and  if  one  disagrees  then  the 
whole  idea  should  be  dropped.  But, 
supposing  that  the  idea  were  agreed 
upon,  is  there  any  ground  to  ask  that 
a  student  be  permitted  to  take  his 
tests  in  his  private  room  or  at  home? 
Certainly  not,  and  it  will  never  come 
to  pass.  Ask  any  professor. 

Students  at  this  small  liberal  arts 
college  interested  in  qualitative  Chris- 
tian education  have  been  vexed  by  this 
fancy-of-the-few  for  decades,  and  it  is 
about  time  that  the  concept  be  finally 
decided  upon.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment contains  no  section  explaining 


has  been  given  preference  over  sev- 
eral students  from  our  sister  dormi- 
tory. 

The  aforementioned  problems  are 
just  two  of  the  several  grievances 
which  arise  from  a  lack  of  pleasant 
quarters.  The  proposed  construction 
of  the  new  dormitory  should  greatly 
alleviate  the  strains  placed  on  Greene 
and  tempers.  The  breaking  of  ground 
for  the  new  Student  Union  Building 
will  be  acknowledged  with  exultation 
from  these  quarters. 

—Charles  Coker 


its  requirement  for  ratification  (ant 
obvious  blunder),  and  the  student  is' 
left  to  speculate  what  his  vote  isj 
worth.  Must  we  conform  as  a  mi-l 
nority  to  a  system  entirely  antitheti- 
cal to  our  sense  of  values?  It  seems 
that  the  proposal  was  not  justified  byl 
answering  the  question,  Do  we  need 
an  honor  system?  The  presumptuous! 
few  would  argue  long,  loud  and  shal- 
lowly,  but  they  would  prove  nothing.; 
""When  I  created  the  heaven  and  earth 
I  became  absolute:  you  will  be  hon-; 
est."  The  assumption  that  we  will  allj 
be  honourable  men  defeats  itself,  it 
seems.  ! 

When  the  system  is  called  up  for! 
discussion  there  will  be  an  evasion  oni 
the  part  of  our  governors  concerning! 
the  drinking  situation.  Brilliant  poli- 
tics, but  this  should  certainly  be  in- 
cluded. According  to  the  archaic  rules 
of  the  college,  no  one  drinks  any- 
time,   anywhere.     This  stipulation! 
should  be  revised  or  discarded;  ignor- 
ing the  issue  does  not  solve  the  prob-j 
lem — and  there  is  one.  Apparently,! 
though,  this  is  not  as  important  as 
the  profuse  cheating  and  lying  that 
occurs  in  our  classrooms. 

What  is  wrong  with  our  present 
system,  that  our  elected  should  radi-! 
cally  dismiss  it?  It  is  a  good  thing  1 
to  have  a  professor  handy  during 
tests,  and  there  is  no  strict  monitor- 
ing in  this  college.  Why,  then,  should 
we  be  so  hasty  to  reform  it?  The  idea 
of  self-government  is  valid  until  it 
reaches  the  point  of  absurdity.  A 
beautiful  thought— we  vote  our  honor 
in— but  it  is  extremely  unrealistic  and 
evasive  of  our  current  problems. 

Before  we  carry  the  pennonless 
hatchment  of  honor  to  its  grave  let 
us  consider  the  gravity  of  the  act. 
Trying  to  get  an  amendment  such  as 
the  proposed  one  past  the  faculty 
would  jeopardize  any  future  attempt 
at  liberty.  I  vote  nay,  and  end  my, 
catechism. 

-J.  E.  J. 
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Individual 

Jack  perished  happily 


Dear  Doctor, 

I  am  quite  taken  aback  at  your 
utter  disregard  for  rational  reasoning. 
Though  I  am  sure  that  you  are  no 
doubt  deeply  convinced  that  you  are 
justified  in  your  prejudice  against 
those  who  neglect  the  sanctity  of  hu- 
man life,  I  see  no  logical  motivation 
for  your  most  recent  actions  concern- 
ing my  w^elfare. 

I  might  have  taken  the  same  puer- 
ile attitude  last  year  at  MacFarland 
High.  One's  outlook  and  toleration 
changes  entirely  after  having  either 
experienced  or  reasoned  out  logically 
the  implications  and  consequences  of 
certain  anti-social  acts.  Stark  reality 
banishes  all  mistaken  preconceptions. 

I  shall  re-create  for  you  on  paper 
my  initiation  into  and  the  disbanding 
of  "The  Agency." 

Ten  months  ago  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Noel  Strite.  He  actu- 
ally met  me.  Noel  told  me  that  he 
was  very  interested  in  me.  This  being 
a  novel  experience  for  me,  I  was 
awed.  He  also  stressed  the  importance 
of  my  being  twelve  years  old  in  the 
eleventh  grade.  Noel  explained  that 
he  was  starting  a  protection  agency. 
MacFarland  was  and  is  again  notori- 
ous for  its  violence.  He  proposed  to 
effectuate  a  plan  with  which  the  gang- 
beatings,  rapes,  and  robberies  would 
be  eliminated.  Noel  abominated  vio- 
lence. 

Noel  took  me  under  his  wing,  so 
to  speak,  for  the  next  few  weeks.  He 
gave  me  several  books  to  read,  among 
which  was  one  entitled  "The  Intelli- 
gent Individual  and  Society."  This 
was  veritably  the  iconoclast's  bible. 
It  appealed  to  my  reason,  even  though 
it  was  a  bit  radical.  After  roughly 
forty  days  and  as  many  books  on 
science,  logic,  and  philosophy  there 
was  practically  no  trace  of  my  pre- 
vious beliefs  and  convictions,  which 
were  never  very  deep  anyway. 

After  this  period  Noel  had  his  or- 


ganization fairly  well  established. 
Each  student  wishing  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  bullying  and  beatings  around 
the  school  would  pay  a  specified  week- 
ly amount,  according  to  his  family's 
salary.  There  was  a  charge  of  twenty- 
five  cents  for  every  two  thousand  dol- 
lars of  income.  This  consideration  of 
financial  status  was  appreciated  by 
almost  everyone  except  those  with 
families  in  the  ten  thousand  dollar  and 
over  bracket.  But  soon  fewer  and 
fewer  students  paid  their  account  on 
time  .  .  .  some  even  dropped  out  en- 
tirely. This  was  foreseen  by  us,  for 
I  had  been  asked  to  join  the  staff,  and 
was  attributed  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  boisterous  element  in  the  school. 

Noel  and  I  of  course  could  not  tol- 
erate this.  If  "The  Agency"  were 
forced  to  dissolve,  we  would  lose  close 
to  two  thousand  dollars.  This  was 
two  thousand  dollars  a  week,  for  we 
twenty-three  other  members  on  the 
staff  to  pay. 

To  get  to  the  root  of  the  trouble, 
only  one  logical  route  lay  ahead.  We 
conducted  an  investigation.  This  re- 
sulted in  exposing  several  reaction- 
aries who  were  trying  to  convince  the 
students  that  "The  Agency"  was  a 
pernicious  organization.  The  devas- 
tating thing  about  this  was  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  unthinking  stu- 
dents were  being  taken  in  by  the  re- 
actionaries' persuasions. 

This  was  the  debut  of  my  new- 
found reasoning.  The  disturbance  had 
to  be  settled  and  I  volunteered  to  quell 
it.  If  anyone  else  had  undertaken 
this,  he  would  have  probably  failed. 
The  most  sensible  way  to  excise  the 
ulcers  was  to  exterminate  them.  This 
was  my  job. 

Jack  Bauer  was  one  of  the  worst 
recalcitrants.  Since  he  could  not  be 
appealed  to  by  reason  and  since  any 
threats  would  result  in  the  loss  of  our 
respectability  in  the  eyes  of  our  pa- 
trons, I  eradicated  him. 


The  day  that  I  knocked  on  Jack's 
door  was  very  opportune,  though  not 
by  chance.  His  mother  and  he  had 
just  had  an  altercation  over  Jack's 
rights  and  privileges.  I  was  informed 
of  this  by  one  of  his  ostensible  friends 
who  had  been  hanging  around  him 
from  the  time  that  we  had  placed  him 
on  our  list  of  subversives.  As  soon 
as  I  received  the  word  that  Jack's 
parents  had  gone  downtown,  I  hitched 
a  ride  to  his  neighborhood  and  walked 
to  his  house.  Jack  was  surprised  to 
see  me,  for  the  only  time  that  I  had 
spoken  to  him  was  when  I  had  tried 
to  show  him  that  he  was  being  un- 
reasonable in  verbally  attacking  "The 
Agency." 

He  asked  me  what  I  had  come  to 
see  him  about  and  as  I  replied,  "To 
discuss  a  few  important  matters,"  he 
invited  me  in  and  began  to  open  two 
Pepsis. 

"Like  what?  The  Agency?" 

"That's  correct." 

"Well,  start  discussing." 

"I  would  like  for  you  to  sign  a 
suicide  note." 

He  laughed  a  "Why?" 

"For  the  simple  reason  that  you 
are  going  to  commit  suicide." 

Jack  was  the  f>erfect  picture  of 
mute  terror.  It  was  just  as  I  had  ex- 
pected. He  pleaded  desperately  for 
me  to  spare  him  and  promised  that 
he  would  join  "The  Agency"  and  cam- 
paign for  us  .  .  .  just  as  I  had  ex- 
pected. I  explained  to  him  very  care- 
fully that  I  would  be  forced  to  murder 
his  mother  also  if  he  refused  to  sign 
the  typed  suicide  note.  He  slowly  re- 
moved a  pen  from  his  pocket  and  ac- 
quiescingly  signed  the  note  as  if  he 
were  hypnotized,  for  in  a  sense,  he 
actually  was.  The  note  had  been 
typed  on  Jack's  own  typewriter  by 
another  of  his  supposed  friends  and 
one  of  my  accomplices.  The  boy  who 
typed  the  note  had  been  picked  be- 
( Continued  on  page  19) 
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On  Tradition's  Glossed  Limits:    a  letter  to  the  editor 


I  was  glad  to  see,  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Wofford  Journal,  an  editorial 
"In  Defense  of  Tradition."  Fraternity 
news  and  sports  developments  con- 
tribute their  bit  to  the  character  of 
a  literary  journal,  but  it  is  also  re- 
freshing to  see  an  occasional  article 
dealing  with  ideas  as  well  as  events. 

But  I  feel  that  this  particular  edi- 
torial failed  to  do  justice  to  tradition. 
Tradition  was  dealt  with  as  though 
it  were  a  sinking  ship  that  needed  to 
be  saved  by  any  means — fair  or  foul. 
It  was  defended,  not  at  all  on  the 
strength  of  its  own  worth,  but 
through  undisguised  attacks  on  the 
character  and  motives  of  the  individ- 
uals who  have  failed  to  be  awed  or 
overwhelmed  by  the  tremendous 
weight  of  tradition. 

Rather  than  criticize,  I  would  like 
to  know  what  the  causes  might  be 
for  the  antagonistic  tone  expressed  in 
the  editorial  —  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  causes  are  basically  social 
and  not  merely  individual. 

Alert  students  are  aware  of  the  lin- 
gering spirit  of  aloofness  that  hovers 
over  the  campus— a  quiet  but  none- 
the  less  real  antagonism  between 
those  we  might  term  "seekers"  and 
"preservers."  Seekers  are  those  ex- 
tremists who  are  inclined  to  examine, 
to  question,  to  forge  ahead  on  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge,  and  to  "Prove 
all  things;  (and)  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good."  He  is  never  content  to  "let 
well  enough  alone."  He  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  liberal,  progressive,  or 
modern  and  he  is  often  critical  of  the 
status  quo.  We  frequently  find  him 
in  trouble  with  the  pawns  and  the 
nobility  of  the  established  systems- 
whatever  the  established  systems  are. 
He  is  a  true  scientist— not  profession- 
ally perhaps  —  but  in  his  everyday 
living. 

He  is  sometimes  judged  irreligious 
and  atheistic,  but  in  truth  he  may 
have  his  own  religion,  his  own  faith 
and  convictions.  The  person  we  think 
of  as  the  advance  guard — the  "cutting 


edge,"  so  to  speak — he  is  a  seeker. 
In  many  fields  his  quest  for  truth, 
justice,  and  decency  is  appreciated 
and  rewarded  by  the  public.  In  fields 
which  are  less  popular  he  may  live 
and  die  unnoticed  or  unwanted.  Evo- 
lution and  progress  are  fundamental 
facts  to  him  and  he  wants  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  on-going  process 
of  life. 

An  extreme  "preserver,"  on  the 
other  hand,  wants  to  keep  what  has 
been  achieved  thus  far.  The  world 
is  a  rather  nice  place  and  he  cannot 
see  why  there  is  any  need  to  change. 
He  is  apt  to  be  against  change  on  the 
grounds  that  present  practices  have 
"worked"  thus  far  and  that  experi- 
menting with  the  new  and  the  un- 
tried is  often  dangerous.  He  is  the 
champion  and  defender  of  the  status 
quo.  He  prefers  the  "tried  and  true" 
ways  of  doing  things.  He  is  never 
one  to  do  anything  "rash."  He  would 
never  knowingly  ".  .  .  go  off  the  deep 
end."  In  politics  he  leans  far  to  the 
right.  Sometimes  he  is  called  reac- 
tionary, conservative,  or  orthodox.  He 
loves  to  recall  the  glories  of  the  past, 
his  family  history,  his  school  tradi- 
tions. He  is  quite  sure  that  changes 
are  more  apparent  than  real.  He 
would  rather  not  be  bothered  with 
evolution — biological,  societal  or  any 
other  kind  of  evolution.  The  future, 
he  feels  sure,  will  turn  out  all  right 
as  long  as  people  don't  try  to  tamper 
with  it  or  ".  .  .  remold  certain  insti- 
tutions to  satisfy  the  whims  of  a  few." 

Of  course,  these  are  just  thumb- 
nail sketches  and  represent  not  actual 
people  but  "pure  types."  For  exam- 
ple, even  the  most  ardent  "seeker" 
would,  in  some  respects,  be  more  like 
a  "preserver."  Nevertheless,  the  dis- 
tinctions between  these  types,  though 
not  as  sharp  as  we  may  think  they 
are,  apparently  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  serve  as  a  focal  point  in  cam- 
pus tension." 

No  doubt,  truth  lies  neither  with 
the  traditionalists  (the  "preservers") 


nor  with  the  modernists  (the  "seek- 
ers"). Why,  then,  talk  and  write  and 
act  as  though  it  does?  Why  defend 
such  an  obviously  untenable  position? 
In  a  college-level  editorial  give  tra- 
dition its  due,  but  in  doing  so  why 
gloss  over  its  limitations? 

—Alan  Stewart 


NEW  WAYS  1  WILL  NOT  TRY 

Said  Life  Force  to  Amoeba,  as  she 

wiggled  in  the  tide, 
''''Ifs  time  you're  evoluting,  so  get 

busy  and  divide.^'' 
But  Amoeba,  from  tradition,  argued: 

''''It  is  plain  to  view 
Where  there^s  been  one  organism 

there  can''t  suddenly  be  two^ 
BUT  THERE  WERE. 

Said  Changed  Environment  to  Am- 
phibian, as  he  floated  der  the  sand: 

'"''YovCll  have  to  change  your  habits, 
go  bone  dry  and  live  on  land^ 

Wet  Amphibian,  by  Zoology  haw  of 
Fittest-to-Survive , 

Demonstrated  out  of  water  he  just 
couldn't  keep  alive! 
BUT  HE  DID. 

Said  Instinct  to  the  Anthropoid,  ''''If 

you're  to  slug  and  roar 
Ws  time  you  learned  to  balance  on 

two  feet  instead  of  four^ 
Mr.  Anthro  proved  by  Physics  that 

if  he  should  leave  his  rut, 
He''d  lose  his  equilibrium  and  bump 

his  coconut! 

BUT  HE  DIDN'T. 

Said  Experience  to  the  Cave  Man: 

''''This  rough  stuff's  going  flat; 
You'll  have  to  rule  your  roost  and 

clan  by  subtler  means  than  that.''"' 
The  Cave  Man  cited  Nature''s  Law 

to  prove  he''d  be  a  dub 
For  flabby  law  and  order  to  scrap 

his  solid  club! 

BUT  HE  DID. 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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Hand  on  the  Plow 


"Fred,  Fr-ed!  Come  in  this  house. 
The  wind  from  the  north  is  blowin'. 
It'll  be  freezin'  tonight.  Make  haste!" 

Maude,  the  persimmons  are  col- 
orin'.  This  tree's  gonna  come  through 
in  a  day  or  so." 

"Doctor  Webber,  come  in  this 
house;  stop  pesterin'  that  tree.  You've 
got  enough  sick  patients  without  your 
comin'  down  with  a  cold.  Besides, 
Cousin  Mattie  and  Abram  are  comin' 
for  supper.  Bring  that  old  ham  out 
o'  the  smokehouse  in  here." 

"Women!"  He  stamped  off  to  the 
smokehouse  with  a  pseudo-dignified 
air,  glaring  down  at  the  fall  cabbage 
plants  that  were  slowly  withering 
away  in  the  brisk  fall  nights. 

As  he  lifted  the  ham  down  from 
the  rafters  of  the  little  building  which 
had  served  him  as  an  office  for  a 
while  after  he  and  Maude  were  mar- 
ried, he  began  to  wonder  about  the 
folks  coming  in  for  supper.  Sure, 
Mattie  and  Maude  were  cousins,  but 
he  and  Abram  hadn't  said  more  than 
half  a  dozen  words  to  each  other  in 
the  last  six  month.  Arabelle  Summers 
could  frolic  around  and  play  the  fool 
with  those  Jackson  boys  down  on  the 
swamp,  but  she  wasn't  getting  any 
favors  from  him.  The  very  idea.  This 
bunch  of  fools  could  damn  anyone 
else  around;  but  then  when  one  of 
their  little  darlings  got  in  trouble, 
they  could  very  nicely  overlook  it. 
Mr.  Abram  Summers,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Stewards,  respected  far- 
mer, father  of  a  harlot!  What  was 
that  the  Bible  said  about  Pharisees? 
Well  .  .  . 

"Fred  Webber,  where're  you?"  The 
shrill  air  was  broken  with  an  even 
shriller  voice.  "Bring  that  ham  in 
here.  Roxanna  is  fryin'  the  chicken, 
and  I  need  to  cut  off  some  o'  that." 

He  strode  into  the  kitchen  with 
the  ham  held  firmly  in  his  hands. 
He  plopped  it  on  the  kitchen  table 
and  was  about  to  go  out  for  one  last 


look  a  that  persimmon  tree,  when 
Maude  glanced  up  from  the  oven 
door.  "Roxanna  has  already  lit  the 
lamps  in  the  parlor.  Go  chunk  up 
the  fire  before  Mattie  and  Abram  get 
here.  That's  somethin'  else  I  want 
to  tell  you,  Fred.  Be  civil  to  'em. 
After  all,  they're  our  cousins.  They 
can't  help  what  Arabelle  did.  Be- 
sides, we  have  to  forgive  and  forget." 

"You  know  what  I've  said,  Maude. 
If  they'll  come  clean,  and  the  whole 
church'll  re-accept  them  on  that  basis, 
then  I've  nothin'  to  say.  But  sit  up 
in  the  Amen  corner  like  a  bunch  of 
Pharisees,  that's  what  they  are.  The 
whole  lot  of  'em." 

"I've  no  time  to  discuss  that  now. 
Go  chunk  up  the  fire.  They'll  be 
here  soon.  Fred,  where're  vou  go- 
ing?" 

Just  about  that  minute  she  saw 
his  coat  flap  disappear  as  he  stalked 
out  through  the  door,  across  the  back 
porch,  and  down  the  steps. 

John  Brown!  he  thought.  Why 
can't  people  tend  to  their  own  busi- 
ness? Maude  is  trying  to  patch  things 
up  with  the  Summers.  But  he  had 
taken  a  stand  and  didn't  aim  to  give 
any  ground.  Arabelle  was  in  the 
wrong,  and  everybody  knew  it.  Of 
course  they  wouldn't  side  with  a  rela- 
tively newcomer  even  though  he  was 
the  doctor  and  even  though  he  had 
married  one  of  the  community  girls. 
But  he  had  convictions,  and,  God 
willing,  he  would  stand  firm.  Br-r, 
the  wind  was  getting  colder.  Surely, 
those  persimmons  would  be  ripe  soon. 
Hm-m,  would  they  be  good! 

He  could  barely  see  the  tree  in  the 
dim  light.  He  reached  up  on  tiptoe 
and  grasped  the  lower  limb.  He  pulled 
it  down  and  selected  a  persimmon 
that  felt  to  be  the  ripest.  He  lifted  it 
to  his  mouth  with  almost  a  childlike 
eagerness.  He  bit  down  to  enjoy  the 
pulpy  fruit.  But  instead  of  smiling, 
he  grimaced  and  spit  the  fruit  out. 


"Dolt!"  I  should  have  known  better, 
he  thought.  Mealy-mouthed  business! 
Why  don't  we  have  some  frost?  That 
would  about  ripen  these  things  up. 
Oh,  well! 

Inside  the  warm  parlor  he  forgot 
about  the  persimmons.  If  only  Maude 
hadn't  invited  .  .  .  well,  it's  too  late 
now.  They'll  be  here  soon.  There'll 
be  a  fuss;  I  know  it.  But  they're  in 
the  wrong.  Arabelle  was  sent  off  to 
boarding  school,  but  still  they  are  so 
self-righteous.  If  a  call  would  come, 
maybe  I  could  leave  and  wouldn't 
have  to  be  here. 

But  just  at  that  moment  the  sound 
of  horse  and  carriage  was  heard  in 
the  side  yard.  Fred  put  down  his 
poker  and  reluctantly  went  out  the 
door  to  stable  the  horse  and  then 
ask  the  guests  in. 

Supper  was  over  and  the  four  of 
them  were  seated  around  the  fire  in 
the  parlor.  By  this  time  the  small 
talk  had  dwindled  to  an  occasiona 
murmur  from  one  of  the  ladies.  Fi- 
nally Abram  Summers  broke  the  si- 
lence. 

"Well,  Doc,  I  haven't  seen  you  in 
church  since  spring.  We  need  all  the 
support  we  can  get.  Conference  is 
just  around  the  corner,  and  we've 
gotta  pay  out  before  the  end  of  the 
year." 

"I  haven't  been  to  church  and  don't 
intend  to  go,  Abe  Summers.  You 
know  exactly  why  I  haven't  been.  I 
don't  intend  to  set  foot  in  that  church 
again  until  something  is  done."  ^ 

"Just  remember.  Doc,  you  depend 
on  the  church  people  to  call  on  you. 
They  support  you,  don't  you  forget 
that." 

"And  don't  you  forget.  Summers, 
that  it  was  your  daughter  that  went 
off  and  played  the  fool.  If  you  had 
any  sense  of  Christian  decency,  you 
would  .  .  ." 

"Now,  Fred,"  Maude  broke  in. 
(  Continued  on  page  18) 
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S.  C.  V  Second  Mcam 

'Fustest  with  the  onliest' 


In  the  donne  of  Cleveland  Science 
Hall,  unseen  by  the  eyes  of  most 
Wofford  students,  stands  a  device 
unique  in  our  state.  Unique  because 
it  is  South  Carolina's  first  and  only 
planetarium. 

The  planetarium,  a  gift  to  Wof- 
ford College  from  the  Spartanburg 
County  Foundation,  was  installed  in 
the  dome  in  1953  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately ten  thousand  dollars.  In 
addition  to  its  use  in  the  college  as- 
tronomy classes,  the  planetarium  is 
shown  regularly  to  the  public  and  to 
special  groups.  These  special  groups 
are  mainly,  of  course,  from  the  public 
schools  of  Spartanburg  and  surround- 
ing counties. 

By  far  the  most  useful  and  effective 
means  for  picturing  the  celestial 
sphere  and  illustrating  the  positions 
of  the  various  stars,  planets,  and  con- 
stellations is  the  device  known  as  a 
planetarium.  In  all  types  of  planeta- 
riums,  the  ceiling  is  formed  by  a  large 
hemispherical  dome.  The  viewers  sit 
in  chairs  forming  a  circle  around  the 
projecting  instrument,  which  stands 
in  the  center  of  the  round  room. 

In  Spitz  planetariums,  such  as 
Wofford's,  the  projecting  instrument 
is  composed  basically  of  a  "box."  In- 
side this  large  container  is  a  brilliant 
light  which  emits  its  radiance  through 
numerous  small  holes  on  the  surface 
of  the  container.  The  light  is  project- 
ed through  these  openings  onto  the 
hemispherical  ceiling,  so  that  when 
the  room  lights  are  dimmed,  these 
tiny  projections  of  light  form  on  the 
darkened  dome  small  white  spots 
which  are  arranged,  through  the  con- 
struction of  the  box,  to  represent  the 
actual  stars  in  the  sky.  For  some  of 
the  larger  and  closer  stars,  a  glass 
lens  is  placed  over  the  opening  on  the 


outside  of  the  box  to  intensify  the 
projection,  making  that  particular  star 
appear  brighter.  The  overall  effect  of 
the  projection  gives  the  viewer  the 
impression  of  standing  under  the  open 
sky. 

Among  the  projections  possible 
with  the  Spitz  planetariums  are:  the 
brighter  planets,  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  and  most  of  the  "naked  eye" 
stars  (stars  that  can  be  seen  with  the 
unaided  eye).  In  addition  to  these 
heavenly  bodies,  there  are  several  "ar- 
tificial projections,"  which  can  be 
shown  on  the  dome.  At  the  will  of 
the  demonstrator,  there  can  be  pro- 
jected upon  the  heavens  a  system  of 
reference  lines  which  form  a  co-or- 
dinate system.  These  systems  are 
many  and  varied,  but  the  purpose  of 
any  co-ordinaate  system  is  to  facili- 
tate the  location  of  specific  celestial 
orbs.  The  projection  of  one  of  these 
systems  on  the  dome  gives  the  stu- 
dent of  astronomy  a  vivid  picture  of 
its  use. 

The  temperature  changes  which 
come  with  the  changes  in  seasons  are 
made  easier  to  comprehend  by  looking 
at  another  of  these  "artificial  projec- 
tions"—the  ecliptic.  This  line,  by  defi- 
nition, is  the  path  which  the  sun  fol- 
lows on  its  course  through  the  heav- 
ens. 

The  projecting  instrument  is 
mounted  on  a  polar  axis  and  can  be 
rotated  either  by  hand  or  by  a  small 
electrical  motor,  representing  the 
daily  motion  of  the  stars.  By  the  use 
of  this  rotating  effect,  demonstrations 
of  various  movements  of  the  stars, 
planets,  etc.,  which  would  take  hours 
under  the  actual  sky,  can  be  accom- 
plished in  only  a  few  minutes.  It  is 
also  possible  for  the  demonstrator  to 
adjust  the  apparatus  so  that  the  view- 
er can  see  the  stars  from  the  perspec- 


tive of  almost  any  point  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  at  any  time  of  the 
year  or  at  any  time  of  night. 

The  optical  instruments  used  to 
project  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
planets  are  engineered  in  such  a  way 
that  their  images  on  the  dome  can  be 
moved  from  constellation  to  constella- 
tion. This  adjustment  is  made  quite 
often,  keeping  these  bodies  in  the 
planetarium  in  the  same  constellation 
as  their  counterparts  in  the  sky.  The 
planetarium  moon  is  also  frequently 
adjusted  to  keep  its  phases  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  actual  moon. 

Another  interesting  apparatus  con- 
tained in  the  Wofford  planetarium  is 
used  to  represent  the  rising  sun.  The 
illumination  of  the  room  can  be  con- 
trolled completely  by  the  demon- 
strator. 

The  Spitz  planetarium  used  at 
Wofford  was  originally  designed  for 
the  Navy,  for  the  teaching  of  navi- 
gation. Among  the  devices  for  the 
teaching  of  navigation  is  a  fascinating 
instrument  known  as  the  "geocentric 
earth."  The  geocentric  earth  makes 
a  projection  which  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  standing  in  the  center  of  the 
earth  looking  outward,  the  continents 
being  cast  as  shadows  on  the  dome. 

The  Wofford  College  planetarium 
is  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Pe- 
gram  of  the  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy Department  and  Elton  Hendrix, 
this  year's  student  assistant.  The  pub- 
lic can  view  the  planetarium,  which 
is  air-conditioned  and  has  a  seating 
capacity  for  thirty  people,  on  Monday 
and  Wednesday  evenings  at  eight 
o'clock.  Special  groups  may  make  ap- 
pointments on  any  day,  Monday 
through  Friday. 

—Charles  Neves 
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DEUTSCHLAND  UBER  ALLES 

Humour  in  the  vernacular 


"Ja,  ja.  Ich  vill  be  dere.  Ja.  Auf 
eight  o'clocker.  Sure,  I  gebring  An- 
na. I  tink  dere  vill  be  more  dan  last 
Jahr.  Ich  hope  Alex  Schnitzheimer 
vill  kom.  I  know  dat  Peter  und  his 
frau  are  gekoming.  Poor  fellovi^,  he 
goes  no  place  mitout  his  frau.  Hein- 
rich  does  not  haf  to  work  zo  he  vill 
also  kom. 

"Ja,  sure  ich  gebring  sauerkraut 
und  die  mustard  too.  Ja,  tree  gallons 
uf  sauerkraut.  Sehr  gut.  Eight  o'- 
clocker, ja.  Auf  Weidersehen,  Karl. 

"Anna,  Karl  said  ve  need  tree  gal- 
lons uf  sauerkraut  for  der  picnicker. 
Ich  haf  to  gecallen  die  officer  uf  der 
park  comminschener  und  asken  for 
die  use  uf  dere  park  for  der  picnicker 
nextes  Sonday  afternoon.  Anna, 
please  kommen  in  here  und  gelooken 
in  das  telephonen  bucher  to  see  die 
number  uf  his  telephonen.  Ich  kan't 
sehen  mitout  m.ine  glasses.  His  name 
ist  Gallagher,  ich  dinke.  Vas  ist  die 
number,  Anna?" 

"Die  number  it  says  here  is  zu- 
tree-flf  e-seben-ein ." 

"Danke,  Anna.  Zu  .  .  .  tree  .  .  . 
fife  .  .  .  seben  .  .  .  ein.  Ah.  Gut! 
Ja,  ist  dis  Herr  Gallaper  officer?  Ja, 
ist  der  park  comminschener  he  ist. 
Ich  vant  to  getalken  to  him,  lady. 
Nein,  ich  nicht  sellink  brushers.  Ich 
vant  to  ask  him  to  usen  der  park  Son- 
day  afternoon  for  ein  picnicker  for 
die  Sons  uf  Oberhausen.  Nein  .  .  . 
nein,  ich  vant  to  talken  to  der  Herr 
Glapper,  lady.  Alright,  Gallag,  Herr. 
Ja,  ich  holden  for  ein  minute. 

"Herr  Gallap.  Nein,  ich  vant  to 
gespeaken  to  der  park  comminschen- 
er, lady.  But  ich  kan't  vait  today. 
Ve  haben  der  picnicker  Sonday.  Nein, 
ich  knock  nobody.  Ve  haf  picnicker. 
Ja.  O.  K. 

"Herr  Gallaper  .  .  .  gut.  Die  Sons 
uf  Oberhausen  haf  ein  picnicker  Son- 
day  afternoon  in  your  park  und  ve 
vant  to  usen  it.  Ist  O.  K.?  Nein,  ve 
don't  gevanten  die  hole  for  geschwim- 


ming.  Ve  just  vant  ein  picnicker  on 
Sonday  afternoon.  Ooooo!  Der  whole 
park.  Nein.  Dere  vill  not  be  many; 
only  Peter  Heinz,  Heinrich  Klatts, 
Alex  Schnitzheimer,  Ehrhardt  Kraut, 
Karl  von  Weber,  Ernst  Rosenbach, 
Felix  Langschiedt,  und  ich,  und  uf 
course  ve  haf  die  fraus  mit  us.  Das 
ist  only  sechsteen.  Ist  O.  K.? 

"Ja,  ich  vill  taken  ein  bath  before 
ve  go  dere.  Ooooo!  You  men  dat  ve 
keep  die  ground  clean.  But  die  ground 
ist  always  dirty.  Ve  kan't  keep  it 
clean.  Ooooo!  You  vant  dat  ve  not 
put  papers  on  der  ground,  eh?  Ja, 
ve  vill  keepen  it  clean  from  papers. 
But  ve  von't  haf  many  papers  to  read, 
because  ve  haf  ein  picnicker.  Wes 
ist,  Herr?  Die  Sons  uf  Oberhausen 
is  us.  Ja,  ve  ist  from  Germany,  Ja, 
ich  know  vere  ist  Berlin;  ist  die  great- 
est city  ve  haf.  Nein,  ich  don't  know 
Karl  Schwartz  or  his  frau,  Ute.  Nein, 
Berhn  ist  nicht  near  Oberhausen. 
Nein,  ich  haf  been  auf  Berlin  much, 
but  ich  nicht  knowen  Herr  Schwartz. 

"Danke  schon  for  der  park.  Ve 
vill  keepen  it  clean.  Auf  wiederse- 
hen. 

"Anna,  der  park  ist  O.  K.  Ve  kan 
haf  der  picnicker  now.  Ist  gut.  Don't 
forget  die  sauerkraut,  Anna. 

"Ich  go  auf  das  delicatessan  to  get 
der  mustard  from  Herr  Lang.  He 
haf  said  dat  he  hat  die  best  mustard 
in  town,  und  it  cost  very  little  too. 
Ich  bin  back  soon." 

"Don't  but  too  much  mustard,  Ad- 
olph.  Ve  vill  be  only  eighteen  uf  us. 
Un  bringen  mir  ein  Limburger  cheese 
mit  you.  Not  much,  only  two— tree 
pounds." 

"Herr  Lang,  ich  vant  mustard  for 
our  picnicker  Sonday,  Ve  vill  haf 
eighteen  dere,  so  ich  don't  vant  too 
much." 

"Ah,  Adolph,  you  need  tree  jars 
if  you  haf  eighteen  dere,  nein?" 

"Nein,  ich  vant  mustard,  not  jars. 
Die  mustard,  it  komes  in  ein  pot,  no?" 


"No." 

"Veil,  gif  me  ein  jar,  den." 
"But  I  thought  you  vanted  tree 
jars." 

"Ja.  Vel,  gif  me  tree  jars,  den. 
How  much  ist?" 

"Ist  one  dollar  und  fifty-six  cents." 

"Danke  schon,  Herr  Lank.  Auf 
wiedersehen." 

"Anna,  ich  haf  die  mustard.  1st 
gut,  nein?  Don't  forget  die  sauer- 
kraut, eh? 

"Anna,  ist  die  day  for  der  pic- 
nicker.  Haf  der  sauerkraut  ready?" 

"Don't  get  upzet,  Adolph.  All  vill 
be  ready  on  time.  I  haf  der  sauer- 
kraut. Haf  you  die  mustard?" 

"Ja.  Ve  must  hurry.  Ve  haf  only 
ein  hour,  you  know. 

"Anna,  ist  time  to  leafe.  Bist  du 
ready?" 

"Je.  I  am  ready.  Let's  leafe.  Haf 
die  mustard  und  der  sauerkraut?" 

"Ja.  Ist  in  der  car. 

"Dere  ist  eferbody.  Let's  park  der 
car  here.  You  go  on.  Ich  vill  bring 
die  stuff.  Ach!  Ooooo!  Anna.  Anna. 
Ach!  Vere  ist  der  sauerkraut?  Ist 
nicht  here!  Die  mustard  ist  nicht 
here  nieder.  Vere  its?  I  put  dem 
here  dis  morning,  nein?" 

"Ach!  You  dumkopf!  You  put  die 
wrong  bowl  in  der  car.  Dis  ist  for 
der  flowers  for  die  table.  Die  sauer- 
kraut ist  in  der  kitchen  at  die  house. 
You  dumkopf!  Auf  wiedersehen.  Haf 
a  nice  trip  home.  Vere  did  you  put 
die  mustard?" 

"On  der  table.  I  vill  be  back  soon." 

"Anna,  vere  ist  Adolph  going?" 

"He  forgot  der  sauerkraut  und  he 
vent  to  get  it." 

"But  der  sauerkraut  ist  here  on  der 
table.  It  vas  in  der  box  mit  der  mus- 
tard. He  vill  be  very  mad,  nein?  Too 
bad." 

"Yes,  because  I  haf  die  key  to  der 
door,  too!" 

—Richard  Fredland 
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Fog 

'All  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye' 


Along  about  six  in  the  evening, 
when  most  folks  begin  cutting  their 
lights  on  and  rounding  up  the  kids 
for  supper,  you  will  see  it  coming. 
It  glides  in  after  lifting  itself  from 
the  earth  as  the  coolness  of  the  eve- 
ning sets  in  and  while  the  sky  is 
still  red  in  the  west.  The  swamp  is 
over  in  that  direction,  about  three 
miles  away,  and  all  of  the  old  timers 
who  sit  around  spitting  and  philoso- 
phizing in  front  of  the  drugstore  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day  say  that  if 
the  town  or  the  county  or  the  state 
or  somebody  would  drain  the  damned 
place  we  would  not  have  foggy  nights 
like  we  do,  but  someone  tried  that 
a  long  time  ago  and  found  that  the 
swamp  would  not  drain  because  it 
was  too  big,  so  nowadays  most  peo- 
ple just  sit  at  home  and  don't  worry 
about  it  unless  they  have  to  go  out 
and  drive  in  the  stuff. 

I  usually  sit  at  home,  which  is  a 
little  white  prefab  with  a  wife  who 
is  still  beautiful,  two  kids  and  a  white 
picket  fence  running  around  it  and 
all  of  it  stuck  over  on  the  west  side 
of  town  under  two  pine  trees  and  a 
half-dead  oak,  but  on  this  particular 
night  Jack  Carpenter,  an  old  college 
chum  of  mine,  and  myself  got  to- 
gether over  two-fifths  of  bourbon  and 
talked  about  old  times.  Old  times 
were  fine  for  a  while,  but  soon  the 
liquor  began  to  have  its  effect  and 
we  started  hunting  for  something  a 
little  more  active  to  do.  We  thought 
of  listening  to  records  for  a  while, 
but  since  that  only  entailed  more 
drinking  and  sitting,  we  finally  de- 
cided that  we  should  pay  a  visit  to 
a  girl  named  Jessie  Eskew.  Jessie 
was  a  black-haired,  dark-skinned  fish- 
erman's daughter  who  lived  by  her- 
self at  the  edge  of  the  swamp  since 
her  father  was  dead.  She  was  the 
only  decent  muskat  that  the  town  had 
ever  had  other  than  some  mysterious 


female  of  intrigue  that  was  supposed 
to  have  lived  here  in  the  early  1700's 
and  we  were  just  high  enough  to  want 
to  go  and  see  her.  Jack  didn't  know 
the  way  and  I  wasn't  too  sure  that 
I  could  remember  after  downing  so 
much  whiskey,  but  we  started  any- 
way, consoling  ourselves  with  the 
idea  that  we  could  ask  someone  the 
way  back  home,  if  we  got  lost. 

We  stuck  the  bottles  in  the  glove 
compartment,  taking  a  healthy  swig 
before  we  did  so,  and  then  pushed 
the  old  '37  Chevy  off,  because  the 
starter  did  not  work  very  well  and 
it  was  having  one  of  its  bad  days. 
The  headlights  would  not  shift  to 
dim  and  it  was  hard,  driving  with 
them  on  high-beam  all  the  time,  so 
we  had  to  creep  along  at  a  slow  pace. 
We  bumped  along  the  dirt  road  from 
Jack's  house  up  to  Main  Street  and 
cut  to  the  right  when  we  reached  the 
pavement.  I  could  see  better  here 
because  the  street  lights  helped  some, 

but  I  knew  that  it  would  be  h  

when  we  got  off  the  highway.  I  found 
the  cutoff  to  the  highway  and  turned 
left  there,  creeping  along  at  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  and  hoping  that  a  big 
truck  would  not  come  balling  down 
the  road  and  sideswipe  us. 

It  was  dark  all  around  us  except 
directly  in  front  of  the  car  where  the 
headlights  glowed  bUndingly  in  the 
fog.  It  looked  as  though  we  were 
wrapped  in  a  white,  soft,  fluffy  blan- 
ket except  when  the  stuff  came  at 
us  in  layers  and  then  it  looked  ter- 
ribly solid  and  I  wouldn't  have  been 
shocked  too  much  if  it  had  been  solid 
because  every  layer  looked  as  though 
it  bowled  over  my  old  Chevy  as  it 
came  sweeping  right  up  to  the  wind- 
shield and  then  wrapped  itself  around 
the  car  without  hurting  it  or  myself 
or  Jack. 

Jack  must  have  been  thinking  the 
same  thing  that  I  was,  because  after 


staring  ahead  into  the  fog  for  a  few 
minutes  he  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"Larry,  I'm  getting  sick.  I  keep  v/ait- 
ing  for  one  of  those  clouds  of  fog  to 
bust  through  the  windshield  and  it 
won't,  and  it's  making  me  sick."  And 
then  he  suddenly  started  rolling  down 
the  window  on  his  side,  but  he  didn't 
quite  make  it. 

Sitting  there  watching  Jack  lose 
his  supper  like  that  was  making  me 
sick  too,  so  I  stopped  the  car  by  the 
side  of  the  road  and  Jack  and  myself 
got  out  and  made  two  nice  little  pud- 
dles over  in  the  ditch.  After  a  while, 
Jack  must  have  been  feeling  better, 
because  he  was  back  in  the  car  before 
I  was,  taking  a  healthy  snort,  so  I 
finished  retching,  climbed  back  into 
the  car,  and  pulled  back  out  onto 
the  highway. 

The  fog  was  thicker  than  ever  by 
now  and  I  could  not  see  where  we 
were  going  through  the  windshield, 
so  I  rolled  down  the  window  and 
drove  with  my  head  hanging  out  in 
order  to  tell  where  the  road  was. 
There  was  a  turn-off  somewhere  along 
here  so  I  told  Jack  to  look  for  it  since 
it  was  on  his  side.  We  kept  riding 
along  and  I  could  not  see  anything 
and  Jack  couldn't  either  until  we  hit 
a  bump  in  the  road  and  Jack  yelled, 
"That  was  the  road.  I  saw  the  gravel." 

I  could  not  find  another  side  road 
where  I  could  turn  the  car  around, 
so  I  reversed  directions  right  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  highway  without 
benefit  of  a  side  road  and  we  headed 
back  to  the  place  where  Jack  had 
seen  the  side  road.  I  could  hardly 
see  the  tip  of  the  hood  now,  because 
the  fog  was  so  thick  but  I  felt  the 
bump  the  second  time  we  rolled  over 
it  and  I  backed  up  until  we  were  di- 
rectly over  it  and  then  turned  left. 
The  front  of  the  car  suddenly  dipped 
down  and  then  the  rear  bumped  and 
the  tail  -  pipe  scraped  as  the  rear 
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wheels  rolled  off  what  seemed  to  be 
a  small  ledge,  but  I  thought  we  must 
be  on  some  kind  of  road  for  I  could 
hear  the  tires  crunching  gravel  as 
we  ran  over  it.  The  middle  of  the 
road  was  terribly  rough,  though,  and 
after  we  had  been  creeping  along  for 
a  few  minutes  I  heard  the  train  whis- 
tle. The  whistle  did  not  sound  very 
far  away  and  then  I  remembered  that 
the  road  we  were  supposed  to  take 
ran  alongside  a  railroad  track,  so  I 
thought  I  knew  where  we  were.  There 
was  another  dirt  road  that  turned  off 
about  a  half-mile  down  this  one  and 
wound  its  way  up  through  the  pines 
to  Jessie's  house.  Jack  stuck  his  head 
out  his  window  to  see  if  he  could  find 
that  road  while  I  stuck  my  head  out 
my  window  trying  to  keep  us  on  the 
one  upon  which  we  were  traveling 
now.  For  a  moment  I  thought  my 
eyes  were  playing  tricks  on  me  when 
I  thought  I  saw  a  piece  of  metal 
gleam  in  the  headlights.  I  could  not 
tell  very  well  what  it  was,  having  to 
watch  what  little  of  the  road  that  I 
could  see,  but  it  made  the  hair  on 
my  head  stand  on  end  when  I  heard 
the  train  whistle  blow  again — closer 
this  time— and  I  imagined  just  what 
that  piece  of  metal  could  be. 

I  stopped  the  car,  accompanied  by 
protests  from  Jack,  and  got  out  to 
take  a  look.  My  feet  landed  on  wood- 
en beams — cross  ties — and  then  I  put 
my  hand  out  and  felt  the  cold,  damp 
steel  of  the  rail. 

"Hey,  Larry,  why'd  we  stop?" 

"We've  been  riding  on  the  roadbed 
of  the  railroad  tracks.  We've  got  to 
get  out  of  here  in  a  hurry." 

"What?" 

"Yeah,  that's  what  I  said.  And 
there's  a  train  coming  down  the  dern- 
ed  track." 

The  train  whistle  blew  again.  It 
couldn't  have  been  more  than  a  half- 
mile  away  and  at  the  speed  the  en- 
gine sounded  like  it  was  making  it 
would  not  take  long  to  reach  us. 

"Aw  h  ,  Larry.  That  confound- 
ed train's  a  long  way  off  and,  be- 
sides, we  ain't  on  the  confounded 
tracks.    You're  just  getting  scared 


and  want  to  go  back  home." 

"Get  out,  Jack.  If  that  train 
catches  us,  I'm  going  to  have  a  hard 
enough  time  saving  me  without  hav- 
ing to  push  you  out  the  door  besides." 

"But  the  confounded  train  ain't 
coming  and  we  ain't  on  the  confound- 
ed tracks." 

"Haul  it,  Jack.  We  haven't  got 
time  to  mess." 

The  train  blew  again  and  I  looked 
up  and  saw  the  little  glowing,  yellow 
ball  that  was  the  headlight.  I  ran 
around  to  Jack's  side  of  the  car,  open- 
ed the  door  and  started  trying  to  yank 
him  out. 

"Come  on,  Jack.  Get  out.  We 
haven't  got  time  to  get  the  car  off 
the  tracks,  now." 

"Aw,  h  ,  Larry." 

I  had  to  do  something,  so  I  hit 
him  right  in  the  face  and  just  as  hard 
as  I  could.  He  fell  across  the  seat 
and  I  grabbed  him  around  the  waist 
and  started  to  pull  him  out.  His 
teeth  and  lips  were  bloody  and  he 
started  swinging  at  me  in  a  half- 
hearted effort,  so  I  hit  him  again  and 
this  time  he  did  not  fight  back. 

I  pulled  him  out  and  dumped  him 
down  the  bank  and  then  with  the 
clanking  of  gears  and  the  puffing  roar 
of  the  exhaust  and  the  hissing  of 
steam  in  my  ears,  I  checked  out  down 
the  bank  too.  The  gas  tank  must 
have  exploded,  because  there  was  one 
gosh-awful  bang  with  pieces  of  Chevy 
flying  all  over  the  place.  The  engi- 
neer blew  a  blast  on  the  whistle, 
mockingly  slowed  down  a  bit,  and 
then  picked  up  sp>eed  as  though  he 
had  hit  a  cow.  Jack  was  lying  in  the 
bottom  of  a  ditch,  face  up  and  arms 
outstretched.  It  took  a  while  to  bring 
him  to,  but  soon  he  looked  up  at  me 
and  said,  "What'n  the  h  hap- 
pened?" 

"Train  hit  the  car.  I  think  the  gas 
tank  exploded." 

"Oh,  no,  Larry!  I'm  sorry.  Did 
you  get  hurt?  Did  we  get  hit,  too?" 

"Naw,  you're  o.k.,  but  I  had  to 
knock  you  out  to  get  you  out  of  the 
car." 

"Confound,  I  really  thought  it  was 


a  road,  and  now  Barbara  will  be 
mad  at  you  and  all  of  it  my  fault," 

"That  doesn't  make  any  difference, 
now.  We've  got  to  get  you  some- 
where and  fix  your  face  up." 

"Where  are  we?" 

"At  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  next 
to  the  road." 

"Ain't  that  girl's  house  around  here 
somewhere?" 

"Should  be  down  the  road  a  little 
piece." 

"We  can  go  there,  can't  we?" 

"I  reckon  we'd  better  if  you're  feel- 
ing all  right  now." 

"I'm  o.k.  Let's  go." 

I  helped  Jack  across  the  ditch  onto 
the  road.  The  fog  was  very  thick, 
now,  because  we  were  close  to  the 
swamp,  but  we  could  tell  better  where 
the  road  was,  because  we  could  feel 
it  with  our  feet  now. 

"Larry." 

"Yeah." 

"I  got  the  craziest  feeling  that  this 
fog  is  a  person  and  that  it's  out  to 
get  you  and  me  tonight.  It's  crazy 
but  that's  the  way  that  I  feel." 

"Yeah." 

"And  I'm  still  worried  about  what 
you're  going  to  say  to  Barbara.  If 
you  want  to,  you  can  just  go  ahead 
and  tell  her  that  it  was  my  fault. 
It  really  was,  you  know?" 

"Don't  sweat  it.  We'll  think  of 
something," 

"Yeah,  but  what?" 

"I  don't  know,  something." 

"Something,  something,  something. 
Why  do  you  have  to  say  that  all  the 
time.  I  wanta  know." 

"Because  I  don't  know  anything 
else  to  say.  Now  quit  nagging  me, 
I  gotta  think.  .  ,  ," 

",  ,  .  of  something," 

"Yeah,  of  something," 

I  was  getting  tired  of  hearing 
Jack's  whining  voice,  and  I  might 
have  told  him  to  shut-up;  but  I  fig- 
ured that  he  was  in  bad  enough  shape 
already  and  didn't  need  any  further 
contributions,  so  I  didn't.  The  fog 
was  not  as  thick  now,  because  it  had 
begun  to  drizzle,  but  the  drizzle  was 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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The  Accident 

Home  is  the  hunter  .  .  . 


We  had  been  waiting  outside  the 
emergency  room  door  for  only  about 
forty-five  minutes,  but  it  seemed  like 
hours.  Pete  had  been  involved  in  an 
automobile  accident,  and  Joe  and  I 
were  waiting  with  his  parents  for 
some  news  of  his  condition.  He  had 
been  hit  by  a  speeding  truck  while 
driving  home  from  a  party  we  were 
having  at  Ed's  house. 

Joe  and  I  were  riding  along  direct- 
ly behind  him  when  it  happened,  and 
we  saw  everything.  He  was  driving 
fairly  slowly  when  a  large  van  ran  a 
red  light  and  hit  him.  His  car  was 
almost  completely  demolished,  and  we 
both  thought  sure  that  Pete  was  dead. 
I  stopped  the  car  quickly,  and  we  ran 
over  to  where  he  was  thrown  from 
the  wreckage.  The  truck  driver  sim- 
ply backed  his  van  up  and  sped  away. 
Pete  was  in  pretty  bad  shape.  I  wait- 
ed with  him,  not  daring  to  touch  his 
mangled  body,  while  Joe  took  my  car 
and  went  quickly  to  a  nearby  filling 
station  to  call  an  ambulance. 

Joe  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
soon  afterward  the  ambulance  arrived. 
Two  men  hurriedly  placed  Pete  on  a 
litter,  hustled  him  into  the  ambulance, 
and  sped  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
hospital.  Joe  and  I  went  to  Pete's 
house  and  picked  up  his  parents.  I 
suppose  one  of  the  men  that  came  in 
the  ambulance  called  the  police,  be- 
cause they  were  at  the  hospital  when 
we  arrived.  They  soon  left,  however, 
because  neither  one  of  us  could  give 
them  any  information  concerning  the 
truck  or  its  driver.  In  the  excitement 
we  had  failed  to  notice  any  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  truck 
or  to  take  down  the  license  number. 

We  waited.  Pete's  mother  was  al- 
most in  hysterics.  Joe  and  I  were 
trying  to  comfort  her,  while  her  hus- 
band paced  up  and  down  the  hall 
muttering  to  himself  and  smoking  one 
cigarette  after  another.    Joe  and  I 


tried  to  help  them  by  remaining,  but 
they  were  not  encouraged  much  by 
the  grave-looking  nurses  and  internes 
that  scurried  back  and  forth  in  and 
out  of  the  emergency  room.  We  con- 
tinued to  wait. 

Gradually  the  hospital  personnel 
slowed  down  their  pace  somewhat. 
Pete's  mother  had  fallen  asleep  ex- 
hausted. His  father  sat  with  his  head 
in  his  hands.  It  was  just  before  dawn 
when  the  door  to  the  emergency  room 
was  opened  by  an  interne.  A  colored 
orderly  pushed  a  stretcher  from  the 
room,  and  Pete  was  on  it.  A  weary 
doctor  followed  the  stretcher  out  and 
walked  over  to  where  Pete's  father 
was  sitting.  I  went  over  and  woke 
his  mother.  The  doctor  sat  down  and 
lit  a  cigarette. 

Before  any  of  us  could  utter  a 
word,  the  doctor  said,  "Your  son  is 
in  critical  condition.  We've  done  all 
we  can.  I  hate  to  be  so  blunt  about 
it,  but  you  ought  to  know  the  facts. 
He  may  pull  through,  but  chances  are 
he  won't  live  through  the  day."  He 
gravely  shook  his  head  and  walked 
down  the  hall. 

Not  a  word  was  said  for  a  long- 
while  after  the  doctor  left,  Pete's 
father  continued  to  sit  with  his  head 
in  his  hands,  and  his  mother  wept. 
We  were  all  stunned.  We  knew 
things  like  this  happened  to  other 
people,  but  we  couldn't  realize  that 
it  had  happened  to  Pete. 

A  friendly  nurse  soon  approached 
us  and  said  to  Pete's  parents,  "The 
doctor  wants  to  keep  your  son  in  iso- 
lation, but  we'll  let  you  know  about 
any  developments." 

Without  protesting,  the  four  of  us 
got  up  and  walked  out  to  my  car. 
I  drove  uptown  to  a  restaurant,  where 
we  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  eat  a 
little  breakfast.  Pete's  mother  did- 
n't touch  a  thing  but  continued  to  cry. 
His  father  drank  two  cups  of  coffee. 


Joe  and  I  each  drank  a  cup.  None  of 
us  felt  like  eating  after  what  we  had 
been  through.  After  a  short  time  we 
left  the  restaurant,  and  Joe  and  I 
carried  Pete's  parents  home. 

Several  days  passed.  Each  time  I 
inquired  as  to  Pete's  condition,  my 
question  was  met  with  the  same  an- 
swer: "About  the  same."  Finally,  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  drove  down 
to  the  hospital.  I  was  going  to  see 
for  myself. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  hospital,  the 
girl  at  the  information  desk  told  me 
which  room  was  Pete's,  and  I  went 
right  up.  A  sign  hung  on  his  door 
indicating  that  no  visitors  were  to  be 
admitted,  but  no  one  was  around,  so 
I  slipped  into  the  room.  His  nurse 
had  obviously  stepped  out  for  a  mo- 
ment, because  Pete  was  there  alone. 

He  was  just  lying  there.  He  was 
in  an  oxygen  tent  and  was  receiving 
blood  from  a  bottle  that  hung  above 
his  bed.  His  face  was  almost  com- 
pletely bandaged.  His  eyes  were  wide 
open  and  swollen.  He  just  lay  there 
staring.  He  seemed  to  be  completely 
unconscious  and  oblivious  to  his  sur- 
roundings. I  stood  there  watching  for 
a  moment.  I  wanted  to  speak  to  him, 
but  I  knew  he  couldn't  hear  me.  Even 
if  he  could,  I  don't  think  he  could 
have  answered.  His  entire  body  was 
in  casts  except  his  left  arm,  but  even 
that  was  bandaged. 

I  started  to  walk  around  the  bed. 
Then  I  noticed  the  clip  board  hang- 
ing at  the  foot  of  it.  I  couldn't  make 
out  most  of  the  medical  terms  on  the 
piece  of  paper  that  I  saw,  but  I  was 
able  to  understand  the  graph.  The 
line  was  in  the  shape  of  a  sort  of 
flattened  "V."  I  stood  there  and  stared 
at  him  for  a  while  longer  and  then 
quietly  left  the  room. 

After  that  I  went  up  to  see  him 
every  day  or  so,  and  I  soon  began  to 
notice  greater  improvement.  About 
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a  month  later  they  removed  the  casts 
and  most  of  the  bandages.  They  had 
stopped  giving  him  blood.  He  was 
still  in  the  oxygen  tent,  though,  and 
he  still  seemed  to  be  almost  complete- 
ly unconscious.  The  doctor  said  that 
his  blood  count  was  about  normal,  but 
that  he  had  suffered  from  extreme 
shock. 

Soon  they  removed  the  oxygen  tent, 
and  a  nurse  told  me  that  his  breathing 
seemed  about  normal.  He  still  lay 
there  staring,  and  they  had  to  feed 
him  through  his  nose.  When  they 
finally  removed  all  the  bandages  he 
looked  all  right,  except  he  had  a  great 
many  scars. 

Pete's  parents  came  for  me  one 
Sunday  afternoon  quite  a  while  after 
the  time  of  the  accident,  and  we  went 
to  visit  him  together.  We  went  up 
to  his  room  as  usual,  not  expecting 
to  see  any  great  improvement.  When 
we  went  in,  to  our  utter  amazement, 
he  turned  his  head  toward  us,  smiled, 
and  said,  "Hi." 

We  all  smiled.  Everyone  was  very 
excited  and  happy.  His  mother  and 
father  rushed  over  to  his  bedside  and 
kissed  him.   I  went  over  too. 

"How  do  you  feel.  Son?"  his  father 
asked. 

Haltingly  he  answered,  "I— I  guess 
I  feel  fine  except  for  a  little  throb- 
bing in  my  back.  And— and  I  can't 
move  anjrthing  but  my  head." 

Just  then  the  doctor  came  into  the 
room  and  said,  "I  was  just  going  to 
call  you.  I  came  in  this  morning  to 
check  on  him,  and  I  found  that  be 
had  regained  consciousness.  However, 
our  examination  shows  that  he  is  com- 
pletely paralyzed  except  for  his  head 
and  neck.  His  internal  organs  seem 
to  be  functioning  perfectly.  We  gave 
him  his  first  meal  by  mouth  today  at 
lunch." 

After  having  become  accustomed 
to  this  great  development,  his  father 
asked,  "How  long  do  you  think  it  will 
be  before  we  can  take  him  home?" 

The  doctor  answered,  "I  think  we'd 
best  keep  him  here  for  another  day 


or  two,  but  after  that  I  see  no  reason 
why  he  can't  go  home." 

We  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
there  with  Pete,  and  after  dinner  we 
returned  and  remained  until  the  end 
of  visiting  time.  We  were  all  greatly 
relieved  at  Pete's  great  improvement, 
and  everyone  was  a  lot  happier.  No- 
body seemed  to  mind  the  fact  that 
he  was  almost  completely  paralyzed; 
the  main  thing  was  that  he  was  alive. 

As  the  doctor  had  promised,  Pete 
was  removed  to  his  home  a  couple 
of  days  later.  He  seemed  to  be  the 
same  old  Pete,  even  though  he  was 
so  disabled.  He  spent  a  lot  of  time 
talking  with  his  numerous  visitors, 
and  I  rigged  up  a  bookstand  so  that 
he  could  read.  When  no  one  was  in 
his  room,  he  managed  to  turn  the 
pages  with  his  teeth.  He  had  become 
resigned  to  his  situation  and  was  try- 
ing to  make  the  best  of  it  in  every 
way.  Some  of  the  other  boys  and  I 
arranged  a  motor-driven  wheel  chair 
so  that  he  could  control  it  by  pressing 
switches  with  the  back  of  his  head. 

A  year  passed.  Pete  was  almost 
the  same  as  he  had  been.  We  all 
had  somehow  grown  accustomed  to 
his  paralysis,  and  he  kept  on  making 
the  best  of  it.  We  all  thought  that 
he  had  been  very  fortunate  to  come 
out  of  his  hard  luck  with  so  few  really 
bad  effects.  With  the  aid  of  his  wheel 
chair  he  managed  to  get  around  very 
well,  and  he  continued  to  do  practi- 
cally the  same  things  that  he  had  al- 
ways done. 

One  day  when  several  of  the  boys 
and  I  were  around  at  Pete's  playing 
cards,  he  suddenly  complained  of  a 
strange  feeling  in  his  chest.  Because 
of  his  previous  condition,  we  thought 
it  best  that  the  doctor  should  look 
him  over,  so  we  loaded  him  into  my 
car  and  took  him  downtown.  On  the 
way,  he  complained  of  feeling  a  lot 
worse,  and  by  the  time  we  got  to  the 
doctor's  office,  he  was  almost  uncon- 
scious. The  doctor  quickly  took  him 
into  his  office,  and  we  waited  for  him 
in  the  waiting  room.  Soon  the  doctor 
appeared. 


Hackneyed  Sin 


From  ignorance,  God,  set  me  far 
aloof, 

that  in  my  groping  none  shall  say 
of  me, 

""Thou  stupid  fooir  I,  then  the  Look- 
less  Oof, 
shall  seek  surcease  in  knowledge, 
thoughts  of  Thee. 

0  Thou  who  drew  the  universe  on 
stone, 

paint  satire  on  my  breast,  for 
speech  words  keen. 
Ideas  on  my  bulging  skull.  ''''Mine 
own, 

though  poor,  tatoo  upon  my  flabby 
spleen. 

But  may  the  Silver-Throated  Woo 
chant  never  lays  obscure,  subdued, 
that  through 
Their  subtlety  defeats  ironic  view. 
Nor  yet  permit  the  shining  tongue 
to  do 

blind  measures,  poetry  or  proses 
new 

That  hide  my  knowledge— 1,  the 
Lookless  Woo. 

—John  Earl  Jones 


With  a  look  of  utter  despair,  he 
said,  "Fm  afraid  there's  nothing  we 
can  do.  He's  dead." 

Several  months  have  passed  since 
that  day.  Although  Pete  was  my  best 
friend,  I  can't  really  believe  he's  gone. 
It  just  can't  be  true. 

—George  B.  Salley 
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TIME 

From  Here  to  Limbo 


'"''Time  is  a  Sandpile  We  Run  Our 
Fingers  Iny — Carl  Sandburg. 

The  following  is  by  intent,  not  a 
complete  discussion  of  the  concept  of 
time,  but  rather  a  statement  of  some 
of  the  ideas  which  have  originated  in 
the  Western  World  and  a  statement 
of  my  own  thoughts.  My  major  source 
of  reference  has  been  Encyclopedia 
Britannica's  Great  Books  of  the  West- 
ern World. 

Time  is  a  tyrant;  all  lie  in  His 
domain.  We  may  stand  in  awe,  in 
fear,  or  in  contempt  of  His  despo- 
tism. Some  of  us  venerate  Him,  as 
we  do  other  things  which  we  cannot 
understand  or  control.  Others  fear 
His  awesome  power.  The  lover  fears 
the  change  which  time  will  decree 
upon  his  love  and  upon  the  object 
of  his  love.  Still  others  express  open 
contempt  for  what  He  has  wrought. 
Picture  yourself,  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future— bald  and  sporting  a  loose 
set  of  false  teeth! 

But  time  is  no  Machiavellian  ruler. 
He  has  scruples.  If  with  one  hand 
He  can  wring  youthfulness  from  man- 
kind, if  he  can  strew  decay  upon  all 
in  His  path,  then  with  His  other  hand 
he  can  dole  a  "sweet  forgetfulness." 
With  the  flow  of  time  the  tears  of 
despair  and  pain  are  carried  beyond 
recall,  or  if  not  to  oblivion,  then  to 
a  state  of  lesser  intensity.  For  this 
we  can  give  obeisance  to  Time. 

"0  Time!  the  beautifier  of  the  dead, 
Adorner  of  the  ruin,  comforter 
And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath 
bled; 

Time!  the  corrector  where  our  judg- 
ments err, 

The  test  of  truth,  love — sole  philos- 
opher. 

For  all  beside  are  sophists— from  thy 
thrift, 

Which  never  loses  though  it  doth 
defer — 

Time,  the  avenger!  unto  thee  I  lift 


My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart  .  .  ." 
— Byron,  Childe  Harold''s  Pilgrimage, 
Canto  4,  1.1162-1170 

Let's  terminate  our  rather  maudlin 
personification  of  time  (which  repre- 
sents the  thought  embodied  in  most 
poetical  works  concerning  time)  and 
apply  some  logic. 

Aristotle  said  that  time  is  not  a 
movement,  yet  "neither  does  time  ex- 
ist without  change.  .  .  .  Time  is  nei- 
ther movement  nor  independent  of 
movement  .  .  .  not  only  do  we  meas- 
ure the  movement  by  the  time,  but 
also  the  time  by  the  movement."  It 
is  a  continuous  quantity.  "Time,  past, 
present,  and  future,  forms  a  continu- 
ous whole."  But  the  present  moment 
—the  "now"  which  is  "the  link  of 
time"  and  the  dividing  line  between 
past  and  future — seems  to  be  an  in- 
divisible instant, 

"If  we  conceive  of  some  point  of 
time  which  cannot  be  divided  into 
even  the  minutest  parts  of  moments," 
Augustine  writes,  "that  is  the  only 
point  that  can  be  called  the  present; 
and  that  point  flees  at  such  lightning 
speed  from  being  future  to  being 
past,  that  it  has  no  extent  of  duration 
(can  be  called  long  or  short).  "But 
in  what  sense,"  Augustine  asks,  "can 
that  which  does  not  exist  be  long  or 
short?  The  past  no  longer  is;  the  fu- 
ture is  not  yet." 

"We  measure  time  in  its  passing.'''' 
But,  Augustine  says,  "If  you  ask  me 
how  I  know  this,  my  answer  is  that 
I  know  it  because  we  measure  time, 
and  we  cannot  measure  what  does 
not  exist,  and  the  past  and  future 
do  not  exist.  But  how  do  we  measure 
time  present,  since  it  has  no  extent"? 
and  'Svhere  does  it  go,  while  we  are 
measuring  it?  Where  is  it  from?— 
obviously  from  the  future.  But  what 
does  it  pass?— by  the  present.  Where 
does  it  go?— into  the  past.  In  other 
words,  it  passes  from  that  which  does 


not  exist,  by  way  of  that  which  lacks 
extension,  into  that  which  is  no 
longer." 

We  seem  to  have  reached  a  state 
of  total  confusion.  We  see  that  we 
have  been  talking  about  time,  but  we 
do  not  know  what  time  is.  We  find 
many  seemingly  paradoxical  state- 
ments. We  reason  that  this  indicates 
either  the  presence  of  faulty  observa- 
tion or  the  existence  of  more  than 
one  kind  of  time.  We  accept  the 
latter  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  more 
plausible. 

Absolut-e  and  Relative  Times 

As  a  physical  dimension  time  is  an 
extensive  manifold  capable  of  being 
occupied  by  things,  and  in  which  they 
exist  and  move.  To  Einstein,  time  is 
a  co-ordinate  in  "the  four-dimensional 
space-time  continuum"  (comprised  of 
three  space  co-ordinates  and  one  time 
co-ordinate ) .  Newton  writes,  "times 
and  spaces  are,  as  it  were,  the  places 
as  well  of  themselves  as  of  all  other 
things.  All  things  are  placed  in  time 
as  to  order  of  succession:  and  in  space 
as  to  order  of  situation." 

But  if  time  is  something  to  be  oc- 
cupied or  filled,  it  can  also  be  thought 
of  as  unoccupied  or  empty  —  time 
apart  from  all  change  or  motion,  time 
in  itself.  Newton  observes  that  men 
conceive  time,  space,  place,  and  mo- 
tion" under  no  other  motions  but  from 
the  relation  they  bear  to  sensible  ob- 
jects." Therefore,  he  distinguishes 
them  "into  absolute,  true,  and  mathe- 
matical time,"  he  denotes  that  which 
"of  itself,  and  from  its  own  nature, 
flows  equably  without  relation  to  any- 
thing external,  and  by  another  name 
is  duration."  In  contrast,  "relative 
apparent,  and  common  time,  is  some 
sensible  and  external  (whether  accu- 
rate or  unequable)  measure  of  dura- 
tion by  the  means  of  motion,  which 
( Continued  on  page  21) 
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Zkc  Qkost  at  Mt^  Morab 


The  church  bell  at  Mt.  Horab's 
church  was  silent  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing. To  the  residents  of  Potersburg, 
it  meant  that  it  was  an  hour  before 
time  for  church  services  to  begin. 
But,  on  that  Sunday  morning,  it  did- 
n't ring.  The  steeple  of  the  big  white 
church  stood  out  vividly  above  the 
tall  oak  trees  which  surrounded  the 
church.  From  all  parts  of  the  city 
residents  could  see  the  tall  steeple. 
And  when  the  bell  rang,  it  could  be 
heard  by  all. 

Rev.  Tom  Ferris  hurried  to  the 
church  early  that  Sunday  morning 
after  the  church  bell  had  failed  to 
ring.  "I  wonder  what  is  wrong  with 
Ned,"  he  thought  to  himself  as  he 
walked  up  the  sidewalk  to  the  church 
entrance.  Old  Ned  Jones  was  the 
janitor  of  the  church  and  had  been 
ringing  the  church  bell  for  over  thirty 
years. 

"I  just  can't  imagine  what  has  hap- 
pened," added  Rev.  Ferris. 

As  he  walked  into  the  sanctuary, 
he  happened  to  notice  that  it  was 
cold,  and  no  fire  had  been  built.  "Ned 
must  be  sick  today,"  said  the  preacher. 

Moments  later,  some  of  the  parish- 
ioners began  to  arrive  at  the  church. 
They  were  met  at  the  entrance  of  the 
church  by  the  pastor.  They  too  were 
wondering  why  the  bell  had  failed  to 
ring. 

One  of  the  men  who  had  arrived 
said,  "Preacher,  Fll  go  down  to  the 
furnace  room  and  build  a  fire.  I  know 
a  little  something  about  those  fur- 
naces." 

The  man  went  down  the  stairway 
to  the  furnace  room  which  was  be- 
hind the  choir  loft.  Seconds  later,  he 
exclaimed,  "Preacher!  Come  here! 
Hurry!" 

Rev.  Ferris  left  the  sanctuary, 
where  he  was  shaking  hands  with  all 
the  parishioners  who  were  arriving 
for  the  service,  and  went  to  the  fur- 
nace room. 


Upon  arriving  there,  he  was  met 
by  the  man  who  had  gone  to  build 
the  fire. 

"Ned  is  in  there  on  the  floor.  He 
looks  like  he's  dead." 

The  preacher  went  into  the  room, 
and  surely,  Ned  was  stretched  out  on 
the  floor.  Rev.  Ferris  knelt  over  Ned 
and  feeling  his  pulse  said,  "He's  dead. 
Must  have  been  a  heart  attack." 

The  men  picked  Ned  up  and  took 
him  out  of  the  furnace  room  and  out 
of  the  church.  One  of  the  parishioners 
later  carried  him  to  the  Negro  fvmeral 
home. 


Meanwhile,  the  church  was  filled 
up  for  the  services  to  begin.  The 
choir  had  already  made  its  entrance, 
and  seconds  later,  Rev.  Ferris  entered. 
He  did  not  enter  with  the  usual  smile 
which  accompanied  his  entrance  on 
previous  Sunday  mornings.  On  that 
day,  he  appeared  in  a  sad  state  of 
mind.  The  service,  too,  was  not  con- 
ducted in  its  same  spirit.  It  seemed 
more  like  a  funeral.  Then,  time  came 
for  the  announcements.  Rev.  Ferris 
took  out  a  handkerchief  and  wiped 
some  tears  from  his  eyes. 

"Friends,"  he  uttered,  "as  most  of 
you  know,  the  church  bell  didn't  ring 
this  morning  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years.  I  guess  some  of  you  wondered 
why  it  didn't.  Well,  Brother  Raines 
and  I  went  down  to  the  cellar  a  while 
ago,  and  we  found  Ned  lying  on  the 
floor  .  .  .  dead." 

A  series  of  "Ugh's"  and  "Ah's" 
could  be  heard  throughout  the  con- 
gregation. 


"I  would  like  to  see  the  Official 
Board  after  services  this  morning." 

After  the  service  the  Official  Board 
members  met  in  the  corner  of  the 
sanctuary. 

"Gentlemen,"  began  Rev.  Ferris, 
"we  have  lost  a  good  man  from  our 
church.  He  has  been  a  hard-working 
janitor.  Now,  we've  got  to  have  an- 
other good  one  to  replace  him.  I 
wonder  if  any  of  you  men  have  any- 
one in  mind  that  we  might  be  able 
to  hire." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence 
until  Mr.  Robert  Smith  said,  "There's 
a  nigger  who  hangs  around  my  gro- 
cery store  all  the  time.  He's  all  the 
time  hunting  a  job.  I  think  he  drinks 
a  can  of  beer  now  and  then,  but  he's 
a  pretty  good  nigger." 

"I  want  a  dependable  man,"  inter- 
rupted Rev.  Ferris. 

"I  think  this  one  will  be  pretty 
dependable,"  added  Mr.  Smith. 

"Suppose  you  send  him  down  to 
the  parsonage  tomorrow  and  I'll  talk 
wdth  him.  You  gentlemen  are  dis- 
missed." 

The  next  morning  Rev.  Ferris  was 
awakened  by  a  loud  knock  on  his  back 
door.  He  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran 
to  the  door.  There  he  found  a  Negro 
man  dressed  in  faded  overalls  and  a 
big  straw  hat.  The  preacher  opened 
the  door  and  the  Negro  asked,  "Is  yo' 
Revund  Ferris?" 

"Why,  yes,  that's  right." 

"Well,  Mistuh  Smiff  toF  me  dat 
yo'  needed  a  janitor  an'  I  sho'  would 
lak'  to  be  it." 

"Yes,  we  need  a  janitor.  I  guess 
you  knew  about.  .  .  ."  Rev.  Ferris 
happened  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
thought  that  if  he  told  the  Negro 
about  Ned  dying  in  the  furnace  room 
that  he  never  would  be  able  to  hire 
him.  "Uh,  .  .  .  what  is  your  name?" 

"My  name  is  James  Alexander 
Macklvester.  Dey  jis'  calls  me  Jim." 

"Suppose  you  come  to  the  church 
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in  the  morning  at  eight-thirty  and  I'll 
see  what  you  can  do." 

"Yassuh,"  the  Negro  said,  with  a 
smile  that  covered  his  whole  face. 

The  next  morning  Jim  arrived  at 
the  church  at  8:15.  He  had  on  his 
faded  overalls  and  his  straw  hat.  A 
few  minutes  later,  Rev.  Ferris  drove 
up  in  his  car  to  find  Jim  in  smiles. 

"Good  morning,  Jim." 

"Howdy,  preecher." 

"I  guess  you  are  ready  to  start 
work,  aren't  you?" 

"Yassuh." 

It  didn't  take  Jim  too  long  to  catch 
on  to  the  job  as  janitor.  In  fact,  he 
ibegan  to  make  it  his  home.  Occa- 
jsionally,  he  would  take  a  can  of  beer 
'  in  the  cellar  and  leave  the  cans  on  the 
I  floor.  Rev.  Ferris  was  satisfied  with 
I  his  work,  and  he  kept  all  information 
iaway  from  Jim  concerning  Ned's 
death  in  the  cellar. 

One  afternoon.  Rev.  Ferris  went  to 
the  cellar  to  get  Jim  to  sweep  the 
floor  in  the  sanctuary.  But  Jim  was- 
n't there.  However,  Rev.  Ferris  was 
surprised  to  find  some  beer  cans  scat- 
tered on  the  floor.  "I  can't  have  this," 
he  thought.  "I  just  can't  have  it." 

Meanwhile,  Jim  had  gone  down  to 
Mr.  Smith's  grocery  store.  As  he 
entered  the  store  he  was  met  by  Mr. 
Smith. 

"How  do  you  like  your  new  job, 
Jim?"  he  asked. 

"I  laks  it  O.K.,"  he  replied. 

"I  know  you  can  do  as  good  a  job 
as  Old  Ned." 

"Whooz  Ned?" 

"Why,  he  was  the  janitor  before 
you  went  there.  He  died  in  the  fur- 
nace room  a  couple  of  weeks  ago." 

"What?  Yo'  means  dat  somebody 
died  in  duh  celluh?" 

"Yes.  Reverend  Ferris  didn't  tell 
you?" 

By  that  time  Jim's  eyes  had  be- 
come so  big  that  they  were  about  to 
pop  out.  He  ran  from  the  store  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  was  at  the  church, 
out  of  breath.  Rev.  Ferris  met  him 
at  the  side  of  the  church. 

"Jim,  where  have  you  been?"  he 
asked. 


"I's  ben'  down  to  da'  sto'.  Revund 
.  .  .  Revund,  is  it  so  about  dat  man 
named  Ned.  Mistuh  Smiff  say  he 
died  in  da  celluh." 

"Why  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  you  don't  be- 
lieve in  ghosts,  do  you,  Jim?" 

"Yassuh,  I  sho'  duz." 

With  that  reply,  an  idea  struck 
Rev.  Ferris  like  a  bolt  of  lightning. 
"Ghost!"  What  he  could  do  if  he 
were  only  a  ghost. 

"Jim,"  said  Rev.  Ferris,  "you  go 
on  home  and  get  some  sleep.  Don't 
you  worry  about  a  thing,  because 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  ghost. 


A  can  of  beer, 
a  £ery  furnace, 
and  Rev.  Ferris: 
Paradise  regained 


And  Jim,  suppose  you  come  in  at 
ten  tomorrow  instead  of  eight-thirty." 

"Yassuh,"  replied  Jim. 

The  next  morning,  Rev.  Ferris  hur- 
ried to  the  church.  He  went  into  the 
church  office  and  got  his  public  ad- 
dress system  which  he  used  in  the 
pulpit  to  deliver  his  sermons.  He 
took  it  into  the  cellar  and  began 
working  on  a  plan.  He  was  going 
to  reform  Jim  Mclvester.  Now  was 
his  chance.  He  put  the  loud  speaker 
in  the  furnace  and  put  the  microphone 
in  the  closet  which  was  behind  the 
furnace.  Then  he  got  into  the  closet 
and  waited  for  Jim  to  come  to  work. 


It  was  finally  ten  o'clock.  Rev. 
Ferris  heard  Jim  whistling  as  he  came 
down  the  cellar  stairs.  He  had  three 
cans  of  beer  in  his  hand,  and  as  soon 
as  he  got  to  the  furnace  room,  he  be- 
gan drinking  it.  Now  was  Rev.  Fer- 
ris' chance. 

"James  .  .  .  Alexander  .  .  .  Mc- 
lvester .  .  .,"  the  deep  voice  sounded 
from  the  furnace. 

"Yassuh.  .  .  .  Who  is  dat?" 

"I'm  the  spirit  of  Ned  Jones.  Take 
your  shoes  off  and  put  your  beer  can 
down,  because  you  are  standing  on 
Holy  Ground." 

"Wait,  Mistuh  Spirit.  I  ain't  dun 
nutin'." 

"You've  been  a  sinful  man,  Jim. 
You've  done  evil  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord." 

By  now  Jim  was  trembling  all  over. 
His  eyes  were  as  large  as  baseballs, 
'i'm  gonna  take  your  life  away  if  you 
don't  repent  of  your  evils,"  the  voice 
continued. 

"M-mm-m-m-mis-tuh  Spi-rit,  ...  I 
is  sorry.  Don't  do  nutin'  to  me.  Pleez." 

By  that  time  Rev.  Ferris  stepped 
from  the  closet  and  was  laughing. 

"What's  wrong,  Jim?"  asked  Rev. 
Ferris. 

"It's  a  ghost,  Revund.  Don'  let 
'em  git  me." 

"What  kind  of  a  ghost,  Jim?  I 
don't  see  any  ghosts." 

"He's  in  da'  furnace.  I  heerd  'em 
say  sumpin'  jes'  befo'  yo'  came  out 
uv  dat  closet.  Revund,  I  ben  doin' 
wrong.  I  ain't  gwine  drink  no  mo' 
beer." 

"Well,  Jim,  I  hope  the  Spirit  has 
been  a  lesson  to  you.  This  church  is 
no  bar." 

"Yassuh,  I  seez  what  yo'  meens." 

"By  the  way,  Jim,  since  you  have 
made  such  a  promise,  I  think  you 
might  take  the  rest  of  the  day  off." 

"Well,  thank  yo',  Revund.  An'  yo' 
no'  sumpin,  Revund,  yo'  voice  soun' 
jest  lak'  dat  ghost  dat  spok'  tuh  me." 

With  that  comment.  Rev.  Ferris 
burst  into  laughter  and  said,  "Yes, 
Jim,  I  was  that  ghost,  and  what  a 
successful  ghost  I  was." 

—Richard  Howle 
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Hand  on  the  Plow 

( Continued ) 

"Cousin  Abram  just  asked  you  .  .  ." 

"You  heard  what  I  said,  Maude, 
and  I  mean  it.  This  so-called  Chris- 
tian community  around  here  is  a  tool 
of  the  devil.  You  better  watch  out. 
They'll  all  end  up  in  hell." 

"Doc,  by  gum,  if  I  ever  call  you 
I'll  be  at  the  point  of  death." 

"Get  outta  this  house,  you  two," 
Fred  ejaculated.  "And  don't  you 
come  back.' 

By  this  time  all  four  of  them  had 
jumped  up  and  were  glaring  at  each 
other. 

"I'll  get  your  buggy,"  Fred  snap- 
ped, and  he  stamped  out  of  the  room. 
Abram  went  out  a  little  behind  him. 
The  two  women  tried  to  quiet  each 
other,  but  they  succeeded  in  doing 
little  more  than  accentuating  the  di- 
vision between  them. 

"Mattie,  can't  you  do  something 
with  that  husband  of  yours?" 

"Cousin  Maude,  remember  that  we- 
've been  close  friends  and  relatives  all 
these  years,  but  this  has  gotten  outta 
hand.  When  you're  ready  to  come 
back  to  us,  we're  willing  to  forgive 
and  forget,  but  until  you  do  .  .  ." 

"I'm  not  begging  friendship  from 
anybody,  Matilda  Summers.  Fred  is 
my  husband.  He  knows  what  he  says 
is  right." 

"Good  night,  Maude.  I  hope  you 
see  your  mistake.  The  whole  family 
will  .  .  ." 

"Good  night,  Mattie." 

Within  seconds  the  sound  of  the 
buggy  was  heard  leaving  the  yard. 
Maude  waited  for  Fred,  but  she  went 
on  to  bed  hearing  his  heavy  footsteps 
pound  back  and  forth  on  the  front 
and  side  porches  as  he  paced  and 
thought  in  the  cold  nig'ht  air. 

"Fred!  What  was  that?"  Maude 
sat  straight  up  in  bed. 

She  had  heard  the  violent  knocking 
at  the  back  screen  door.  Fred  was 
roused  out  of  the  silence  into  which 
he  had  passed.  The  old  clock  on  the 
mantlepiece  struck  four-thirty.  The 
sun  was  not  up.  Fred  bounded  to  the 


door,  shaking  off  his  weariness.  It 
was  the  Summers'  boy  at  the  door. 
He  was  shaking  in  the  cold. 

"Doc,  Doc,  come  quick!  Massa 
Abram's  hurt.  Come  quick,  suh!" 

"Boy,  how'd  you  get  here?" 

"Rode  de  sorrel,  suh." 

"Go  in  the  lot  and  hitch  up  the 
buggy.  Drive  it  up  to  the  side  porch, 
ril  be  back  in  a  minute."  As  he  ut- 
tered the  last  phrases,  he  strode  back 
into  the  bedroom.  Maude  had  gotten 
up  and  had  his  night  bag  out  of  the 
hall  where  he  kept  it  for  such  emer- 
gencies. 

"Who  is  it,  Fred?"  she  inquired  as 
he  grabbed  the  bag  and  started  for 
the  door. 

"Abe  Summers's  boy.  Abe  must 
have  been  hurt  in  the  stable,  feeding 
or  somethin'." 

"Wait  a  minute.  Why're  you  so 
anxious  to  go?" 

"Go?  What  should  I  do?  I'm  a 
doctor,  Maude,  that's  all— a  doctor." 

"I'll  go  with  you.  Mattie'll  need..." 

"There's  no  time.  You  can  go  over 
there  later.  Have  some  breakfast 
ready  when  I  get  back.  I'll  need 
some." 

Fred  bounded  out  of  the  room. 
The  boy  had  brougiit  the  buggy  up 
to  the  porch.  He  jumped  in  and  loos- 
ened the  reins. 

His  mind  was  in  a  whirl.  What 
should  he  do?  He  was  a  doctor,  as 
he  said,  but  he  was  also  a  human 
being.  He  still  had  feelings,  and  one 
of  these  was  that  he  should  stand  by 
his  convictions  even  if  it  meant  not 
associating  with  groups  of  people. 
He  was  only  a  little  way  from  the 
Summers's.  He  would  have  to  go  on. 
But  what  would  he  say  to  them? 
God,  help  me,  was  all  that  he  could 
fashion  in  his  mind.  This  was  a  sit- 
uation he  had  not  wanted  to  face  since 
the  whole  business  had  come  up.  The 
house  was  in  sight.  He  almost  deter- 
mined to  turn  around,  but  he  could- 
n't. He  was  a  doctor;  service  was  his 
first  loyalty. 

About  an  hour  later  Maude  heard 
the  buggy  drive  into  the  yard.  She 


had  just  moved  the  grits  to  the  back 
of  the  iron  range.  She  waited  for 
Fred's  familiar  footfall  on  the  steps, 
but  none  came.  Puzzled,  she  waited 
a  few  moments;  then  she  peered  out 
the  window.  She  saw  the  familiar 
figure  turning  in  from  the  garden 
gate.  She  could  almost  recognize  an 
inward  smile  through  his  tired  fea- 
tures as  he  came  closer  to  the  house. 
He  was  looking  down  at  something 
in  his  hand  she  couldn't  quite  see 
what  was  there. 

The  next  moment  he  was  in  the 
kitchen.  There  was  a  curious  twinkle 
in  his  eye  as  he  placed  two  brown 
persimmons  in  her  hand. 

"They're  ripe,"  he  said. 

A.  V.  Huff 
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Individual 

( Continued ) 

cause  he  was  in  the  process  of  moving 
to  another  city.  He  didn't  want  to 
type  the  note  at  first,  but  twenty-five 
dollars  can  change  any  young  boy's 
mind. 

Jack  and  I  walked  into  his  base- 
ment and  as  he  stood  on  a  chair,  I 
tied  a  rope  in  his  basement  into  a 
hangman's  noose  and  tied  it  to  a  raft- 
er. He  was  extremely  happy  for  his 
mother's  sake,  for  he  didn't  want  to 
see  her  "slaughtered,"  as  I  had  called 
it.  In  frightening  him,  I  had  been 
especially  careful  to  use  words  that 
expressed  violence,  such  as  "kill," 
"murder,"  and  "slaughter."  I  slipped 
the  noose  around  his  neck  and  kicked 
the  chair  from  under  him  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Jack  perished  happily. 

But  even  Jack's  suicide  did  not 
change  the  minds  of  some  of  our 
young  combatants.  Louise  Gustin, 
Barbara  Hardesty,  Andy  DeCheri, 
and  Danny  Johnson  had  to  be  exter- 
minated in  that  order. 

Who  was  hurt  by  these  actions? 
Society?  Of  course  not.  There  was 
a  small  bit  of  genuine  suffering  by 
close  friends  and  relatives  and  an 
abundant  amount  of  affected  grief  by 
others  who  pretended  that  it  was  a 
great  loss.  For,  after  all,  death  is  not 
an  experience,  it  is  the  cessation  of 
all  experience.  To  think  otherwise  is 
to  think  superstitiously. 

If  one  of  the  objectors  to  be  dis- 
posed of  had  not  screamed  and  pro- 
tested, "The  Agency"  would  not  only 
have  rid  the  high  school  of  hoodlums, 
it  would  have  enriched  the  staff  mem- 
bers by  at  least  a  thousand  dollars 
each.  But  Noel  is  free  and  that  is 
my  main  concern.  He  is  traveling 
over  the  United  States,  blessed  old 
country,  in  order  to  contact  other 
straight-thinking  individuals. 

I  am  interested  in  your  conception 
of  sanity.  Is  it  such  that  all  Individ- 
uals who  refuse  to  go  along  with  the 
crowd  are  ostracized  and  in  some 
cases  even  labelled  "psychotic?"  If 


this  is  your  viewpoint,  please  let  me 
have  word  concerning  it  in  your  next 
letter.  If  no  agreement  can  be  reach- 
ed, then  I  can  see  no  possible  alterna- 
tive that  would  bring  me  satisfaction 
except  destroying  my  consciousness. 
Expectantly  yours, 

Christopher  L.  Findlay 
St.  Elizabeth's  Sanitarium 
3700  Nichols  Avenue,  S.E. 
Washington  26,  D.C. 

—Art  DuPre 


Letter  to  Editor 

(Continued) 

Said  Intellect  to  Modern  Man: 

''''You  settle  this  affair 
Of  stab  and  starve  and  slaughter,  or 

you'll  soon  be  rather  rareT 
Said  wise,  sophisticated  Modern  Man: 

^'Ws  up  to  me  to  die; 
Old  ways  are  suicidal,  and  new  ways 

I  will  not  tryf 

BUT  HE  WILL. 

—Author  Unknown 

We  appreciate  Alan's  letter  in  an- 
swer to  the  editorial  on  tradition 
which  appeared  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  Journal.  However,  we  feel  that 
the  tone  of  the  letter  reflects  a  misin- 
terpretation of  what  the  editorial  was 
intended  to  convey.  We  will  print  a 
more  complete  ansvv^er  to  Alan's  letter 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal,  for 
the  basic  question  involved  is  of 
enough  importance  to  warrant  further 
explanation. 

-T.  T.  M. 
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Fog 

(Continued  ) 

worse  than  the  fog  we  had  gone 
through  earHer  for  with  it  came  a 
fresli,  cold  breeze  and  it  swept  the 
cool,  moist  air  through  our  thin  cloth- 
ing like  water  in  a  strainer.  The 
drops  of  water  would  conglomerate 
on  your  face  and  then  drip  off  the 
end  of  your  nose  or  slide  down  your 
cheeks  in  a  way  that  must  have  re- 
sembled a  mixture  of  tears  and  sweat. 
My  tongue  was  dry  so  I  occasionally 
licked  drops  off  my  upper  lip  with 
the  tip  of  my  tongue.  The  drops 
weren't  too  cold,  but  they  tasted  won- 
derful to  my  dehydrated  tongue  as  I 
licked  my  chops.  Jack  was  cold  too. 
His  shoulders  were  hunched  and  his 
hands  were  in  his  pockets.  He  walked 
in  a  sort  of  shuffling  resignation  that 
he  had  messed  up,  that  he  was  a  mess 
and  that  we  were  in  a  mess.  The 
tousled  hair  and  the  bloody  nose  and 
mouth  reminded  me  of  a  small  kid 
after  a  back-yard  scrap.  I  wanted  to 
say  something,  but  I  knew  that  if  I 
did,  he  would  start  asking  me  about 
what  we  were  going  to  do  and  I  did- 
n't want  to  get  started  arguing  about 
"something"  again,  so  I  kept  quiet. 
The  quiet  was  ominously  pregnant 
with  the  slight  hissing  sound  of  water 
meeting  leaves  and  brush.  Our  feet 
seemed  to  be  the  bass  drum  cadence 
to  a  thousand  muted  snare  drums  that 
surrounded  us,  and  our  persons  were 
the  outragous  audience  who  had  stum- 
bled unawares  onto  the  stage  from 
the  wings  in  the  middle  of  the  sym- 
phony. And  then,  yet  another  sound 
was  added  to  the  music,  but  more 
like  a  discord  in  the  Concerto  For 
Orchestra,  low,  strained  and  out  of 
proportion.  It  came  from  the  side  of 
the  road,  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bank  for  the  road  was  built  up  from 
the  marshland  like  the  railroad  tracks. 
Jack  turned  and  looked  at  me,  horror 
radiating  from  his  face. 

"What  was  that?"  he  said,  quickly 
and  in  a  whisper. 

"I  don't  know.  It  came  from  down 
there."  I  said  and  pointed  over  the 
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edge  of  the  road  toward  the  direction 
in  which  the  sound  had  come.  Tlie 
sound  came  again.  It  sounded  almost 
human,  but  left  plenty  of  room  for 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  or  not. 
I  walked  over  and  stood  at  the  edge 
of  the  road  and  looked  down  into  the 
darkness.  Jack  stood  beside  me  and 
shivered. 

"Why  don't  you  call?  If  it's  human 
it'll  probably  answer." 

I  called,  "Hey,  you.  Who  are  you? 
What's  the  matter?" 

This  time  a  weak  "Help!"  was  dis- 
cernible and  I  didn't  waste  any  time 
scrambling  down  the  bank  to  the 
ditch  at  the  bott9m.  I  couldn't  see, 
but  I  heard  a  sigh  a  few  feet  in  front 
of  me.  I  made  my  way  along  the 
ditch  until  I  came  to  a  form  huddled 
up  tight  for  warmth.  I  looked  at  the 
face  and  then  at  the  other  form  lying 
in  the  arms  of  the  first  form.  It  was 
Jessie,  and  the  baby  was  dead. 

"How  long  have  you  been  here?" 
I  asked  her. 

"Since — since  early — yesterday." 

I  called  to  Jack  to  come  down  and 
when  he  got  there,  I  handed  him  the 
little  body  and  told  him  to  carry  it 
to  the  top  and  then  come  back  down 
and  help  me  get  Jessie  to  the  road. 
When  he  got  back,  we  made  a  seat 
with  our  arms  and  then  struggled  to 
the  top  with  Jessie.  When  we  got 
there,  I  picked  Jessie  up  in  my  arms 
and  carried  her  while  Jack  carried 
the  baby. 

As  we  walked  down  the  road  I 
looked  down  at  the  tangled  mass  of 
hair  huddled  on  my  shoulder.  I  kneAV 
what  the  consequences  were,  but 
somehow  I  didn't  care  who  said  what 
about  who.  I  knew  that  after  we  had 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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called  the  doctor  from  somewhere  up 
the  road,  he  would  decipher  for  him- 
self our  reason  for  being  there  and 
by  the  time  we  got  back  into  town, 
the  old  men  would  already  be  mixing 
the  tale  with  wads  of  brown  tobacco. 
And  then  they  would  spit  the  com- 
piled bulb  of  spit  and  it  would  land 
on  a  particle  of  dirt  and  that  particle 
would  be  saturated  and  the  brown 
stain  would  spread  and  as  the  stink 
arose  it  would  attract  flies  until  the 
whole  patch  of  dirt  was  surrounded 
by  greedy  flies  and  insects  who  want- 
ed to  get  in  the  Big  Stink.  But  I 
didn't  care,  for  I  knew  that  I  could 
do  nothing  about  it.  The  old  men 
would  do  a  good  job,  for  they  had 
been  priming  themselves  for  a  long 
time  and  this  was  the  oasis  in  the 
middle  of  the  Sahara  and  they  would 
be  terribly  thirsty. 

I  would  be  the  outcast,  not  because 
of  what  I  had  done,  but  because  I 
had  not  gotten  away  with  it.  I  would 
no  longer  be  a  member  of  the  es- 
teemed clan  of  common  men  who  had 
done  and  had  lived  to  brag,  but  rather 
of  the  clan  of  those  who  had  been 
discovered  while  pulling  cookies  from 
the  jar  on  the  top  shelf  in  the  kitchen, 
even  if  an  afi^ectionate  and  hungry 
mongrel  had  wandered  in  and  I  had 
given  him  the  cookies  instead.  But 
I  would  be  past  caring  then  and  the 
hungry  mongrel  would  have  his  cook- 
ies anyway,  and  the  little  boy  who 
had  climbed  up  and  gotten  them 
would  be  spanked  by  father  as  only 
father  can  spank.   Lamar  Jolly 
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Time 
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is  commonly  used  instead  of  true  time, 
such  as  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month,  a 
}''ear."  In  astronomy,  Newton  points 
out,  absolute  time  "is  distinguished 
from  relative,  by  the  equation  or  cor- 
rection of  the  apparent  time.  For  the 
natural  days  are  truly  unequal, 
though  they  are  commonly  considered 
as  equal,  and  used  for  measure  of 
time  astronomers  correct  this  inequal- 
ity that  they  may  measure  the  celestial 
motions  by  a  more  accurate  time." 

According  to  Locke,  a  place  is  that 
portion  of  infinite  space  "which  is  pos- 
sessed by  and  comprehended  within 
the  material  world,  and  is  thereby 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  expan- 
sion ( space ) ,"  so  time  is  "so  much 
of  infinite  duration,  as  it  is  measured 
by,  and  coexistent  with,  the  existence 
and  motion  of  the  great  bodies  of  the 
universe." 

There  are  some  issues  raised  by  a 
concept  of  absolute  time  or  infinite 
duration.  One  is  the  emptiness  of 
that  part  of  absolute  time  which 
comes  before  or  after  the  existence  of 
the  world.  Another  is  that  Einstein 
challenges  the  classical  motion  of  si- 
multaneity, according  to  which  two 
events  occurring  a  great  distance  from 
one  another  are  said  to  occur  at  the 
same  time,  that  is,  as  the  same  mo- 
ment in  the  absolute  flow  of  time. 

"Before  the  advent  of  the  theory  of 
relativity,"  he  writes,  "it  had  always 
been  tacitly  assumed  in  physics  that 
the  statement  of  time  had  an  absolute 
gnificance,  i.e.,  that  it  is  independ- 
t  of  the  state  of  motion  of  the  body 
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of  reference."  But  if  the  world  of 
physical  events  is  a  four-dimensional 
manifold  in  which  the  time  co-ordi- 
nate is  always  associated  with  the 
time  co-ordinate  for  any  reference- 
body  to  which  the  statement  of  time 
refers,  there  is  no  meaning  in  a  state- 
ment of  the  time  of  an  event." 

Objective  and  Subjective  Time 

The  question  remains  whether  ab- 
solute time  is  real  time  or  merely  a 
mathematical  abstraction,  whether  it 
exists  apart  from  perceived  time — the 
experienced  duration  of  observable 
motions  or  the  elapsed  time  of  events 
in  succession. 

Concerning  this  question  Kant  says 
that  "those  who  maintain  the  absolute 
reality  of  time  and  space,  whether  as 
essentially  subsisting,  or  only  inher- 
ing, as  modifications  in  things,  must 
find  thmselves  at  utter  variance  with 
the  principles  of  experience  itself.  For, 
if  they  decide  for  the  first  view,  and 
make  space  and  time  into  substances, 
this  being  the  side  taken  by  mathe- 
matical nature  philosophers;  they 
must  admit  two  self-subsisting  non- 
entities, infinte  and  eternal,  which  ex- 
ist (yet  without  thus  being  anything 
( Continued  on  page  22 ) 
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real )  for  the  purpose  of  containing 
in  themselves  everything  that  is  real. 
If  they  adopt  the  second  view  of  in- 
herence, which  is  preferred  by  some 
metaphysical  natural  philosophers, 
an  l  regard  space  and  time  as  rela- 
tions .  .  .  abstracted  from  experience 
.  .  .  they  find  themselves  in  that  case 
necessitated  to  deny  the  validity  of 
mathematical  doctrine  a  priori  in  ref- 
erence to  real  things."  {A  priori — the 
kind  of  reasoning  by  which  conse- 
quences are  deduced  from  definitions 
or  principles  regarded  as  self-evident 
—hence,  denoting  that  which  can  be 
known  by  reason  along  and  not 
through  experience. ) 

Aristotle  raises  the  question 
"whether  if  soul  did  not  exist,  time 
would  exist  or  not.  If  there  cannot 
be  someone  to  count,  there  cannot  be 
anything  that  can  be  counted,  so  that 
evidently  there  cannot  be  number" — 
because  number  is  the  counted  or  the 
countable.  "But  if  nothing  but  soul, 
or  in  soul  reason,  is  qualified  to  count, 
there  would  not  be  time  unless  there 
were  soul." 

Time  and  space  relations,  William 
James  writes,  "are  impressed  from 
without."  The  time  and  space  in 
which  the  objects  of  our  thought  ex- 
ist, exist  as  independently  of  the  mind 
as  do  the  objects  themselves.  "TAe 
time-  and  space-relations  between 
things  do  stamp  copies  within;''  for 
example,  when  "things  sequent  in 
time  impress  their  sequence  on  our 
memory."     .  , 

'"''Time  is  our  consciousness  of  the 
succession  of  ideas  in  our  mind." — 
Shelley. 

With  the  prefactory  abstract 
thoughts  as  references,  let's  try  to 
construct  something  of  personal  value. 
For  reasons  which  will  appear  obvious 
later,  we  will  omit  for  the  moment 
the  idea  of  absolute  time  or  infinite 
duration.  We  shall  concern  ourselves 
with  that  time  which  is  relative  and 
subjective. 
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We  agree  with  James  that  "aware- 
ness of  change  is  .  .  .  the  condition 
on  which  our  perception  of  time's  flow 
depends."  We  realize  that  time  seems 
to  change  velocity.  Our  sense  of  ve- 
locity is  directly  proportional  to  the 
rate  at  which  ideas  enter  the  mind. 
Hence,  time  seems  to  fly  when  we  are 
at  a  party  (due  to  rapid  stimulation 
and  response ) .  But  it  seems  to  crawl 
when  we  are  waiting  for  someone  who 
is  late  (due  to  pre-occupation  with  a 
paucity  of  ideas ) .  Therefore,  we  must 
decry  as  ludicrous  the  attempt  to  ar- 
rest time's  flight.  Motion  is  a  part  of 
our  nature,  and  it  is  good  that  it  is 
so.  A  cessation  of  time  would  neces- 
sitate an  empty  mind,  or  a  state  of 
death. 

Change  is  also  a  part  of  our  na- 
ture. Although  much  of  our  time  is 
spent  in  seeking  that  which  is  un- 
changeable, innovations  make  life  in- 
teresting. Can  you  honestly  think  of 
many  things  that  are  more  horrible 
than  falling  in  love  only  once — irrevo- 


cably enamored  with  one  girl!  (Allah 
forbid  such  a  catastrophe. ) 

Although  we  impugn  the  attempt 
to  arrest  time's  flight  ("arrest"  refer-  { 
ring  to  a  sense  of  cessation ) ,  we  will 
applaud  an  attempt  whose  purpose  is 
"suspension."  We  can  best  illustrate 
the  difference  by  the  following  ex-  | 
ample. 

We  listen  to  RachmaninoflF's  Con- ! 
certo  No.  2,  in  C  Minor.  The  exhila- 
ration which  we  exp>erience  removes 
trite  ideas  from  our  mind.  We  have 
not  stopped  time,  for  the  time  of  the 
music  is  motion.  We  are  held  fixed  I 
in  wonder.  We  feel  as  if  we  are  ex- 
isting (capable  of  motion,  but  not 
necessarily  moving  )  outside  the  realm 
of  time.  We  seem  to  have  grasped  a 
portion  of  the  infinite,  the  eternal.  We 
are  unaware  of  time's  motion  and, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  in  absolute  i 
time  or  infinite  duration.  This  state 
of  existence,  accessible  through  artis- 
tic invention,  we  shall  term  "percep- 
tual expansion." 


Time 

(Continued) 

We  also  recognize  the  existence  of 
'  a  "conceptual  suspension"  which  is 
attainable  through  the  depth  and 
'  breadth  of  our  thought,  memory,  or 
imagination.  In  the  processes  of 
i  thought,  memory,  and  imagination  lie 
\  all  of  our  greatness. 

In  the  flow  of  time  the  past  and 
:  the  future  have  duration,  or  at  least 
f  extent,  but  no  existence.  The  present 
exists  but  does  not  endure.  It  also 
follows  that  if  the  past  and  the  future 
are  to  exist,  they  must  exist  in  the 
present. 

If  we  are  aware  of  the  breadth  of 
)!the  products  of  the  human  mind,  we 
must  admit  that  we  cannot  conceive 
I  of  a  present  such  as  Aristotle  and 
jl Augustine  propose— i.e.,  "some  point 
of  time  which  cannot  be  divided  into 
even  the  minutest  parts  of  moments." 
For  breadth  (of  thought,  memory,  or 
i imagination)  is  extent  or  spacious- 
ness; but,  it  exists  in  the  present 
which  supposedly  has  no  extent.  Our 
answer  is  something  similar  to  James' 
"spacious  present"— a  present  with  an 
extent  of  a  few  seconds  to  probably 
not  more  than  a  minute.  Generally, 
the  extent  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  value  of  the  thought. 

Although  it  is  not  a  happy  note 
with  which  to  end,  we  shall  conclude 
this  composition  with  the  following 
thought.  No  matter  what  philoso- 
phers or  prophets  attempt  to  tell  us, 
we  know  that  our  basic  motivation  is 
happiness — our  own  happiness.  If  we 
are  to  attain  happiness,  we  must  do 
so  in  the  present.  Unfortunately,  most 
of  us  occupy  the  present  with  prepa- 
ration for  the  future.  We  plan  to 
LIVE  "tomorrow"— hence,  we  never 
really  LIVE.  (It  is  granted  that  a 
certain  amount  of  interest  in  the  fu- 
ture is  prudent.  Certainly,  true  prog- 
ress depends  on  speculation  about  the 
future.  However,  the  point  made  here 
is  that  people  rather  naively  waste 
their  present  (their  life)  in  senseless 
anticipation. ) 

—Henry  Stone 
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"You  square,  you!"  snarled  the 
wife,  "I'm  gonna  get  a  divorce!" 

"You're  just  saying  that,"  said  the 
husband,  "to  make  me  feel  good." 


No,  no.  Lulu— if  you  crossed  a 
mule  with  a  cow  you  wouldn't  get 
milk  with  a  kick  in  it. 


Hardrock  hated  nothing  worse  than 
getting  up  early  in  the  morning.  One 
day,  when  he  was  two  hours  late  for 
work,  his  boss  raved  and  ranted. 

"If  I  were  you,"  he  flung,  "I  would- 
n't have  come  to  work  at  all  today!" 

"Maybe  you  wouldn't  have,"  replied 
Hardrock  graciously,  "but  I  have  a 
sense  of  duty!" 


"Why  did  01  Colonel  Southland 
shoot  his  favorite  huntin'  dog?" 

"Cause  he  caught  the  critter  point- 
in'  to  the  no'th." 


A.n  old  North  Carolina  Negro  got 
up  one  night  at  a  revival,  near  Yan- 
cey ville,  and  said:  "Brudders  and  sis- 
ters, you  knows  an'  I  knows  dat  I 
ain't  been  what  I  oughter  been,  I'se 
robbed  hen  roosts,  an'  stole  hawgs, 
an'  told  lies,  an'  drunk,  an'  shot  craps, 
an'  slashed  folks  wi'  mah  razor  an' 
cussed  an'  swore;  but  I  thank  de  Lord 
dere's  one  thing  I  ain't  ever  done;  I 
ain't  never  lost  mah  religion." 
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"I  need  medicine  but  I  can't  remem- 
ber the  name,"  Liza  told  the  drug- 
gist. 

"What  does  it  sound  Hke?" 
"It  sounds  like  a  big  city." 
"New  York?  London?  Liverpool?" 
"Yea,  dat's  it!  Carter's  Little  Liver- 
pools." 


A  class  of  boys  was  undergoing  an 
examination  in  Scripture.  The  sub- 
ject was  the  Good  Samaritan. 

"And  why  do  you  think  the  priest 
and  Levite,  after  looking  at  him, 
passed  by  on  the  other  side?" 

"Because  they  saw  he  had  already 
been  robbed,"  was  the  answer. 
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chacun  a  son  gout 

CODIFICATION  IS  ESSENTIAL 


/\  qiuvstioii  that  has  plagued  the 
harassed  brains  of  Wofford  student 
editors  in  past  years  is  that  question 
concerning-  what  material  is  suitable 
to  Ix-  printed  in  Wofford's  publica- 
tions and  what  material  is  anathema. 
This  question  is  not  as  superficial  as 
it  may  seem  and  cannot  be  answered 
satisfactorily  with  the  stereotyped  re- 
mark, "Why,  son,  just  publish  what 
is  obviously  right  and  reject  what  is 
obviously  wrong." 

This  jewel  of  wisdom  will  not  suf- 
fice, for  nothing  that  is  visible  to  hu- 
man eyes  is  obvious,  much  less  can 
it  be  obviously  this  or  that  qualifica- 
tion. The  interpretations  men  give  to 
things  vary  among  individuals  as 
much  as  the  values  to  which  men  hold 
vary,  and  this  truth  intrinsically  pre- 
cludes the  absolute  standardization  of 
any  situation,  condition,  object  or 
thought  within  the  confines  of  the 
right  and  the  wrong,  the  suitable  and 
the  unsuitable.  One  would  receive  as 
many  shades  of  evaluation  and  opin- 
ion on  one  piece  of  literature  as  there 
are  critics  who  have  read  the  work. 

Take  as  a  hypothetical  example  an 
article  written  by  a  Wofford  student 
and  submitted  to  The  Journal  for  the 
editor's  appraisal.  The  article  pre- 
sents, in  very  fine  language,  an  analy- 
sis of  religion— its  faults,  its  virtues, 
its  truths  and  its  fallacies.  The  edi- 
tor upon  reading  the  article  decides 
it  is  suitable  for  publication  even 
though  there  are  a  few  unorthodox 
assumptions  embedded  in  the  work. 
The  article  is  published  by  the  editor 
in  good  faith;  however,  a  person  of 
some  esteem,  upon  reading  the  article, 
interprets  it  as  being  highly  incon- 
sistent with  what  is  obviously  suita- 
ble and  indicts  the  editor  for  breach 
of  faith. 

As  unplausible  as  the  above  exam- 
ple may  seem,  it  describes  a  situation 
that  could  very  likely  arise  and  indi- 


cates the  complexities  involved  in  the 
original  question  of  what  is  suitable 
for  publication  on  the  Wofford  camp- 
us. We  shall  not  cloud  the  issue  by 
discussing  the  consequences  to  the 
editor  resulting  from  the  alleged 
breach  of  faith,  although  there  is  dire 
need  for  resolution  therein.  We  shall 
concern  ourselves  solely  with  the  enig- 
matic indissoluble  problem  confront- 
ing our  harassed  editors  and  steer 
wide  of  justice,  reprieve,  etc. 

The  example  given  above  of  what 
could  happen,  points  up  the  fact  that 
Wofford's  rules  and  regulations  are 
devoid  of  any  explicit  policy  that 
would  furnish  guidance  to  student 
editors  in  judging  propriety.  We  have 
formulated  explicit  policies  concern- 
ing drinking,  the  damaging  of  prop- 
erty and  cutting  chapel;  but  have 
miserably  failed  in  delineating  the 
groping  editor's  province. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  "mor- 
tality rate"  for  editors  is  just  as  high 
if  not  higher  than  that  for  persons 
participating  in  any  other  campus  ac- 
tivities. The  punishments  meted  out 
to  editors  for  offences  emerging  from 
misinterpretation  would  come  very 
near  equaling,  in  severity  and  in  num- 
ber, punishments  given  those  who 
flagrantly  violate  the  written  laws  of 
the  school.  Why  subject  a  very  small 
number  of  students  participating  in  a 
particular  extra-curricular  activity  to 
the  admitted  injustice  of  ex  post  facto 
laws?  The  laws  governing  student 
editors  are  ex  post  facto  in  that  they 
are  not  passed  until  the  arraignment 
of  the  offender.  In  other  words,  the 
editor's  fate  may  hang  precariously 
between  his  own  interpretation  and  a 
reader's  interpretation  of  the  conno- 
tation of  a  monosyllable. 

One  may  think  that  the  present 
"no  policy"  policy  is  excellent  in  that 
it  instills  in  the  editor  a  sense  of  duty 
and  releases  him  to  strengthen  his 


character  by  the  unrestrained  exer- 
cise of  his  judgment.  This  argu- 
ment is  illogical,  for  when  one  is 
given  the  freedom  to  exercise  judg- 
ment on  matters  that  may  effect  the 
institution  to  which  he  owes  his  loy- 
alty, then  it  is  the  obligation  of  that 
institution  to  set  forth  certain  cri- 
teria for  judgment.  As  it  is  today, 
there  is  no  clearly  defined  criteria 
to  guide  our  editors  and  they  must 
depend  upon  to  be  their  guide  what 
they  think  to  be  the  criteria.  This 
can  be  extremely  hazardous  for  in- 
stitution and  editor  alike. 

One  may  also  contend  that  to  mark 
off  the  editor's  province  by  clarifying 
his  boundaries  would  deny  freedom 
of  the  press  and  establish  a  system 
of  censorship.  This  contention  will 
not  hold  water  either,  for  its  basic 
assumption  that  their  are  no  moral 
boundaries  encompassing  an  editor 
under  our  "no  policy"  policy  is  false. 
There  are  boundaries,  as  vague  and 
undefined  as  they  may  be,  and  if  the 
reader  is  skeptical  about  this  point, 
he  is  invited  to  cross  one  himself  in 
the  interest  of  empiricism. 

Why  not  draw  up  a  simple  code, 
defining  certain  principles  for  which 
the  school  stands  and  which  must  be 
given  due  regard  in  the  printing  of 
material  which  may  prove  controver- 
sial. Present  this  code  to  the  candi- 
date for  his  perusal  before  he  is  elect- 
ed to  serve  on  the  staff  of  a  publi- 
cation —  a  responsibility  which,  al- 
though accompanied  by  much  free- 
dom, must  exact  a  certain  amount 
of  loyalty  to  the  fosterer. 

The  United  States  Army  manifests 
the  orientation  principle  in  its  prac- 
tice of  instructing  veterans  as  well  as 
recruits  in  the  rules  of  the  rifle  range 
before  issuing  ammunition. 

-T.  T.  M. 
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Integration: 

LION  IN  THE  STREETS 


A  Student  Editorializes: 


"I  don't  have  anj'thing  against  Ne- 
groes—as long  as  they  stay  in  their 
place."  That's  a  sentiment  that  is  as 
common  in  the  South  now  as  it  has 
been  for  generations.  As  many  times 
as  the  statement  has  been  made,  no 
one  yet  has  defined  exactly  where 
their  place  is. 

A  companion  statement  that  is 
never  made  is,  "I  don't  have  anything 
against  people— as  long  as  they  know 
their  place."  That's  a  sentiment,  com- 
mon in  the  days  of  aristocracy,  that 
gradually  died  out  in  this  democracy. 

Not  many  in  this  country  will  pub- 
licly state  that  human  beings  are  born 
into  a  caste,  from  which  they  cannot 
rise  by  ability,  in  which  they  should 
be  kept  by  law.  Yet  we  in  the  South 
have  no  qualms  about  making  the 
statement  in  reference  to  the  Negro. 
We  don't  believe  that  human  beings 
can  be  frozen  into  a  static  society — 
just  Negroes. 

The  Southerner  fails  to  grasp  the 
common  fact  that  the  Negro  is  a  fel- 
low human  being.  No  matter  how 
much  this  revelation  may  hurt,  and 
to  many  the  pain  is  real,  this  con- 
cept must  be  realized  if  the  problem 
of  segregation  is  ever  to  cease  plagu- 
ing us. 

Only  by  believing  the  Negro  to  be 
a  lot  below  the  angels  can  the  South- 


erner, unthinkingly,  destroy  the  self- 
respect  of  an  entire  race  and  still  live 
with  a  clear  conscience.  Again,  the 
problem  may  be  one  of  conscience. 
The  Southerners'  sometimes  blind,  un- 
reasoning hatred  of  the  Negro  may 
be  caused  by  the  Negro  bearing  an  all 
too  visible  mark  of  Cain.  Perhaps, 
he  is  a  too  constant  reminder  of  guilt. 

Another  view  is  that  the  problem 
exists  because  the  thing  that  is  un- 
known is  feared,  and  the  thing  that 
is  feared  is  hated.  This  may  be  true 
because  to  the  Southerner  the  Negro 
is  an  unknown  quantity.  The  usual 
retort  that,  in  the  South,  we  under- 
stand the  Negro,  doesn't  stand  up  un- 
der investigation.  No  man  can  under- 
stand another  unless  the  two  have 
something,  other  than  hatred,  in  com- 
mon. 

The  average  Southerner  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  Negro.  He 
has  no  contact  with  the  Negro  beyond 
a  master  -  servant  relationship  and 
these  days  even  that  contact  is  dying 
out.  To  most  Southerners  the  Negro 
is  an  invisible  man.  He  is  overlooked, 
unthought  of,  until  he  attempts  to 
escape  his  static,  social  prison. 

The  Southerner  cannot  know  the 
mind  of  the  Negro.  The  Negro,  al- 
ways suspicious  of  the  white,  can 
hardly  be   expected   to  reveal  his 


thoughts,  when  those  thoughts,  if 
known,  might  cause  him  harm.  His 
fear  curtains  his  wants  from  the  pub- 
lic eye. 

If  there  Avas  only  some  supernatu- 
ral method  that  would  change  the 
white  southerner  into  the  black  south- 
erner, for  a  short  period  of  time,  what 
a  revelation  there  would  be. 

Let  this  metamorphosized  black  be 
told  to  get  to  the  back  of  a  street  car. 
Let  him  be  told  to  step  aside— a  white 
man  is  coming  by.  Let  him  taste 
bitter  fear  at  the  rumor  of  mob  vio- 
lence. Let  his  girl  or  wife  be  assumed 
a  prostitute.  Let  him  be  told  that  he 
isn't  good  enough  to  reach  the  level 
of  the  white.  Let  him  be  treated,  at 
best,  like  a  childish  clown,  at  worst, 
like  a  savage  beast,  normally  like  an 
unfeeling,  unthinking  animal.  Let 
him  explain  to  his  small  son  why  he 
was  hit  by  a  rock  and  why  his  father 
can  do  nothing.  Let  him  be  forced 
to  accept  the  lowest  level  of  a  job  at 
the  lowest  scale  of  pay.  Let  him  be 
told  that  his  vote  may  cost  him  that 
miserable  job,  that  meager  pay.  Let 
him  be  shown  that  in  this  land  of  the 
brave  and  the  free  he  is  a  second  class 
citizen.  Let  him  be  told  that  if  he 
doesn't  appreciate  the  treatment  he 
gets  in  his  own  town,  his  own  state, 
he  had  better  leave.  Let  him  absorb 
the  impersonal,  and  therefore  more 
wounding,  curses  of  the  white.  Let 
his  self-respect  be  completely  shat- 
tered, while  he  stands  helplessly. 

How  long  would  the  average  white 
southerner,  whose  personal  pride  is 
his  finest  quality,  survive  under  these 
conditions?  If  he  lived  at  all,  and 
most  insurance  companies  wouldn't 
touch  him,  he  would  be  a  front  runner 
in  that  soviet-controlled  organization 
that  seeks  to  turn  our  fine  people  into 
a  bunch  of  Communistic,  atheistic 
mongrels.  (I  have  this  on  good  au- 
thority from  a  former  governor  of 
Georgia).  I  mean,  of  course,  the  N. 
A.A.C.P.  He  would  be  forced  into  it. 
No  man  can  passively  accept  that 
treatment  and  remain  a  man. 

That's  the  ironic  part  of  the  whole 
tragic  situation.  The  Negro  most  re- 
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stMnl)lin}>-  tUc  white  southerner,  tlie 
Ne}>;ro  with  personal  pride,  is  bitterly 
h.ited.  TIic  Nei^ro  exalted  by  the 
Southerner  is  an  Uncle  Tom  type  who 
doesn't  have  the  courage  to  demand 
his  persona!  rights. 

It"  tht-  Southerner  realized  the  ef- 
fects of  his  treatment,  could  he  con- 
tinue it?  Could  any  man  live  at  peace 
with  himself  and  consciously  play 
such  a  role?  I  know  of  no  such  man. 
I  hope  I  never  do. 

The  Southerner  must  develop  a 
social  consciousness.  He  must  sin- 
cerely attempt  to  discover  the  effect 
of  an  action  before  he  commits  it. 

Remember  that  the  Negro  is  alone 
in  a  world  he  never  made.  He  was 
put  tliere  by  whites  and  is  being  kept 
there  by  whites.  What  does  the  Ne- 
gro ask  for?  Does  he  want  to  eat  at 
your  table— or  does  he  want  justice? 
Does  he  want  to  marry  your  sister — 
or  does  he  want  the  right  to  be  proud, 
the  rig-ht  to  be  a  man? 

No  one  can  discount  the  fact  that 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  South; 
but  can  anyone  say  that  enough  has 
been  done — that  here  we  stand?  No 
one  can  deny  the  right  of  a  man  to 
associate  with  people  of  his  own  pref- 
erence—but does  any  man  have  the 
right  to  legally  force  this  social  pref- 
erence to  the  extent  that  it  becomes 
social  segregation.  He  is  fighting 
legal  segregation,  a  vastly  different 
thing.  The  Negroes'  position  is  sim- 
ply that  no  citizen  of  this  country 
should  be  legally  kept  in  a  social 
vacuum  because  the  citizen  is  born 
black. 

This  article  is  concerned  only  with 
the  Southerner  not  because  I  mistak- 
enly believe  that  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try is  clothed  in  robes  of  virtue,  but 
because  as  a  Southerner  I  am  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  South.  The 
obvious  fact  that  their  haloes  are  tar- 
nished does  not  excuse  ours. 


—Bob  Chamblee 


EDUCATION... 

But  not  just  the  esoteric  few 


.  .  and  with  all  thy 
getting,  get  understanding 


'''America  has  been  made  a  great 
nation  by  the  contributions  of  not  a 
feiv,  but  of  many." 


We  often  encounter  criticism  of 
the  educational  system  practiced  in 
these  United  States;  of  its  notable 
inadequacies  and  comparative  inferi- 
ority with  that  of  Europe's.  Some 
educators  have  attributed  this  "defec- 
tive" status  to  the  present  policies 
exercised  by  American  colleges  and 
universities  in  their  admission  of  stu- 
dents. They  argue  against  any  en- 
deavor to  educate  the  mass,  believing 
that  it  lowers  institutional  academic 
standards  and  handicaps  fullest  possi- 
ble intellectual  development.  They  say 
more  selective  and  limited  enrollment 
is  the  only  solution  to  our  "dilemma." 

According  to  Titus,  the  following 
are  the  aims  of  education: 

1.  To  train  men  to  think  construc- 
tively and  critically; 

2.  To  give  men  insight  into  the 
moral,  religious,  and  aesthetic  values 
of  the  race; 

3.  To  train  men  for  constructive 
citizenship  in  a  free  and  growing  so- 
ciety; and, 

4.  To  prepare  men  for  success  in 
socially  constructive  occupations. 

Through  education  man  builds  his 
knowledge,  increases  his  understand- 
ing, betters  his  capacity  to  think, 


sharpens  his  appreciation,  strengthens 
his  character  and  improves  his  sense 
of  values. 

Education  makes  a  man  better  able 
to  help  himself.  It  is  his  step-ladder 
for  attaining  the  better  things  in  life, 
the  zenith  being  not  necessarily  mon- 
ey, but  such  things  as  a  consciousness 
of  others  and  concern  for  self-behav- 
ior, elevated  interests,  and  a  proper 
regard  for  law  and  order.  It  should 
he  his  path  to  happiness  through  a 
more  "satisfying,  harmonious  and  sig- 
nificant life." 

Education  not  only  improves  the 
man  but  promotes  the  bettering  of 
society,  which,  Newman  says,  is  the 
end  or  goal  of  education. 

By  ameliorating  his  plights,  man 
helps  to  remove  from  this  world  such 
unwholesome  squalid,  and  detestable 
things  as  poverty,  racial  prejudice, 
crime,  war,  and  enmity,  thus,  in  sum- 
mary, making  this  world  a  much  bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  live. 

Personally,  I  find  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  how  society  and  the  indi- 
vidual can  advance  best  by  reserving 
the  benefits  of  an  education  for  a 
small,  privileged  group,  for  society  is 
shaped  by  the  interaction  of  all  its 
members.  Like  Adler,  I  believe  every 
normal,  serious  person  should  be  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  receive  a 
college  education. 


—Dick  Leo 
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DIALOGUE 
AD 

OBSCURAM 


What're  you  writing? 
■  Hmm? 

What're  you  writing? 

Hmm  .  .  .  short  story. 

How  come?  You  flunk  Enghsh  2? 

Nope.  This  is  for  The  Jorunal. 

Aha.  One  of  the  creative  writing 
boys,  huh? 

Yeh,  now  go  away. 

Having  trouble? 

Yeh. 

Well,  maybe  I  can  help  you.  Stop 
biting  your  fingernails  and  listen  to 
a  few  of  my  suggestions. 

Maybe  I  don't  want  to  make  this 
a  co-authorship  affair. 

Nonsense.  I'll  just  give  you  some 
pointers.  What's  your  plot? 

Very  simple.  Boy  meets  girl.  That 
sort  of  stufi". 

What  did  you  say  you  were  writ- 
ing this  for? 

The  Journal. 

Good  lord!  Are  you  crazy?  Don't 
you  realize  that  sort  of  thing  can't 
be  printed  in  the  Journal? 

Why  not? 

Lean  over  here;  I'll  whisper  it  to 
you.  It's  a  three  letter  word.  S-E-X. 

Don't  be  funny. 

Oh,  I'm  not.  It's  pathetic. 

Look,  I'm  not  writing  about  a 
Roman  orgy.  This  is  a  very  simple 
story  about  a  boy  and  girl  in  love. 

Oh,  I'm  afraid  you've  hit  a  snare 
already.  What  do  you  mean,  "very 
simple"? 

Just  that.  It's  an  unpretentious, 
honest  story  because  .  .  . 

Wait  a  minute.  Read  me  the  open- 
ing paragraph. 

Well,  it  doesn't  sound  right  just 
yet,  but  with  a  little  reworking  it  will 
probably  sound  all  right.  .  .  . 

Just  read  it. 

Okay,  opening  paragraph:  "I  al- 
ways used  to  wait  for  Jeanne  after 
school.  My  locker  was  next  to  the 
girls'  rest  room  and  she  always  went 
in  there  after  school  to  smoke  a  ciga- 
rette or  something  and  I  always  fid- 
dled around  in  my  locker  till  she  came 
out.  She'd  always  look  at  me  and 
sorta  wink  as  if  we  knew  a  secret 
between  us  and  nobody  else  knew. 


Jeanne  was  real  good-looking  with  a 
cute  figure  and  kinda  blond  hair.  All 
the  fellows  were  -always  trying  to  get 
a  date  with  her  but  she  played  hard 
to  get  and  would  only  date  college 
boys.  I'd  heard  some  pretty  wild  tales 
about  her  but  I  didn't  think  they  were 
true.  Anyway,  I  was  standing  by  my 
locker  one  day  when  she  came  up  to 
me  and  .  .  ." 
Whoa,  stop! 

I'm  not  through  with  the  first  pra- 
a  graph  yet. 

Yeh,  you'd  better  not. 
Not  what? 

Finish  it.  Look,  when  you  said 
you  wrote  a  real  simple  story  you 
didn't  realize  how  close  you  came  .  .  . 

Well,  now,  if  we're  going  to  sit 
there  and  be  cute  about  it  we  can  .  .  . 

No,  wait  a  minute.  I  said  I'd  make 
helpful  suggestions,  and  I  will.  Now 
in  a  few  words,  what's  the  rest  of  the 
plot? 

I've  got  very  tender  feelings. 

Okay,  I'm  sorry.  What's  the  rest 
of  the  plot?  And  quit  sulking. 

Well,  this  boy  goes  on  a  biology 
field  trip  with  the  girl  and  they  sorta 
wander  off  together  and  ... 

Aha! 

Quit  twirling  your  moustache.  It's 
a  very  innocent  affair.  He  simply 
finds  that  the  girl  is  really  very  nice 
and  that  they  like  each  other  very 
much.  They  decide  to  go  steady  be- 
cause they  have  finally  found  what 
they  were  looking  for. 

Just  like  that? 


It's  a  story. 

And  of  course  your  ending  is  a 
happy  one? 
Certainly. 

Oh,  my  God!  At  this  rate  you'll 
never  get  beyond  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post.  You  want  to  write  the 
''Great  American  Novel"?  Hah!  Boy 
meets  girl  plus  happy  ending  equals 
Ladies  Home  Journal.  What's  a  mat- 
ter with  you,  son?  Are  you  trying 
to  start  trouble?  Do  you  realize  you- 
re  trying  to  set  yourself  against  a 
trend  started  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War?  Realism,  man,  realism!  Don't 
make  me  have  to  pound  my  fist  on 
the  desk  to  get  it  across.  And  you're 
trying  to  write  realism  with  a  happy 
ending.  You  got  to  end  it  on  a  hope- 
less note.  And  a  simple  story.  Why, 
that's  worst  of  all.  Why  did  you  ,  .  . 

Wait,  wait,  wait  just  a  minute. 
Before  you  go  any  further.  Before 
you  go  too  far.  Do  you  mean  to  write 
good  creative  fiction  you  can't  have 
a  happy  ending?  And  it  can't  be 
written  simply?  It  has  to  be  com- 
plicated? 

Tch,  tch.  The  credulous  look  on 
that  sunny  countenance;  the  very  na- 
ivte  of  the  question  professes  your 
ignorance.  Haven't  you  read  any- 
thing? Can  you  imagine  Sartre  or 
Henry  Miller  with  a  happy  ending? 
Or  Hemingway  or  Joyce?  Can  you 
see  Lt.  Henry  marrying  what's-her- 
name,  settling  down  in  Italy  and  rais- 
ing grapes  and  sports  cars,  or 
Stephen  Daedalus  marrying  Molly 
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Rlooin?  or  course  not.  Only  a  silly 
ronuiiUicist  would  do  that.  Realism 
moans  misery.  Learn  that  and  you 
j;-ot  it  made.  And  when  I  say  don't 
i;c  simple,  I  don't  mean  be  compli- 
cated. Be  obscure!  Be  vague,  am- 
biguous, esoteric.  Obscurity  is  the 
mark  of  every  great  vi^riter.  Even 
good  old  Lewis  Carroll  has  been 
found  to  be  literally  steeped  in  the 
esoteric.  If  you  ever  want  to  lecture 
before  women's  clubs  you've  got  to 
become  obscure.  That's  where  stream 
of  consciousness  comes  in.  Stream  of 
consciousness  is  absolutely  the  very 
best  mode  of  obscurity.  Can  you  im- 
agine Alice  in  Wonderland  written  in 
it?  H,  boy,  nobody  would  ever  figure 
it  out.  It  would  outsell  the  Bible. 

I  think  I  got  left  out  somewhere. 

Oh,  no,  just  stick  with  me.  It'll 
get  through  to  you  in  a  minute. 

I  just  wanted  to  write  a  story  about 
a  boy  and  a  girl  falling  in  love. 

Oh,  no.  That  would  never  do! 
Don't  you  realize  people  in  realistic 
stories  don't  fall  in  love?  The  best 
they  can  hope  for  is  greater  self-reali- 
zation. I'm  sorry;  it's  one  of  the  rules. 
I  know  it  sounds  pretty  intricate,  but 
remember  you  have  to  have  sex  but 
you  can't  have  love.  And  you've  got 
to  have  agony.  They've  got  to  ago- 
nize like  hell.  You've  got  to  make 
your  characters  two  tortured  adoles- 
cents loaded  to  the  gills  with  all  sorts 
of  repressions,  suppressions,  complex- 
es, frustrations  and  all  that  sort  of 
stuflF.  Of  course  you  can  give  it  a 
William  Faulkner  twist  and  make 
them  two  slobbering  idiots,  but  that's 
a  special  department  of  realism  re- 
served for  Mississippi.  If  you  could 
handle  it  you  might  could  follow  the 
Wolfe  school  and  make  them  two  in- 
satiable creatures  gobbling  up  every- 
thing—food, air,  scenes,  impressions, 
life,  adjectives,  each  other  .  .  .  but 
for  a  beginner  you  should  start  off 
with  stream  of  consciousness.  Joyce's 
is  best  because  Virginia  Woolf's 
keeps  changing  locale  and  you'd  have 
trouble  following  your  own  story.  Re- 
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member  above  all:  you've  got  to  leave 
your  readers  with  a  depressed  feeling. 
If,  when  he  finishes  your  story,  as- 
suming he  is  able  to  finish  it,  which 
should  be  quite  a  chore  in  itself  if 
you've  handled  your  stream  of  con- 
sciousness correctly,  he  has  the  sat- 
isfied feeling  he  gets  from  reading 
"Bagging  that  Buck"  in  Field  and 
Stream,  then  you  have  failed.  This 
is  a  pitfall  for  many  a  budding  young 
realist  raised  on  Boifs  Life.  He  feels 
compelled,  after  all  the  raw,  sweat- 
ing realism  to  throw  in  a  sweet  end- 
ing, a  sort  of  dividend  to  loyal  readers 
who  stuck  it  out.  This  is  wrong. 
When  you've  got  your  reader  down, 
step  on  him.  Readers  are  masochists 
at  heart  ani  they  eat  it  up.  Have  you 
followed  me  so  far? 

I'm  not  quite  sure  ...  I  still  say 
I  just  wanted  to  write  a  story  about 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  and  I  don't  see  .  .  . 

Oh,  I  almost  forgot  about  that. 
You're  writing  this  for  The  Journal, 
you  say.  Well,  my  boy,  that's  where 
the  real  beauty  of  stream  of  conscious- 
ness comes  in.  If,  say  you  were  writ- 
ing this  in  the  Norman  Mailer-James 
Jones  school  of  realism,  you'd  be  dead 
before  you  got  off  the  ground.  Not 
with  our  S.  of  C,  though.  Now,  it's 
pretty  obvious  that  these  two  crazy 
mixed-up  teen-agers  have  got  to  have 
at  each  other  just  to  see  what  it's  like. 
With  some  slight  modification  you 
can  just  about  say  anything.  Phallic 
symbolism.  That's  your  answer.  The 
people  you  might  offend  won't  under- 
stand it  and  the  ones  who  understand 
it  won't  be  offended.  .  .  . 

But  I  don't  want  a  dirty  story.  I 
just  want  to  .  .  . 

Dirty!  What  do  you  mean,  dirty? 
You  want  to  write  realistically  and 
want  lavender  and  old  lace,  too?  You 
can  be  pretty  stubborn  sometimes. 
You're  trying  to  violate  one  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  the  realism  school. 
You've  got  to  have  sex.  Always  frus- 
trated sex,  too.  Sex  isn't  sex  in  the 
really  realistic  school  like  it  is  in  that 
arch-proponent    of  bastard-realism, 


Mickey  Spillane.  Sex  is  a  vehicle  to 
express  the  character's  dissatisfaction 
and  inability  to  adjust.  Oh,  yes,  that's 
another  point.  We  probably  already 
mentioned  it  but  it  must  be  stressed. 
Your  character  is  never  well  adjusted. 
Your  hero  can  never  be  a  happy  Ro- 
tarian.  Okay,  you'll  go  easy  on  sex, 
but  never  fear,  we'll  get  it  in.  Pro- 
fanity really  sets  the  tone  of  a  good 
realistic  story  but  I  don't  guess  we 
can  get  that  in.  Any  four-letter  words 
other  than  an  occasional  hell  and 
damn  are  out,  I  guess.  Too  bad,  but 
compromises  have  to  be  made  some- 
where, I  suppose. 

Look,  what  if  I  decided  just  not  to 
write  anything?  I  mean  .  .  . 

Not  write  anything!  Oh,  I  know 
your  type.  Realism  frightens  you  so 
you'll  wind  up  writing  historical  nov- 
els about  a  busty  heroine  who  flits 
from  royal  bed  to  true  love  in  the 
hay  and  back  again.  Uh-uh.  Stick 
around  and  I'll  turn  you  out  a  first- 
rate  realistic  story.  First,  you've  got 
to  get  a  good  opening  paragraph. 
W^hat's  that  thing  you  had  about  your 
hero  meeting  his  girl  after  school? 
That's  no  good.  Have  the  story  open 
with  him  and  his  girl  already  off  to- 
gether and  use  flashbacks.  A  prop- 
erly handled  flashback  coupled  with 
stream  of  consciousness  will  thor- 
oughly confuse  your  readers  and  in- 
stantly place  you  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  critics. 

Are  you  sure  you  can  write  ob- 
scurely enough  to  make  this  story  a 
success?  I  mean,  do  you  think  you 
can  handle  stream  of  consciousness 
and  phallic  symbolism  and  all  the  rest 
of  that  sort  of  stuff?  Not  that  I  don't 
have  confidence  in  you  but  somehow 
I'd  still  like  to  write  a  simple  story 
about  a  boy  and  .  .  . 

Look,  just  let  me  write  a  few  para- 
graphs for  you.  You'll  get  the  hang 
of  it  in  no  time.  Your  opening  para- 
graph would  run  something  like  this 
.  .  .  ah  .  .  .  "Soft  shone  the  sun,  so 
too   the    aching   multiveinous  soft 
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through  the  webs,  ah,  yes,  the  webs 
in  the  wells  of  the  web-footed,  oh,  ye 
labyrinths,  how  winding  and  infinite 
of  ye  channels,  how  mysterious  and 
catastrophic.  Gurgling  burbling  slur 
ring  slithering  inching  go  by  my  way 
while  love  feasts  its  filthy  fill.  Yellow 
sick  silence  sift  your  way  silently  .  .  . 
wheee,  wheee — train  whistle  .  .  .  bus 
stop  merry  hell  in  May  go  round  and 
round  up  and  down  shimmer  and 
shammer  of  breathe  held  lightening 
bugs  quick  henry  the  flit  about  from 
head  to  toe  the  mark  on  the  foreward 
are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the 
lamb  and  porks  and  what  for  you 
please  please  do  wash  the  car  this 
afternoon  of  a  faun  pork  chops  with 
tartar  sauce  bzzzz  bumble  boogie  in 
g  sharp  as  a  she  she  she  with  a  me 
me  and  a  jolly  ha  ha  it  off  to  Ban- 
bury Cross  we  go  ...  . 

Now,  wait  a  minute.  Stop!  That 
stuff  doesn't  make  any  sense. 

Don't  go  that  far.  Let's  just  say 
it's  open  to  different  interpretations, 
now  you  see  how  easy,  with  a  little 
concentration  'and  less  talent,  it  is  to 
be  maddeningly  obscure? 

Yes,  it's  beginning  to  sink  in.  Say 
it'll  make  me  a  great  writer? 

Only  sure  road  to  success.  Keep 
this  up  and  in  a  few  years  you'll  be 
the  rage  of  Greenwich  Village  and 
the  Tuesday  Afternoon  Book  Clubs 
of  the  nation. 

Uh  hmmm.  Well,  how's  this  for 
a  starter,  "Twas  brillig,  and  the  slithy 
toes/  Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the 
wabwabe :  /  All  mimsy  were  the  bor- 
ogroves,/  And  the  mome  raths  out- 
grabe  .  .  ." 

Brilliant!  Simply  brilliant!  Noth- 
ing less  than  sheer  genius,  and  in 
verse,  too.  Nobody  will  ever  figure 
it  out.  Congratulations! 

—Tom  Wright 


You  are  the  best  pole  vaulter  on 
the  track  team.  You  practice  during 
gym  class.  Usually  alone.  Occasion- 
ally a  few  boys  watch  you  admiring- 
ly. If  they  ask  to  vault,  you  let  them. 
And  also  try  to  teach  them  the  fun- 
damentals. None  ever  clears  over  five 
feet.  Your  role  as  teacher  becomes 
mechanical. 

A  small  tenth-grader  walks  to  the 
side  of  the  pole-vaulting  pit  and  looks 
at  you  as  you  push  yourself  through 
the  air.  He  does  not  seem  impressed. 

"Lemme  try  that,"  he  half  com- 
mands. 

"Okay,  but  try  four  feet  first.  Do 
you  know  how  to  hold  the  pole?" 
"No,  how?" 

You  place  the  pole  in  his  hands 
and  show  him  how  to  hit  the  box. 

"You  got  that?" 

"Yeah,  put  the  bar  on." 

You  put  the  bar  on. 

He  grabs  the  pole  and  turns  and 
ambles  to  the  other  end  of  the  cin- 
ders. 

He  turns  again. 

As  he  trots  toward  the  box,  you 
think  how  awkward. 

When  the  pole  hits  the  box,  he 
jumps  and  hangs  on  for  dear  life. 

He  lets  go  of  the  pole  and  drops 
noiselessly  into  the  soft  sawdust.  The 
bar  is  untouched. 

"That  was  good!  You  made  it  by 
over  a  foot!" 

"Yeah,  that  felt  good!  Put  it  up 
to  five  feet!" 

You  put  it  up  to  five  feet.  The 
only  boys  that  make  over  five  feet  are 
the  boys  on  the  track  team. 

He  makes  it  by  a  foot. 

He  is  glad  and  wants  to  try  to 
vault  six  feet. 


He  vaults  six  feet. 

"I  feel  like  I  made  that  easy,"  he 
triumphs. 

"Yeah,  that's  pretty  good.  Don't 
wear  yourself  out,  though." 

"Do  you  think  I  can  make  seven 
feet?" 

"I  dunno,  can't  tell  'til  you  try  it." 
"I'll  try  it,  then.  Put  it  up!" 
You  put  it  up. 

He  is  better  than  the  others  who 
watch  you  and  try  to  vault.  But  he 
doesn't  watch  you  admiringly. 

He  doesn't  appear  so  awkward 
now.  He  seems  sure  of  himself. 
Knows  how  to  handle  his  body. 

You  are  reassured  of  this  as  he 
manipulates  his  supple  body  over  the 
metal  bar. 

"Boy!  How's  that?" 

"You  got  pretty  high.  But  if  you 
don't  rest,  you'll  be  sore  tomorrow." 

"That's  awright.  I'm  not  tired." 

"Well,  okay.  Don't  blame  me  if 
you  wake  up  tomorrow  and  you  ache 
all  over." 

"Oaah,  I  bet  I  won't.  I  wanta  try 
eight  feet." 

"You  better  try  seven  ana  half. 
You  didn't  make  seven  feet  too  much." 

"Okay." 

You  place  the  bar  on  seven  and  a 
half  feet. 

You  are  the  best  pole  vaulter  in 
your  high  school.  You  are  hanging 
on  a  rope  of  superiority.  It  keeps  you 
above  the  others. 

As  he  coordinates  over  seven  and 
a  half  feet,  the  strands  of  your  rope 
began  to  break.  But  a  few  are  left. 

"Are  you  gonna  try  any  higher?" 
you  dissuade. 

"Yeah.  How  high  do  you  haftr 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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make  to  be  on  the  track  team?" 

"I  dunno.  About  eight  or  eight 
ana  half." 

"How  much  can  you  make?" 

"Nine  feet,"  you  try  to  reply  mod- 
estly. 

"Darn!  How  long  does  it  take  to 
go  tiiat  high?"  he  finally  asks  admir- 
ingly. 

"I  dunno.  It  took  me  two  years." 
"Two  years?  That's  pretty  long!" 
"I  know.   But  that's  how  long  it 
takes." 

"Oh,  well,  I'm  gonna  try  one  more. 
Eightena  half  feet!  I  know  I  won't 
make  it,  but  I'm  gonna  try  it  any- 
way." 

He  goes  to  the  other  end  of  the 
runway.  He  turns  and  trots  toward 
the  box.  Then  runs.  Then  speeds. 

His  pole  hits  the  box  and  he  leaves 
the  ground  smoothly.  He  shoots  his 
legs  toward  the  clouds.  He  is  a  foot 
and  a  half  over  the  bar  as  he  re- 
leases the  Swedish  steel  vaulting  pole. 
After  clearing  eight  and  a  half  feet, 
he  hits  the  sawdust. 

He  jumps  up  exuberantly. 

"I  made  it!  Now  I  can  get  on  the 
track  team!" 

"Yeah,  but  you  better  wait  'til  next 
year.  The  season's  half  gone  already." 

"Well,  I  can  still  vault  for  half  a 
season,  can't  I?" 

"Yeah,  I  guess  so,"  you  breathe 
unenthusiastically. 

You  now  hang  by  a  single  strand. 
You  want  him  to  go  away  somewhere 
and  let  you  splice  the  rope  together. 
But  he  won't.  His  intent  is  to  break 
the  rope. 

The  bell  rings. 

"Well,  I've  gotta  go  now.  Don't 
you?" 

"Right  after  I  try  nine  ana  half!" 
"Well,  I'll  see  you.   Put  the  stuff 
away." 

You  turn  and  walk  away.  But  you 
watch  him.  He  puts  the  black  and 
white  metal  bar  on  the  two  little  hori- 
zontal dowels  stuck  in  the  two  tall 
vertical  standards. 

He  lifts  the  pole  and  walks  to  the 
starting  end  of  the  black  stripe.  The 
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.  .  .  the  trouble  with  William 


The  quonset  hut  was  still  now, 
since  everybody  had  gone  to  town  for 
the  weekend.  Camp  Pendleton  was 
about  sixty  miles  from  Los  Angeles, 
and  every  weekend  as  many  Marines 
as  had  any  money  were  off  to  break 
the  routine  of  training — especially  the 
boys  who  were  going  to  be  shipped 
to  Korea. 

I  was  lying  in  my  bunk,  with  a 
case  of  the  blues,  when  in  burst  Pot. 

"What's  the  scoop,  man,  why  are- 
sun  streams  down  brightly.  He  stands 
facing  the  pit  for  a  moment. 

He  trots  slowly.  Then  faster.  And 
faster.  He  is  speeding  toward  his 
destination  with  unconscious  preci- 
sion. 

The  heat  of  his  effort  crackles  the 
last  strand  of  your  rope.  You  fall. 
You  fall  to  the  bottom.  Lerand  place 
is  the  sediment.  But  you  will  climb 
out.  You  will  splice  the  rope. 

A  few  steps  from  the  box  he  larners 
his  pole.  It  slips  into  the  box  evenly 
and  pushes  him  upward.  He  swings 
effortlessly  skyward. 

You  will  remember  the  silhouette 
of  his  body  arched  high  over  the  bar. 
You  can  never  forget  it. 

You  look  away. 

Then  you  hear  it. 

The  chime.  The  sweet,  beautiful, 
melodious  chime  of  the  metal  bar. 

Then  comes  many  chimes.  You 
hear  the  bar  chime  innumerably  as 
it  contacts  the  sawdust. 

And  a  crack  and  a  cry. 

You  remember  the  day  as  you  dip 
the  spoon  into  the  liquid  spinach  and 
place  it  in  his  mouth.  You  open  the 
mouth  of  the  paralyzed  body  and  you 
remember  the  day. 

You  never  spHce  the  rope, 

—Art  DuPre 


n't  you  hot  to  trot  for  liberty?"  He 
stood  over  me,  a  puzzled  look  on  his 
face,  as  if  he  didn't  know.  I  rolled 
over  to  look  out  the  back  window. 

"Get  off  my  back,  you  know  I'm 
broke." 

He  straightened  up  to  his  full  six 
feet  two,  and  grinned  broadly,  throw- 
ing he  red  head  back  slightly. 

"William  Potter  is  loaded,  and  will 
be  right  dee-lighted  to  foot  all  bills. 
Get  on  the  ball,  man,  and  let's  be  on 
our  way." 

It  took  me  about  fifteen  minutes 
to  get  ready,  and  on  the  way  to  the 
main  gate,  he  explained. 

"Ma  sent  me  all  she  could  spare. 
Didn't  ask  her  for  anything,  either. 
She  said  in  the  letter  I  got  this  morn- 
ing that  she  wanted  me  to  have  a 
good  time  these  last  couple  of  week- 
ends before  we  leave."  He  smiled, 
and  I  could  tell  he  was  real  proud, 

"Sent  me  forty  dollars,"  he  con- 
tinued, "and  that's  a  lot  to  her.  But 
since  Pa  died,  she's  always  tried  to 
look  at  things  like  he  would.  She's 
not  like  most  mothers." 

I  said  I  thought  she  was  fine,  and 
he  went  on,  laughing.  "She  knows 
I  won't  get  drunk,  or  mess  around 
with  any  women,  or  raise  any  hell 
like  that,  'though,  'cause  if  I  did  and 
Mary  heard  about  it,  that  would  be 
all  for  me." 

I  laughed  too,  at  that.  "You  mean 
that  girl  leads  you  by  the  nose  al- 
ready, and  you  not  even  married  yet? 
Why,  man,  if  she  does  that  now, 
she'll  run  you  sure  enough  after  you're 
married." 

We  stopped  to  show  our  I.D.  and 
liberty  cards  to  the  sentry  at  the 
gate,  and  walked  on  out  toward  the 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Spartanburg:  Center  for  Beaux  Arts 


For  more  than  fifty  years  Spartan- 
burg has  been  known  as  a  center  of 
good  entertainment  and  fine  arts  in 
the  South.  This  has  been  due  in  large 
part  to  the  existence  of  Spartanburg's 
two  four-year  colleges;  and,  while  it 
has  always  attracted  a  large  number 
of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  area, 
much  of  this  cultural  activity  has  been 
produced  by,  and/or  directed  toward, 
the  students.  While  the  advent  of 
mass  entertainment  media  has  some- 
what dulled  the  lustre  of  some  as- 
pects of  the  city's  cultural  leadership, 
Spartanburg  continues  to  forge  ahead 
and  pioneer  in  such  fields  as  commu- 
nity music  projects,  local  symphony, 
community  theatre,  fine  films,  and  the 
importing  of  first  class  professional 
entertainment. 

As  early  as  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  Spartanburg  Music  Festival  was 
famed  throughout  the  South,  and 
Wofford  College's  Lyceum  programs 
were  the  highlights  of  the  winter  sea- 
son in  upper  South  Carolina.  In  its 
heyday  before  World  War  I,  the 
Spartanburg  Music  Festival  boasted 
the  New  York  Symphony  (now  the 
New  York  Philharmonic)  and  most 


of  the  great  names  of  the  golden  age 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  These, 
along  with  local  talent,  were  present- 
ed annually  on  a  subscription  basis 
to  patrons  who  were  numbered  all 
over  the  Southeast.  With  the  advent 
of  World  War  I,  the  Music  Festival 
became  non-existent  and  remained  so 
until  around  1940,  when  it  was  re- 
vived on  a  local  scale.  This  spring 
the  festival  is  presenting,  as  a  part 
of  its  program,  the  Puccini  opera  La 
Boheme.  The  local  symphony,  an  or- 
ganization which  grew  out  of  the 
Music  Festival,  is  also  being  featured. 
The  Spartanburg  Symphony,  com- 
posed of  students  and  towns-people, 
presents  concerts  regularly  through- 
out the  year. 

At  the  same  time  the  Spartanburg 
Music  Festival  was  enjoying  its  finest 
hour,  the  Wofford  Lyceum  Commit- 
tee, headed  by  Professor  Augustus 
Gamewell,  was  offering  some  of  the 
nation's  leading  personalities  to  pack- 
ed audiences  in  the  Wofford  Chapel. 
Such  brilliant  figures  as  Joe  Jefferson 
( 1829-1905 ) ,  the  most  beloved  actor 
of  his  time,  were  a  regular  part  of 
the  fare  offered  at  this  time.  In  later 


years,  other  figures  like  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner 
vvere  brought  in.  At  present,  due  to 
prohibitive  costs,  it  has  become  im- 
possible to  offer  personages  of  that 
calibre,  but  the  Lyceum  continues  its 
services  by  presenting  lecturers  and 
vintage  films  of  unusual  interest. 

The  theatre  arts  find  no  dearth  of 
expression  in  Spartanburg  at  present 
with  four  organizations — the  Palmet- 
to Players  and  the  Opera  Workshop 
of  Converse,  the  Spartanburg  High 
School  Dramatics  Department,  and 
community  Little  Theatre— present- 
ing their  productions  regularly  to  the 
public. 

The  Palmetto  Players  of  Converse 
have  been  guided  for  over  thirty  years 
by  Miss  Hazel  Abbott,  director  of 
extraordinary  ability.  The  Palmetto 
Players  have  consistently  produced 
over  the  years  outstanding,  and  often 
difficult,  classical  and  modern  plays 
seldom  performed  by  college  groups. 
This  year's  productions  included  "On- 
dine,"  by  Giraudoux,  and  "Anitgone," 
an  ancient  Greek  tragedy  by  Sopho- 
cles. 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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As  a  regular  activity  of  the  school 
of  music  at  Converse,  the  Opera 
Workshop  has  been  directed  by  John 
McCrae  for  the  past  three  years.  In 
its  annual  public  production  this  win- 
ter, the  Workshop  presented  three 
one  -  act  operas,  feautring  Puccini's 
"Sister  Angelica." 

Excellent  training  ground  for 
young  thespians,  who  often  continue 
to  delight  Spartanburg  audiences 
(and  even  audiences  elsewhere)  for 
years  afterwards,  is  provided  by  Spar- 
tan High's  superior  dramatics  depart- 
ment. Directed  by  Ervin  Landrum, 
this  phase  of  local  secondary  school 
activity  has  received  wide  acclaim 
throughout  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia 
and  is  regularly  represented  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina's  drama 
festival,  where  is  receives  top  honor- 
ary recognition. 

A  touch  of  the  glamor  of  a  Broad- 
Avay  opening  awaits  first  nigliter  four 
times  each  season  at  Spartanburg's 
Little  Theatre  at  Camp  Croft.  This 
Community  project,  featured  in  a  re- 
cent Reader's  Digest  article,  is  direct- 
ed by  David  Reid.  Mr.  Reid  has  had 
experience  in  the  professional  legiti- 
mate theatre,  both  as  actor  and  di- 
rector. Specializing  in  Broadway 
plays  with  wide  appeal,  the  Little 
Theatre  operates  on  a  subscription 
basis,  with  tickets  to  individual  per- 
formances being  sold  only  to  students 
and  out-of-town  guests.  The  present 
very  successful  season  will  close  with 
a  production  of  "The  Solid  Gold  Cad- 
illac," featuring  WSPA's  Jane  Dal- 
ton,  on  May  16,  17,  18  and  19. 

A  unique  and  much  imitated  group 
is  Spartanburg's  protagonists  of  the 
cinema  arts,  the  Spartanburg  Fine 
Film  Committee.  Two  years  ago, 
headed  by  Wofford's  Professor  Ira 
Castles,  a  group  of  local  citizens  who 
had  become  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  finest  American  and  for- 
eign films  came  no  closer  to  Spartan- 
burg than  the  pages  of  the  New  York 
Times,  sat  down  with  the  manager 
of  the  Palmetto  Theatre  and  worked 
out  a  plan  unique  in  the  South  and 
probably  in  the  nation.  To  the  best 


of  the  committee's  knowledge,  this 
was  the  first  time  a  group  of  inter- 
ested citizens  ever  cooperated  with  a 
commercial  theatre  to  bring  superior 
films  to  a  city.  The  idea  quickly 
spread  to  other  cities,  such  as  Colum- 
bia, Greenville  and  Asheville,  how- 
ever. With  "Member  of  the  Wed- 
ding" in  February  1954,  the  Spartan- 
burg Fine  Film  Committee  began  its 
very  successful  series,  which  this 
spring  will  include  "Marty"  and 
"Dance  Little  Lady"  in  April  and 
"Game  of  Love,"  "I  am  a  Camera," 
and  "Deep  Blue  Sea"  in  May. 

No  examination  of  fine  arts  in  Spar- 
tanburg would  be  complete  without 
a  look  at  the  Spartanburg  Memorial 
Auditorium— "The  Showplace  of  the 


South."  This  magnificent  edifice, 
completed  in  1951  and  seating  3,506 
people,  is  a  showcase  for  the  finest 
professional  road  companies  and  large 
scale  local  entertainment.  It  is  also 
the  home  of  the  civic  concerts  and 
the  Wofford  College  Glee  Club,  am- 
bassadors to  the  entire  state  of  Spar- 
tanburg's superior  entertainment. 

Springing  from  a  rich  and  colour- 
ful tradition,  Spartanburg  continues 
to  offer  its  citizens  and  students  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of,  and  participation  in,  reward- 
ing cultural  benefits.  Those  of  us  who 
are  students  may  not  always  have  this 
at  our  finger  tips— "Gather  ye  rose- 
buds while  ye  may." 

—Charles  Neves 
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WEDGE 

/  772  ct  her 

And  she  me 
While  In  7uiture 
Airay  jro77i  life 

And  secluded. 

Life  thrust  itself 

Betxvee7i  us 
And  its  expanse 
Was  too  wide 
To  cross. 


Septmg'mt 


SUBLIMITY 

In  our  world 
I  strode  a  beach 
And  beheld  a  sun 
Above  glowing  azure ^ 
And  gazing  downward 
From  a  precipice 
Toward  chasmed  fluid, 
Felt  ennui. 


-Art  DuPre 


GENIUS 


HAZARD 

A  man  must 

Have  a  goal 
And  follow  ideals 

To  gain  respect 
From  his  fellows. 

A  drifter  flows 
Through  life 

Knowing  any  contact 
With  the  bank 
Impedes  adventure. 


It  is  ability 

And  insight — 
Or  patience 

In  a  task. 

Without  it 

Work  is  harder- 
And  easier 

With  its  aid. 

Knowledge  of  it 
Bolsters  ego — 

Does  its  gift 
Assuage  life? 


PATRIOTISM 

We  must  remember 

Our  forefathers 
And  the  ideals  for  which 

They  died. 

We  must  revere 

Freedom 
And  if  necessary— fight 

To  preserve  it. 

We  must— for  nothing  is 
Finer  than  democracy. 

For  God  is  democratic 
And  so  are  we. 
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Beauty  is  lavished 

Upon  us — 
The  eartKs  nature 
And  its  picture 

Worth  eulogies. 
Our  god  observes 

His  beloved — 
His  created  divine 
Receive  redemption 

From  his  son. 

We  are  endowed 

With  reasoning — 
Which  we  use 
To  rightly  worship 

The  Lord  our  god. 

Seriously  considering 

These  weighty  matters- 
Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry, 
For  tomorrow 

May  never  come. 


CANON 

/  sat  in  church  today 

And  listened 
To  a  beaming  face  laud  God 
While  I  worshiped  Him 

With  an  offering. 

W e  prayed  in  church  today 
Silently  with  our  pastor 

And  heard  his  sermon 

From  the  Bible- 
God'' s  Holy  Word. 

His  radiance  permeated 

The  congregation 
And  we  sang  hymns 

To  the  Lord. 
1  saw  us — and  wept. 
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Al  walked  along  the  ridge  looking 
from  one  tree  to  the  next.  He  would 
move  quietly  up  to  a  tree  and  look 
at  one  side  then  move  around  to  the 
other  side.  This  way  he  was  work- 
ing his  way  along  the  ridge. 

He  carried  his  rifle  with  his  right 
hand  on  the  stock  and  his  left  on  the 
front  rest,  ready  to  be  brought  up 
and  fired. 

He  moved  quietly,  the  way  his  fa- 
ther had  taught  him,  although  he 
realized  that  it  really  didn't  matter. 

The  weather  had  been  damp  and 
matter  on  the  ground  didn't  crackle 
or  crunch,  but  gave  with  his  weight, 
and  sprang  back,  much  the  same 
after  he  had  passed. 

Every  sound  that  he  made  was 
magnified  by  the  stillness  of  the  sur- 
roundings. They  were  made  out  of 
proportion  by  the  quietness  of  the 
entire  day.  There  was  little  wind 
and  even  the  leaves  in  the  trees  gave 
no  rustle.  It  wasn't  an  eerie  quiet, 
but  rather  it  was  peaceful. 

Al  considered  this  quietness  and 
decided  that  it  really  wasn't  as  quiet 
as  he  imagined,  but  it  only  seemed 
so  to  him  because  of  the  noise  he 
was  used  to  living  in.  This  pleased 
him. 

Al  had  hunted  the  ridge  before, 
as  a  boy  with  a  new  shotgun  and  as 
a  man  wanting  to  walk  in  the  woods 
moi-e  than  hunt.  He  had  not  seen  a 
squirrel,  and  he  didn't  know  that  he 
would  shoot  it  even  if  he  did.  Today 
he  wanted  to  walk. 

He  walked  the  ridge  looking  at 
each  tree  not  only  becoming  less  care- 
ful about  it  each  time,  but  becoming 
more  aware  of  his  surroundings  as 
he  went  along.  He  came  to  an  old 
twisted  oak  tree  that  he  remembered 
climbing  in  as  a  boy.  This  tree  he 


didn't  even  look  over  for  squirrels. 
He  just  looked  at  the  tree. 

He  sat  down  on  one  of  the  roots 
that  ran  out  from  the  tree  along  the 
top  of  the  ground.  The  root  was  as 
large  as  some  of  the  limbs  of  the 
tree.  He  felt  the  moisture  come 
through  the  thick  seat  of  his  hunting 
pants,  but  the  discomfort  that  comes 
from  being  damp  was  no  discomfort 
at  all,  but  came  closer  to  being  a 
pleasure. 

He  took  out  a  cigarette  but  he 
couldn't  bring  himself  to  light  it.  He 
didn't  wonder  why,  or  care.  He  let 
the  cigarette  hang  from  his  lips  and 
he  leaned  back  against  the  tree  trunk 
with  his  rifle  across  his  legs.  Here 
he  was  very  comfortable. 

His  eyes  wandered  to  the  top 
branches  of  the  tree,  and  again  he 
thought  of  the  days  he  had  climbed 
in  the  tree  playing  first  one  game  and 
then  another. 

Then  he  remembered  the  creek. 
He  looked  down  into  the  valley  be- 
tween the  two  ridges  and  to  the  creek. 
It  was  a  swift  moving  creek  that  had 
cut  itself  a  clean  bed.  The  bottom 
was  lined  with  rocks  of  many  sizes, 
but  it  was  plentiful  with  those  small 
smooth  round  rocks  that  small  boys 
love  to  shoot  in  a  sling-shot.  He  re- 
membered in  the  summer  throwing 
himself  down  on  the  bank  beside  the 
creek  and  drinking  the  water  that 
ran  so  cold  that  it  caused  a  sharp 
ache  behind  his  left  eye.  Then  he 
would  fish  around  in  the  water  for 
rocks  to  fill  up  his  pockets  to  be  used 
later  on  birds  or  other  boys  of  the 
neighborhood.  He  also  remembered 
that  it  was  very  rare  when  either 
bird  or  boy  was  hit. 

Then  he  saw  the  man.  He  wasn't 
surprised  at  all  when  the  man  walked 


into  his  view,  but  he  felt  a  small 
amount  of  resentment  at  being  inter- 
rupted. 

The  man  was  a  large  Negro  in 
overalls  that  had  one  strap  missing 
and  a  piece  of  string  that  was  being 
used  in  its  place.  The  Negro  got 
down  on  his  knees  and  scooped  the 
water  to  his  mouth.  Al  could  hear 
him  suck  it  it.  He  gulped  several 
handsful  of  water  and  turned  around 
to  find  a  place  to  sit  down. 

That  was  when  Al  recognized  him. 
It  was  Big  Jim.  It  had  been  years 
since  Al  had  seen  Big  Jim  and  even 
more  years  since  he  had  spoken  to 
him. 

Big  Jim  looked  the  same  to  Al 
as  he  had  always  looked.  He  was  a 
huge  Negro  with  some  disease  that 
made  his  face  knotty  and  scaley.  His 
face  was  Big  Jim's  cross  in  life.  He 
very  rarely  was  seen  in  town  and  then 
only  when  he  could  figure  out  some 
means  to  cover  his  face. 

Al  thought  of  the  last  time  he  had 
ever  spoken  to  Big  Jim. 

"Raft,  are  you  going  to  church 
with  me  this  morning?" 

"I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  yet, 
Cora." 

His  mother  and  father,  Al  remem- 
bered, went  through  the  same  cere- 
mony every  Sunday  morning.  If  Raft 
said  no,  then  there  was  no  power  to 
force  him  to  go. 

"Well,  I  think  you  should." 

"I  know  you  do." 

"It  would  be  a  good  example  for 
the  boy." 

"Aw,  Ma,  I  go,  don't  I?" 

"Just  hush,  Al,  I'm  talking  to  your 
daddy  now." 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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"Leave  the  boy  alone,  Cora.  He's 
a  good  bo\'." 

"And  1  w  ;mt  him  to  stay  that  way." 

It  had  been  that  way  every  Sun- 
day morning  that  Al  could  remember. 
His  mother  blasting  his  father  for  his 
church  attendance  habits.  His  father, 
sitting  behind  his  day-old  paper,  flip- 
ping aslies  in  the  egg  yellow  smeared 
around  on  his  plate  and  finally  drop- 
ping his  cigarette  butt  in  his  coffee 
cup.  Sunday  was  his  father's  day. 
That  day  he  did  as  he  wanted  to. 

It  was  just  as  the  cigarette  went 
into  the  cup  that  they  heard  Big  Jim 
in  the  yard. 

"Raft,  I  don't  want  you  running 
off  to  hunt  with  that  darkie  today." 

"Don't  worry,  Cora,  huntin'  season 
is  over." 

"Well,  anyhow,  he's  got  his  gun." 

"Al  could  remember  his  father 
leaving  the  table  and  getting  a  drink 
of  water  before  he  went  into  the  yard, 
and  how  he  stood  there  rubbing  his 
nose  when  he  came  back  in. 

"Al,  that  dog  of  yours  is  mad, 
we  gotta  kill  it." 

"But  you  said  it  had  worms  and 
was  just  having  a  fit." 

"I  know,  but  Big  Jim  said  he  no- 
ticed his  eyes  and  went  home  and 
got  his  gun." 

"Pa,  you  don't  have  to  shoot  him. 
We  can  carry  him  to  the  Vet." 

"Boy,  his  eyes  done  turned  green; 
you  can't  help  him  now." 

The  next  thing  Al  could  remember 
about  the  incident  was  his  standing 
on  the  steps  looking  at  the  dog. 

His  father  had  put  the  dog  in  a 
pen  made  of  slabs  stacked  on  top  of 
each  other  to  dry. 

Al  could  remember  the  dog  the 
way  he  was  that  day  but  not  before. 
He  walked  around  the  pen  with  his 
head  hanging  almost  to  the  ground, 
his  legs  were  shaking  and  he  would 
stumble  and  fall  into  the  comers  and 
reach  up  and  tear  at  the  slabs  with 
his  teeth.  His  fangs  were  bared  and 
froth  around  his  mouth  was  speckled 
with  blood.  Al  remembered  most 
clearly  that  he  didn't  bark  or  growl, 
he  just  walked  and  tore  at  the  slabs. 


Al  could  remember  Big  Jim's  knot- 
ty face  looking  at  him.  Before  he  had 
always  been  ashamed  to  look  at  him, 
because,  he  realized  now,  being  nor- 
mal, he  felt  guilty,  as  if  he  were  re- 
sponsible for  Big  Jim's  face. 

"He  shore  was  a  fine  dog  .  .  .  made 
a  fine  rabbit  dog  .  .  .  pity  we  gotta 
kill  him." 

"Nigger,  if  you  kill  my  dog,  when 
I  grow  up  I'm  gonno  kill  you." 

Al  could  still  remember  the  expres- 
sion on  his  father's  face  as  he  made 
him  go  to  his  room. 

He  could  remember  wrapping  his 
head  in  the  musty  smelling  quilt,  wait- 
ing for  the  gun  to  go  off.  He  could 
remember  hoping  that  his  father 
wouldn't  let  Big  Jim  shoot  the  dog, 
and  how  he  felt  when  he  heard  the 
gun  go  off. 

He  could  remember  how  Big  Jim 
dragged  the  dog  by  one  leg  toward 
the  barn. 

He  could  remember  how  his  father 
looked  as  he  sat  down  on  the  bed  to 
talk  to  him,  his  stern,  hurt,  sorry 
face. 

"Boy,  it's  one  of  those  things  that 
couldn't  be  helped.  I  want  you  to  go 
down  and  tell  Big  Jim  you're  sorry." 

"No,  Pa,  I  can't  do  that." 

"Boy,  Big  Jim's  a  darkie,  he'll  be- 
lieve that  you  are  gonna  do  that  to 
him,  if  you  don't  tell  him  better.  They 
ain't  like  other  folks.  They're  like  a 
little  child.  They  believe  everything 
a  white  man  tells  'em." 

"I  can't.  Pa." 

"All  right,  boy,  but  Big  Jim  won't 
trust  you  if  you  don't,  and  if  he  don't 
trust  you,  he'll  never  be  your  friend." 

Al  looked  down  at  the  big  knotty- 
faced  Negro  looking  for  squirrels  in 
the  treetops  around  him. 

Big  Jim  had  never  trusted  me,  he 
thought  to  himself. 

Al  got  up  and  lighted  his  cigarette 
and  looked  back  toward  the  Negro, 
who  was  still  looking  for  squirrels. 
He  laughed  to  himself  and  turned, 
whistling,  and  walked  back  towards 
where  his  car  was  parked. 

— Richard  Goley 
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A  Song  for  Sunday 


Come  out  !  Come  out!  Lend  ear  to 

the  belPs  peal, 
"'TIS  time  to  mask  your  master,  my 

soul, 

That  he  might  also  romp  with  the 
sheep 

(or  the  swine  as  the  case  may  be). 
For  the  love  of  God,  do  not  loiter 
now, 

When  the  hour  is  so  nearly  upon  us. 
Come!  Come!  Dear  fellow. 
Surely  your  powers  hold  better  than 
that. 

Chastise  me  quickly,  before  "'tis  too 
late; 

I  promise,  the  strain  will  not  be  ter- 
ribly overbearing. 

Inspire  mine  countenance,  if  you 
please. 

Eschew  the  reason  in  mine  brain 
And  the  pious  dignity  into  mine  heart 
As  the  price  paid  to  shield  all  evi- 
dence 

That  I  have  built  mine  God  to  hide 
mine  animalism. 

Ah,  the  dreadful  crosses  invented  by 
mine  ego 

To  spare  me  the  sight  of  instinct. 

Oblivion  be  mine  sea;  unconscious- 
ness mine  ship; 


Muffle  the  chuckle  within  mine  breast 

when  sacrilegious  to  this,  mine  own 
creaation. 

Manifest  the  appropriate  cancer  with- 
in mine  heart 

That  I  may  not  be  unkindred  ivith 
they 

Who  exalt  themselves  in  morals  sig- 
nificant 

And  virtue  triumphant  of  death  pre- 
ferred 

and  damnation  of  unbetrothed  man 

and  xvoman 
lying  together  in  love  for  the  other 
But  never  sans  punishment. 
Permeate  all  this,  soul  of  mine. 
In  mine  cranium  or  breast  or  rvhere- 

ever  you  choose, 
That  never  may  I  realize  the  true 

worth  of  this  being 
That  it  may  forever  steep  itself 
In  the  time  hardened  and  falacied 

axioms 

That  today  propel  me  ever  harshly 
Through  this  blissful  aura  of  devo- 
tion 

With  fearful  and  mysterious  compas- 
sion 

That  I  dare  not  reject 
Or  even  to  inspect; 


Lurking  in  perpetual  and  paralleling 
shadoxv; 

Pacing  life\  footsteps,  and  from 

every  friend 
receiving  profession  of  purge  of  mind 

and  scorn 
Should  I  profess  such  imposition 
Of  longing  to  tear  this  being  from 

the  vicious  tentacles 
of  antiquity  and  farce  of  conformity 
Into  the  pure  virgin  luminescence 
Of  the  ivorth  of  the  being  himself 
and  the  truth  of  the  being^  rvorth. 
Deafen  me  to  any  dissent 
That  my  righteousness  shall  not  pro- 
mote 

My  ahvays  subjective  knowledge 
hi  its  narrow  corridors  and  bare  bulb 
of  light 

That  some  day  shall  xvink  feebly  and 

die. 

like  feeble  man  and  all  his  creation. 
For  all  these  things  have  you  made 

in  me,  my  soul, 
and  forever  thus  shall  I  remain. 
Even  from  the  shadow  of  mine  origin 
Was  I  born  in  to  this 
And  to  the  uncertainty  of  mine  end 
Shall  it  remain. 

—Lamar  Jolly 
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POTTER 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

hit^lnvay,  to  start  hitchhiking  to  L.A. 

"Talking  about  lier  running  me 
after  we're  married,"  Pot  continued, 
I'm  not  sweating  that,"  he 
looked  quickly  at  me,  "  'cause  it  works 
both  ways." 

"Yeah,"  I  said,  "I  know.  I  was 
just  kidding  around."  Pot  nodded. 

We  stood  out  by  the  highway  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  thumbs  stuck 
out,  watching  the  passing  cars.  It 
was  early  July,  and  hot  as  blazes, 
Avith  the  sun  glaring  bright  off  the 
white  concrete  of  the  highway.  The 
eucalyptus  trees  that  bordered  it  cast 
little  shadows  that  were  no  good  for 
shade,  and  all  around,  as  far  as  a 
fellow  could  see,  there  were  brown 
hills. 

Then  a  new  Oldsmobile  stopped 
for  us,  and  it  seemed  like  we  made 
it  to  L.  A.  in  nothing  flat. 

We  caught  one  of  those  buses  with 
the  trolley  thing  on  top,  and  went  out 
to  Hollywood.  I  never  figured  out 
where  L.  A.  stops  and  Hollywood 
starts,  but  anyway,  we  got  there,  and 
started  walking  around.  We  passed 
the  corner  of  Hollywood  and  Vine, 
and  Pot  said  he  was  always  disap- 
pointed every  time  he  passed  that 
corner. 

"I  always  expect  the  place  to  be 
swarming  with  movie  stars,  coming 
out  of  the  'Brown  Derby'  there,  and 
all  over  the  place,  and  there  never 
are  any." 

We  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
taking  in  a  movie  at  Grauman's  Chi- 
nese Theater,  stopping  on  the  way 
in  to  look  at  all  the  things  in  the 
sidewalk,  like  Betty  Grable's  leg 
print. 

When  we  came  out,  we  ate,  and 
then  went  around  to  the  USO.  I  had 
a  lot  of  fun,  dancing  and  talking  to 
all  the  girls.  A  fellow  forgets  how 
to  talk  to  .a  girl  if  he  doesn't  keep  in 
practice.  But  I  noticed  that  Pot  sort 
of  stayed  out  of  things,  and  it  kind 
of  puzzled  me.  Then  I  figured  out 
that  it  must  be  because  he  was  en- 
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gaged  and  all,  and  maybe  didn't  think 
he  ought  to  cut  up  and  carry  on  too 
much  with  other  girls,  so  I  went  over 
and  asked  him  if  he  hadn't  rather  go 
somewhere  else.  He  said  no,  that 
since  I  was  having  so  much  fun,  he 
would  just  go  someplace  and  have  a 
couple  of  beers,  and  come  back  in  a 
couple  of  hours.  But  I  wouldn't  foul 
up  a  buddy  like  that,  so  we  left,  with 
him  telling  me  all  the  time  to  stay. 

While  we  were  walking  along  the 
street,  I  noticed  that  he  was  looking 
kind  of  low,  so  I  asked  him  what  the 
trouble  was. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  looked  like 
a  kid  who  has  been  caught  with  his 
hand  in  the  cookie  jar. 

"I  was  just  kind  of  missing  Mary, 
that's  all.  All  those  girls  back  there 
might  just  as  well  not  have  been 
there,  'cause  not  one  of  them  was 
Mary.  It's  stupid,  I  guess,  and  I  hope 
I  haven't  messed  things  up  for  you, 
but  I  sure  miss  that  girl."  And  he 
walked  along  looking  like  the  world 
didn't  have  much  for  him  right  then. 

I  figured  I  could  rib  him  out  of 
that  frame  of  mind,  maybe,  so  I  start- 
ed in  on  him. 

"You  love  sick  cow!  I  never  saw 
the  like!  And  you're  supposed  to  be 
a  Marine!" 

He  turned  red,  and  I  didn't  want 
to  be  too  rough  on  him,  so  I  decided 
to  try  another  line. 

"Seriously,  now,  you  can't  be  get- 
ting yourself  all  upset  at  this  stage 
of  the  game.  It  won't  be  too  long 
before  you'll  be  back  with  Mary,  and 
getting  married,  and  then  before  you 
know  it,  you'll  hsixe  a  houseful  of 
kids,  all  yelling  at  the  same  time. 
Then  you'll  wish  to  goodness  you 
could  be  back  in  good  old  California, 
out  of  all  that  racket." 

He  laughed  out  loud  at  that,  and 
looked  like  he  felt  a  little  better,  so 
I  decided  to  push  it  a  little  more. 

"What  you  need  is  another  girl. 
One  out  here." 

"Knock  it  off,  friend,"  he  interrupt- 
ed. "You've  got  the  wrong  boy.  It's 
Mary  for  me,  for  keeps,  and  that's  all 
( Continued  on  next  page  ) 
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POTTER 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

there  is  to  it.  I  couldn't  be  lucky 
enough  to  find  another  girl  like  her 
in  a  thousand  years,  and  I  don't  fig- 
ure on  looking." 

"But,  man,  you're  going  to  Korea. 
By  the  time  you  get  back  she  prob- 
ably won't  even  remember  you.  Not," 
I  went  on  in  a  hurry,  "that  she's  no 
good,  or  anything  like  that,  but  it's 
just  the  way  people  are." 

He  looked  like  he  was  getting  mad. 
"Not  Mary,  boy!  Other  women,  may- 
be, but  not  my  Mary!"  I  dropped  the 
subject. 

We  spent  the  night  in  a  hotel, 
messed  around  all  day  Sunday,  and 
hitchhiked  back  to  the  base  Sunday 
night. 

The  next  couple  of  weeks  really 
flew  by.  Just  about  before  we  knew 
it,  we  were  on  a  ship,  pulling  away 
from  a  wharf  in  San  Diego,  with  the 
band  playing  the  Marines'  Hymn, 
and  people  waving  and  crying  and 
boys  hanging  everywhere  they  could, 
wa\  ing  at  people  they  never  saw  be- 
fore. 

On  the  ship,  we  didn't  do  anything 
at  all.  Just  loafed  around,  cleaning 
our  rifles,  maybe,  because  we  didn't 
have  anything  else  to  do.  Except  for 
all  the  letters  Pot  wrote.  He  knew 
they  wouldn't  send  them  until  we  got 
to  Japan,  but  that  didn't  seem  to 
worry  him,  he  kept  right  on  writing 
them.  At  least  one  every  day. 

All  this  time  the  thought  and  dread 
of  what  it  was  going  to  be  like  had 
never  been  very  far  away,  and  as  we 
got  closer  and  closer  to  Korea,  we 
began  to  talk  more  and  more  about 
the  idea  of  killing  somebody,  or  may- 
be getting  killed.  We  even  admitted 
to  each  other  that  we  were  a  little 
bit,  not  much,  but  a  little  bit  scared. 
We  raised  some  sand  in  Japan,  and 
that  let  off  some  of  the  steam. 

Then  we  hit  the  outfit,  the  Seventh 
Marines.  The  outfit  was  at  Inge  then, 
Just  south  of  the  thirty-eighth  paral- 
lel, in  reserve,  picking  up  replace- 
( Continued  on  page  22 ) 
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MINOR  SPRING   SPORTS  FLOURISH 


Two  minor  sports  have  already  be- 
gun their  tough  schedules,  and  the 
third— track— will  make  its  1956  de- 
but in  a  short  time. 

Jim  Bailey,  last  year's  tennis  team 
captain,  has  taken  over  as  boss  of  the 
"netmen"  and  is  doing  a  fine  job.  Al- 
though three  of  the  top  four  men  of 
last  year's  team  have  graduated,  the 
returning  lettermen  plus  the  vital 
force  of  newcomers  are  going  to  make 
it  rough  sailing  for  all  of  Wofford's 
opponents.  Bailey  says  that  all  of  the 
men  show  considerable  interest  and 
a  desire  to  improve  their  game.  Del 
Warner,  Lee  Mays,  and  Frank  Aus- 
tell are  the  three  returning  lettermen 
from  last  year's  net  team.  These  three 


will  combine  forces  with  newcomers 
Joe  Davis,  John  Coleman,  Thomas 
Wilkes,  Tunky  W^oodham,  and  Billy 
Smith  to  swing  the  rackets  for  Wof- 
ford  this  season.  Great  things  are 
especially  anticipated  for  Joe  Davis, 
a  Spartanburg  lad,  and  John  Cole- 
man, last  year's  intramural  champion. 

Bailey  states  that  the  most  encour- 
aging factor  this  year  is  the  unusually 
keen  competition  exhibited  on  the 
practice  field.  No  man  is  sure  of 
which  slot  he  may  fill;  therefore,  every 
man  works  progressively  harder  each 
practice. 

The  cindermen  begin  their  third 
year  under  Coach  Bill  McCarren  on 
the  14th  of  this  month.   They  will 


be  seeking  their  first  win  since  track 
returned  to  the  Wofford  campus, 
when  they  open  with  The  Citadel. 

Last  year's  returning  track  men 
are  Harry  Wallace,  javelin  and  broad 
jump;  Jack  Sexton,  high  jump  and 
high  hurdles;  George  Duffie,  mile  and 
half-mile;  and  Wallace  Waston,  mile 
and  two  mile. 

Some  of  the  new  men  who  will  add 
direly  needed  strength  to  those  re- 
turning from  last  j^ear's  team  are: 
Ernie  Taylor,  distance;  Taylor  Fletch- 
er, dash;  Hank  Way,  dash;  Artie  Du- 
Pre,  pole  vault;  and  Buddy  Tiedman, 
high  jump. 

Coach  McCarren  expects  help  from 
some  of  the  "footballers"  Avho  have 
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just  completed  spring  training.  This 
should  add  more  punch  into  the  light- 
manned,  but  determined  cindermen. 

Coach  Joel  Robertson  is  happy  over 
the  prospects  for  a  good  season  on  the 
links  this  spring.  Although  ail  but 
three  of  last  year's  golfers  were  lost 
by  graduation,  Robertson  feels  he  has 
several  men  who  are  filling  the  vet- 
erans' shoes  extremely  well. 

The  linksters  have  met  six  oppon- 
ents to  date  and  have  thirteen  more 
to  challenge. 

The  top  seven  golfers  respective!} 
are  as  follows:  Arnold  Mace,  Spar- 
tanburg; Buddy  Price,  Spartanburg; 
Jack  Hawkins,  Covington;  Jim  Flem- 
ming,  Spartanburg;  Marcus  Huff, 
North  Augusta;  Reddick  Still,  Spar- 
tanburg; and  Tommy  Watson,  Green- 
wood. 

Other  men  who  are  attempting  to 


push  their  way  into  the  starting  ranks 
are:  Charles  Woodward,  Jim  Manus, 
Norman  Holiday,  Herbert  Timmons, 
and  Glen  Robertson. 

The  aforementioned  men— partici- 
pants of  tennis,  track,  and  golf— have 
been  practicing  laboriously  for  the 
last  several  weeks.  The  three  coaches 
have  been  busily  arranging  schedules 
for  the  boys  and  performing  the  var- 
ious other  duties  in  preparation  for 
the  real  test. 

It  is  these  men — the  coaches  and 
team  members — that  we  propose  to 
honor.  Let  us  all  show  our  apprecia- 
tion by  exemplifying  interest  and  sup- 
port throughout  the  entire  season. 
We  wish  the  best  of  luck  to  Wof- 
ford's  minor  sport  teams  in  the  com- 
ing season. 

—Sonny  Clardy 


Left  opposite: 

The  Wofford  College 
tennis  team  for  1956. 


Below: 


Wof ford's  1956  track 
team. 
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POTTER 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

ineiits  like  us,  and  generally  recuper- 
ating- from  a  long  stay  on  the  lines. 
Then  they  assigned  us  to  mess  duty. 
\Vell,  we  had  to  laugh,  and  after  that 
we  weren't  scared  any  more. 

The  valley  where  the  outfit  was, 
was  big  and  real  pretty.  It  was  about 
five  miles  long,  and  about  a  mile  wide 
at  the  widest  place,  shaped  like  a 
long  diamond.  A  little  creek  ran  the 
long  way  down  through  the  middle 
of  it,  bordered  by  short  trees  and 
bushes  that  were  a  real  dark  green. 
This  color  faded  into  the  light  green 
of  short  plants,  and  on  into  the  sun- 
burned grass  on  the  valley  floor.  The 
whole  valley  was  framed  by  big  blue- 
black  mountains,  and  their  tops  show- 
ed up  like  teeth  against  the  sky.  Here 
and  there,  up  and  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  valley,  there  were  clus- 
ters of  pup  tents  in  rows.  Pot  and  I 


had  never  seen  so  many  before. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day, 
right  after  serving  noon  chow,  Pot 
and  I  were  sitting  outside  the  big 
chow  hall  tent,  getting  cooled  off.  We 
hadn't  said  anything  for  about  fifteen 
minutes,  then  he  opened  up. 

"I  was  talking  to  that  guy  Paer 
this  morning,  you  know,  the  one  from 
Able  Company."  I  nodded.  "He  was 
telling  about  some  of  the  stuff  they 
ran  into  the  last  time  on  the  hill. 
AVhen  they  jumped  off  in  assault  on 
their  last  objective  around  the  Punch- 
bowl, George  and  How  Companies 
had  about  two  hundred  men  apiece, 
and  led  off,  on  the  point.  When  Able, 
Baker  and  Charlie  came  up  in  sup- 
port, there  were  about  thirty  men  left, 
and  none  of  them  were  officers." 

I  whistled  softly.  "Good  Lord!  how 
come  so  many  casualties?" 

"He  said  their  recon  pulled  a  patrol 
at  dusk,  and  came  back  with  good 
(  Continued  on  next  page ) 
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Walking  through  the  misty  streets^ 
Of  life's  long  melancholy  griefs, 
I  wandered  down  the  paths  of  woe, 
And  with  each  melting  flake  of  snow. 
My  heartaches  seemed  to  grow  and 
grow. 

1  saw  my  past  a  wasted  thing, 
And  wondered  how  the  birds  could 
sing. 

The  snow  ruas  like  my  past  to  me, 
All  th  ings  Pd  done,  that  I  could  see. 
Were  melted  .  .  .  worthless  as 
could  be. 

When  I  was  young  I  had  such  hopes, 
My  dreams  were  strung  on  golden 
ropes. 

But  as  I  older  then  became, 
I  saw  the  folly  of  life's  game. 
And  realized  man's  dreams  are  all 
the  same. 
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/  feel  fate  made  a  fool  of  me. 
That  my  dreams  wasted  the  best  to 
be, 

I  failed  myself,  you,  and  God. 
Now  even  the  ground  on  which  I  trod, 
Thinks  me  more  worthless  than  its 
sod. 

Would  God  another  chance  but  give, 
Pd  make  my  life,  his  paths  to  live, 
And  build  my  dreams  on  eternal 
things. 

Find  the  happiness  true  love  brings. 
And  sing  in  the  choir  where  the  angel 
sings. 

This  I  know  to  be  a  hopeless  plea. 
Why  would  God  give  new  life  to  me? 
But  wait!  Whafs  this?  It  soujids  so 
still. 

He  will  forgive  me,  It's  His  rvill. 
0  God,  my  dreams  are  fulfilled. 

—John  "Hank"  \Na\ 
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POTTER 

(Continued  on  page  22) 

dope,  but  that  they  must  have  moved 
up  at  least  another  hundred  men  that 
night,  so  that  vi^hen  George  and  Hovi^ 
jumped  off  at  dawn,  they  got  clob- 
bered. I'm  glad  I  w^as  the  "little  man, 
so  spick  and  span'  that  time!"  He 
smiled  on  one  side  of  his  face. 

"Hum,  yeah,  I  reckon  so,"  I  said 
with  a  little  feeling.  "It  hit  the  fan, 
all  right."  We  fell  silent  for  a  long 
moment,  then  Pot  shook  his  head 
slowly.  After  another  pause,  he  spoke, 
and  his  voice  was  very  quiet. 

"You  know,  sometimes  I  wonder 
what  this  mess  is  all  about,  anyway. 
I  don't  mean  Korea.  I  know  all  about 
how  North  Korea  wanted  to  take  over, 
and  the  Chinks  coming  down,  and 
about  how  we  had  to  back  up  the 
United  Nations  and  all.  I  mean  I 
wonder  about  why  people  have  to  go 
out  and  kill  each  other  in  the  first 
place.  When  I  see  a  fellow  with  some- 
thing I'd  like  to  have,  I  don't  go  take 
it  away  from  him,  even  when  I'm 
pretty  sure  I  could  whip  him." 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said,  "I've  felt 
like  that  before,  too.  Just  doesn't 
make  much  sense.  But  I  guess  they've 
got  the  good  of  the  country  at  heart." 

"Don't  you  think  I'd  have  my  good 
at  heart  when  I  took  something  I 
wanted  away  from  somebody  else? 
Does  that  make  it  a  good  thing  to 
do?  And  anyway,  what  about  the 
good  of  the  other  fellow?" 

"No  sense  getting  riled  up  about 
it,"  I  said.  "You  going  to  change  ev- 
erybody's way  of  doing  things?  Any- 
way, I  don't  see  you  running  any 
country.  You  think  you  can  do  bet- 
ter?" I  said  it  sort  of  laughing,  kid- 
ding him,  but  he  took  it  to  heart.  He 
was  looking  at  me  like  he  had  never 
quite  seen  me  before.  Then  when  he 
said  something,  his  voice  was  even 
softer  than  before. 

"I  just  might,"  he  said.  "I  just 
might."  Then,  sort  of  excited,  "I've 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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^•()t  my  (i  I  Bill  1  could  g'O  to  colleg-e 
iiiul  It'arn;  J  don't  nieiin  1  could  ever 
be  President,  or  :inythin,<i,-  like  tluit, 
but  I  could  i;et  into  politics,  and  j^o 
up.  I  nexcr  thought  I  had  a  chance 
before,  hut  I  luitln't  thout>ht  ol'  the 
G  I  Bill  before,  not  like  that,  I  mean." 
He  grew  silent  again,  thinking.  I 
started  to  laugh.  "  'Pot  for  Congress- 
man,' I  can  see  it  now."  But  I  stop- 
ped, 'cause  I  saw  he  really  meant  it. 
"Well,  Abe  Lincoln  did  it.  Got  all 
the  way  to  be  President,  I  mean." 

Pot  looked  up  at  that.  "Sure  did," 
he  said  slowly,  "and  without  a  G  I 
Bill,  to  boot.  I  can  work,  go  to  law 
school."  He  grinned.  "By  golly,  I 
can  do  it.  I  don't  know  about  being 
President,  but  I  can  go  a  long  way." 
He  laughed.  "Ma  and  Mary  are  sure 
going  to  be  proud  when  I  write  them 
what  Pm  gonna  do  when  I  get  out." 

"Hey!  You  talking  about  your  girl 
reminds  me.  This  is  Thursday,"  I 
glanced  at  my  watch,  "and  it's  after 
two  o'clock!  Man,  let's  go  get  that 
first  mail  from  home!" 

"You're  right!" 

We  were  on  our  feet  in  an  instant, 
but  just  then  the  Mess  Sergeant  called 
Pot. 

"You  go  on  up  and  get  mine,  too. 
No  telling  how  long  Pll  be." 

"Okay,"  and  I  was  oflf. 

The  winding  trail  that  led  up  to 
Dog  company  was  too  long  that  day. 
I  went  straight  up  the  slope  toward 
the  cluster  of  tents,  and  made  my  way 
to  the  squad  tent  where  Headquarters 
were.  When  I  walked  in,  I  was  be- 
ginning to  puff. 

"Any  mail  for  Potter  and  me?"  The 
mail  orderly  leafed  through  a  sheaf 
of  letters,  and  came  up  with  five,  two 
for  me  and  three  for  Pot.  "Thanks," 
I  said,  and  headed  back  down  to  the 
chow  hall.  One  of  mine  was  from 
Mother  and  Dad,  the  other  from  my 
sister.  One  of  Pot's  was  from  his 
mother,  two  from  Mary.  I  sniffed 
and  grinned  .  ,  .  perfumed,  too. 

I  guess  it  took  me  a  lot  longer  to 
go  back  than  it  had  to  come  up,  what 
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with  reading  the  news,  and  all.  I 
had  just  gotten  to  the  chow  hall  when 
up  came  Paer,  looking  all  excited 
about  something. 
"What's  up?" 

"It's  that  new  kid,  Potter.  Got  it 
awhile  ago." 

I  went  cold  all  over.  "What?  .  .  . 
But  .  .  ." 

"Yeah,  that's  right,  got  it  right 
between  the  horns.  Land  mine.  Mess 
Sergeant  sent  him  over  to  Able  com- 


pany for  something,  don't  know  what, 
fool  got  off  the  trail  .  .  .  won't  be  in 
such  a  hurry  again.  They're  loading 
his  body  in  an  ambulance  now,  if 
you  want  to  see  it." 

—Harry  Palmer 
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EDITORIAL 


CANDIDATES  FOR  SOCIETY 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Tlierc  comes  a  time  in  every  Wof- 
ford  man's  education  when  he  must 
confront  the  question,  why  am  I 
studying-  liberal  arts?  Since  there  are 
as  many  schools  of  thoug'ht  on  the 
subject  as  there  are  thinkers,  the  per- 
usal of  the  ideas  of  the  outstanding 
theorist  in  the  field  may  prove  bene- 
ficial in  our  rationalizing.  Tliis  is  a 
tremendous  subject,  but  let  us  con- 
fine our  consideration  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  liberal  arts  system  in  con- 
temporary society. 

The  question  is  not  whether  edu- 
cating a  man  with  the  arts  befitting 
his  freedom  is  practical  but  whether 
the  educated  world  profits  by  pouring 
out  specialized  automatons  without 
benefit  of  culture.  Should  a  man  be 
trained  or  educated  and  then  trained? 
Or  should  both  occur  simultaneously? 

Liberal  education  is  aimed  at  edu- 
cating for  citizenship;  and  helping  a 
man  develop  a  realistic  sense  of  val- 
ues; at  allowing  that  man  to  develop 
his  thought  processes  so  as  to  be  able 
to  reason  constructively,  think  accu- 
rately, and  criticize  freely;  and  it 
should  forerun  or  prepare  men  for 
technical  and  specialized  study.  Con- 
trasted with  this  traditional  approach 
is  the  vocational  method  which 
stresses  the  training  of  man  for  his 
profession.  Coming  to  the  fore  today 
are  schools  which  stress  both  aspects, 
that  give  the  student  broad,  general 
knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
him  the  knowledge  and  exp>erience 
he  will  need  on  the  job. 

Woflford  is  going  through  a  tran- 
sitional period:  she  has  reluctantly 
abandoned  classical  education,  slowly 
to  adopt  a  modified  system  which 
stresses  much  concentration  on  broad 
subjects  as  in  preparation  for  specific 
fields,  and  she  will  be  adding  more 
sf)ecialized  courses  every  year. 

When  the  moment  arises  it  is  often 
pointed  out  that  the  average  cannot 


WoflFord  College 

Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

This  morning  on  my  return  trip 
from  breakfast  I  had  the  great  privi- 
lege of  walking  with  the  distinguish- 
ed author  of  "Integration:  Lion  in  the 
Streets."  The  "Lion  in  the  Streets" 
asked  me  for  my  opinion  of  his  latest 
masterpiece.  Now,  sir,  you  imagine 
the  terrible  position  in  which  this 
placed  me.  I  am  ,  a  WofTord  Gentle- 
man and  my  vocabulary  does  not  con- 
tain the  type  of  language  that  would 
have  been  suitable  for  a  reply.  This 
was  indeed  regrettable,  for  I  fear 
most  of  all  the  King  of  Beasts.  I 
swallowed  hard,  tried  to  think,  and 
finally  said  in  a  very  meek  way  (and 


aiford  two  educations,  liberal  and  spe- 
cific, but  any  man  who  recognizes  the 
value — the  necessity — of  becoming  ed- 
ucated to  become  a  harmonious  part 
of  contemporary  civilization  can  well 
afford  to  study  liberal  arts. 

Behold  the  young  doctor,  Wofford 
graduate,  who  can  converse  intelli- 
gently and  articulately  on  any  number 
of  subjects  with  the  engineer  who  has 
been  liberally  educated.  Not  even  to 
mention  the  inexplicable  joy  of  being 
able  to  think  uninhibitedly.  It  seems 
that  this  is  infinitely  more  desirable 
than  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  philoso- 
phy, of  literature,  of  music,  or  of  the 
theatre.  The  man  who  thinks  well, 
who  draws  conclusions  from  a  whole 
labyrinth  of  experiences  with  ideas  is 
more  valuable  to  society  than  the  man 
who  is  narrow,  who  has  dismissed 
everything  that  has  no  interest  bear- 
ing on  his  vocational  interest. 

A  professor  makes  the  statement 
that  the  educated  man  is  that  person 
who  is  intellectually  self-sufficient.  Of 
course  a  being  is  ideal,  but  it  is  the 
ideal  toward  which  Wofford's  goal 
leads,  and  it  is  admirable. 

-J.  E.  J. 


I  still  shudder  to  think  what  might 
have  been  the  outcome)  that  I  had 
read  the  article  and  that  "I  considered 
the  source,  and  took  it  with  a  grain 

of  salt." 

Such  an  answer,  of  course,  en- 
raged the  Lion  and  so  he  proceeded 
to  roar  at  me  that  I  was  prejudiced. 
Well,  by  this  time  I  was  frightened. 
My  life  began  to  pass  in  review,  and 
death  stared  me  in  the  face.  Well, 
of  course,  I  agreed  with  the  Lion  and 
this  seemed  to  calm  him  a  little.  He 
next  informed  me  that  prejudice  was 
a  mark  of  ignorance.  By  this  time 
we  had  reached  Greene  Hall  and  I 
was  happy  that  the  Lion  and  I  would 
have  to  part  company.  Anyway,  I 
thanked  the  Lion  for  enlightening  me 
and  told  him  that  I  was  not  ashamed 
of  being  counted  among  the  ranks  of 
the  ignorant  and  that  if  he  represent- 
ed the  geniuses,  I  was  happy  that  my 
name  was  not  on  the  list.  With  this 
said  I  dashed  off  to  my  room  and 
quickly  locked  the  door  behind  me 
and  breathed  much  more  easily.  The 
Lion  did  not  pursue  me  and  my  life 
has  been  spared  thus  far. 

I  believe  in  racial  segregation  as 
it  exists  in  the  South  today.  If  such 
a  belief  proves  that  I  am  ignorant, 
then  I  acknowledge  with  great  pride 
my  ignorance.  The  ranks  of  the  ig- 
norant are  indeed  large  and  will  in- 
clude most  people  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  have  never  seen  the 
'^perfect  person"  who  is  free  from 
prejudice,  therefore,  I  must  conclude 
that  the  ranks  of  the  geniuses  are  in- 
deed small.  However,  we  poor  Sou- 
therners seem  to  have  even  more  than 
our  share  of  ignorance.  Most  of  the 
well-known  leaders  of  our  state  are 
for  segregation  and,  therefore,  ignor- 
ant. Strom  Thurman,  Olin  D.  John- 
ston, Senator  Wofford,  Mendel  Riv- 
ers, James  F.  Byrnes,  the  Headmas- 
ter of  Carlisle  Military  School,  James 
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F.  Risher,  Dr.  Henry  Nelson  Snyder, 
and  many  other  thousands  are  all  ig- 
norant men.  (John  Billings  once 
said,  "It  is  better  to  be  ignorant  than 
to  know  Avhat  ain't  so.")  I  mention 
Dr.  Snyder  merely  to  bring  the  issue 
closer  home.  Dr.  Snyder,  I  am  sure 
you  will  recall,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  great  giants  of  this 
institution.  I  have  never  considered 
him  an  ignorant  man,  yet,  even  Dr. 
Snyder  told  the  Orangeburg  District 
Methodist  Conference  in  the  early 
1940's  that  a  Negro  would  never  en- 
ter Wofford  College  as  long  as  he 
served  in  the  capacity  of  president. 
Was  Dr.  Snyder  ignorant?  (I  do  not 
have  "this  on  good  authority  from  a 
former  governor  of  Georgia,"  but  I 
can  assure  you  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  statement.) 

I  made  the  statement  earlier  that 
I  believe  in  racial  segregation  as  it 
exists  in  the  South  today.  Let  me 
clarify  this  by  saying  that  I  believe 
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in  racial  segregation  as  it  should  ex- 
ist in  the  South  today.  I  am  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  the  Equal  Rights  The- 
ory. I  acknowledge  with  much  re- 
gret that  we  have  not  had  equal 
rights  in  the  past,  but  I  believe  that 
we  are  moving  in  that  direction  and 
will  attain  equal  rights  in  the  next 
few  years.  We  can  maintain  our 
status  of  segregation  w'hen  the  Negro 
is  given  equal  rights.  If  we  support 
this  theory,  then  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  it  will  be  necessary  "to  mix"  the 
races  in  our  public  schools,  parks, 
etc. 

The  Negro  the  Lion  talks  about  is 
indeed  the  Negro  found  in  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin.  I  know  that  conditions 
found  in  that  "Classic"  do  not  exist 
in  the  eastern  section  of  Orangeburg 
County.  They  may  exist  over  around 
Gaffney,  South  Carolina,  or  in  New- 
port News,  Virginia,  as  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  conditions  in  these 
localities. 


The  Lion's  article  can  be  compared 
(although  on  a  much  lower  level) 
with  the  "Report  on  the  Poor  Unhap- 
py South,"  by  Mrs.  F.  D.  Roosevelt; 
"The  South  vs.  the  Supreme  Court," 
as  found  in  the  April  3  issue  of  Look 
Magazine;  or  some  of  that  "stuff" 
found  in  Life  and  Time,  and  many 
other  publications  which  make  the 
same  point,  although  still  do  not  re- 
port the  facts  as  they  actually  are. 

The  Supreme  Court  Decision  of 
May  17,  1954,  came  at  a  most  un- 
fortunate time.  Before  making  such 
a  decision  the  people  of  the  South 
should  have  been  asked  to  accept  it 
and  not  told  that  we  would  be  forced 
to  abide  by  it.  People  dislike  very 
much  to  be  told  what  they  have  got 
to  do.  Again,  we  do  not  have  to  leave 
the  Wofford  College  Community  to 
find  an  example  of  this.  Some  of  us 
can  remember  back  in  the  Spring  of 
1954  when  a  certain  administrator 
((Continued  on  next  page) 
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To  the  Editor 

(Continued  from  the  preceding'  pag-e) 

of  this  institution  told  us  what  we 
had  to  do  and  we  can  also  recall  the 
outcome.  That  was  a  dark  day  in 
the  History  of  WofFord  College  and 
one  of  which  we  are  not  proud.  How- 
ever, when  the  students  were  asked 
to  coniply  with  certain  regulations 
the  response  was  entirely  different. 
If  such  had  been  done  here,  then  the 
South  may  have  taken  an  entirely 
different  attitude. 

Some  of  my  integration  friends(?) 
can  be  compared  to  a  child  with  a 
new  t03^  A  child  sees  a  new  toy  and 
immediately  he  wants  it.  That  is  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  that  will 
please  him.  Parents  purchase  the  new 
toy  for  the  child  and  he  is  very  proud 
of  it.  He  shows  it  to  everybody.  He 
will  not  let  it  out  of  his  sight.  He 
kisses  it,  plays  with  it,  takes  it  to 
bed  with  him,  and  in  his  childish 
manner  is  ready  at  all  times  to  de- 
stroy those  who  attempt  to  take  it 
away  from  him.  As  time  goes  on  the 
toy  is  no  longer  new  and  the  child 
discards  it  for  something  else.  Be- 
ware, you  integrationists,  when  you 
get  that  which  you  so  desire  it  will 
be  difficult  to  discard. 

The  national  press  (radio  and  tel- 
evision included)  should  present  the 
Southern  viewpoint  on  race  problems. 
The  national  press  does  not  give  the 
complete  story;  it  only  gives  one  side 
and  a  side  filled  with  prejudice.  It 
would  be  well  for  Mr.  Lion  and  the 
national  press  to  know  that  when 
they  tamper  with  the  society  of  a 
Southerner,  they  are  treading  upon 
dangerous  ground.  I  would  advise 
you,  my  friends,  to  leave  that  which 
you  know  so  little  about  alone. 

Doug  Cameron,  in  an  article  in 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
Newspaper,  has  the  following  to  say: 
"Much  of  the  trouble  stems  from  a 
situation  in  w^hich  the  South  lacks 
any  newspaper  or  publication  of  na- 


THOUGHT  INVESTS  THE  MAN 


Tliey  burled  my  daddy  in  a  Windsor 
knot 

And  a  three-buttoned  suit  he  ivore, 
But  the  suit  it  was  fashioned  three 

decades  before 
And  the  button-down  cravat  was  not. 

Hozv  low  are  our  shoes  and  how  nar- 
row our  ties. 

And  our  dark  checkered  socks  are  so 
sleek; 

Our  blazers  are  modest  and  meek, 
But  our  shirts — oh,  our  shirts — How 
came  they  by? 

Vve  a  league  of  doters  who  wear  puk- 

porkpie  hats 
And  their  dark-colored  topcoats  of 

tweed 


In  the  style  of  the  day  to  lead — 
/  believe  these  voters  are  not  men 
for  a'  that. 

Shall  we  buckle  ourselves  to  the 

fashion  of  dyes? 
W earers  of  gabardine  rise! 
Think  you  God  wears  ties? 
Or  notices  it  when  a  man  dies? 

How  oft  are  diagonals  interred  with 
our  bones, 

When  the  square  ends  of  thinking 
live  long! 

To  the  pensive  man,  then,  it  is  wrong 

To  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  err- 
ing dead  Jones. 

—John  Jones 


tion-wide  distribution  to  present  its 
side  of  the  problem.  Sometimes  a 
publication  will  be  seized  with  a  fit 
of  daring  and  publish  the  Southern 
viewpoint,  but  it  will  do  so  with  pro- 
fuse apologies.  Such  a  situation  con- 
tributes to  ignorance  and  creates  a 
dangerously  false  picture  of  the  race 
story."  Mr.  Cameron  has  indeed  said 
something  of  great  significance.  He 


has  "hit  the  nail  on  the  head,"  and 
I  do  wish  that  there  were  some  way 
in  which  the  South  could  be  heard 
above  the  "chatter"  of  Northern  Pe- 
riodicals. 

Mr.  Editor,  does  the  King  of 
Beasts  have  a  suggestion? 

Youi's  for  an  Equal  Rights  and 
Segregated  South. 

— L.  R.  Connor 
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"Why  did  you  do  that?" 

"Hmmm,  I  don't  know,"  the  boy 
answered.  His  name  was  Cole  but 
the  girl  called  him  Tony  because 
she  thought  it  was  a  cute  name.  He 
was  tall  but  not  big  because  he  was 
too  skinny  to  be  big.  The  girl  was 
Kitty.  She  was  short  with  black  hair 
and  wore  walking  shorts.  They  were 
sitting  together  on  the  side  porch  of 
Cole's  house.  She  was  in  his  arms 
but  not  too  much  because  his  par- 
ents might  come  out  on  the  porch 
any  time. 

"You  shouldn't  do  that,  you  know." 

"I  shouldn't?" 

"Uh  huh."  She  turned  a  little  bit 
and  looked  vacantly  off  into  the  near- 
dark  evening. 

"Why?" 

"Just  shouldn't." 

"Hmmm  ...  I  like  this  time  of 
day.  Real  late  summer  afternoon. 
Things  are  quiet.  Do  you  ever  think 
about  it" 

"About  what?" 

"Oh  .  .  .  just  .  .  .  well,  just  the 
stillness  on  an  evening  like  this.  I 
mean,  like  when  you  hear  an  auto- 
mobile horn  somewhere  a  long  way 
off." 

"No,  I  don't.  Just  what  is  there 
to  think  about  a  horn  blasting?" 

"That's  not  exactly  what  I  meant." 

"Ooh,  don't  be  a  philosopher  to- 
night, Tony.  I've  been  waiting  for 
you  to  tell  me  how  cute  I  look  in 
these  bermudas.  Mother  nearly  died 
when  I  came  home  with  them.  She 
said  you  already  have  four  pair  but 
I  said,  'Mother,  I  simply  had  to  have 
these  because  they  were  the  cutest 


color.'  Oh  la,  you  should  have  seen 
mother." 

"I  can  imagine." 

"Well?" 

"Well  what?" 

"You  haven't  told  me  how  1  look 
in  them." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  If  I  described 
their  effect  in  detail  you  might  slap 
my  face."  He  felt  her  raise  up  and, 
in  the  fading  light,  he  could  distin- 
guish the  way  she  formed  her  lips 
in  a  pouty  smile  and  fixed  her  eyes 
on  his. 

"Try  it  and  see."  Under  such  con- 
ditions he  felt  like  risking  it,  but  the 
boy's  parents  came  out  on  the  porch 
at  that  moment  and  the  rest  of  the 
evening  was  devoted  to  playing  cards 
under  the  sticky  yellow  glare  of  an 
anemic  porch  light  while  big  fat- 
bodied  moths  valiantly  but  in  vain 
hit  against  the  screen  wire.  Finally  at 
11:30  Kitty  got  up  to  leave.  She 
thanked  Cole's  mother  for  the  sup- 
per, complimented  his  father  on  his 
knowledge  of  bridge,  and  teased  Cole 
by  saying  she  thought  she  would  like 
to  walk  home  alone.  Later,  in  the 
car  in  front  of  her  house,  she  apolo- 
gized in  her  own  fashion. 

"Does  that  make  up  for  it?"  She 
brushed  her  hair  back  into  place. 

"Yes  .  .  .  you  wouldn't  like  to 
really  insult  me,  would  you?" 

"No,  I  wouldn't.  D  ,  if  mother 

sees  my  hair  like  this  she'll  think 
I've  been  wrestling  with  you  in  the 
back  seat.  Hand  me  my  comb,  will 
you,  Tony,  darling?"  She  combed 
her  hair  in  short  vigorous  strokes. 
The  boy  fiddled  idly  with  the  steer- 
ing wheel. 


"Well,  kiss  me,  honey.  I've  got 
to  go  in."  She  leaned  over  and  brush- 
ed his  lips  with  hers.  "You're  taking 
me  dancing  tomorrow  night,  aren't 
you?  Billy  and  Melba  are  going  and 
I  thought  we  could  double-date."  The 
boy  twisted  up  straight  in  the  seat 
and  pushed  Kitty  back  with  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder. 

"Kitty,  I  told  you  my  father  had 
some  sort  of  trip  planned  for  us  this 
week-end.  He's  planning  to  go  back 
to  his  hometown  for  a  visit  of  a  day 
or  so  .  .  .  not  so  much  his  hometown 
as  he  wanted  mother  and  me  to  see 
the  house  he  lived  in  as  a  boy,  es- 
pecially me,  I  think,  sooooo  .  . 
He  pursed  his  lips  and  turned  the 
ignition  key  on  and  off." 

"Oh,  Tony!  That's  silly.  I  think 
your  father's  very  sweet  and  all  that, 
but  making  a  special  trip  to  look  at 
a  house  he  once  lived  in.  Does  any 
of  the  family  still  live  there?" 

"No,  but  it's  more  than  that,  Kit- 
ty. It's  important  to  him.  It's  a  kind 
of  link  with  something  else.  People 
need  things  like  that  even  when  it 
just  makes  them  sadder.  Don't  you 
think  you'll  ever  want  to  .  .  .  well, 
go  back  to  some  place  you've  been 
or  lived  to  remember  how  it  was 
when  you  were  there?" 

"This  house?  Oh,  Lord,  no!  Tony, 
I've  lived  in  nine  different  houses  in 
seven  different  cities  in  twelve  years. 
What  would  I  want  to  go  back  for? 
Back  to  the  little  vine-covered  cot- 
tage where  my  father  came  in  drunk 
regularly?" 

"Com'on,  Kitty,  you  make  him 
sound  like  an  alcoholic  reeling  in  the 
streets." 

"Oh,  I'll  admit  daddy's  acquired 
polish  and  respectability.  He  gets 
drunk  at  home  now." 

"You're  not  revealing  the  better 
traits  of  your  father."  She  put  her 
arms  around  his  neck  and  pulled  him 
toward  her. 

"Oh,  Cole,  I  just  want  to  have  a 
good  time."  She  looked  almost  pa- 
thetic under  the  faint  glow  of  a  street 
( Continued  on  next  page ) 
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Vv^ht.  "I  have  a  g(X)d  time  with  you. 
1  thought  you  liked  me." 

"I  do."  His  tongue  felt  thick  and 
he  suddenly  liked  her  more  than  he 
ever  had  before.  He  kissed  her  gen- 
tly. The  first  time  he'd  ever  really 
been  consciously  gentle  with  her. 
Kitty  seemed  aware  of  it  too.  When 
he  left  her  at  her  door  she  pressed 
her  head  against  'his  chest  a  moment 
and  whispered,  "Please,  let's  go  danc- 
ing tomorrow  night.  Hmmm?" 

"Yeh,  I'll  see  what  I  can  do."  He 
left  her  standing  in  the  door,  her 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  her  shorts, 
a  white  sweater  fastened  around  her 
neck  by  the  top  button.  All  the  way 
home  he  thought  about  the  perfume 
in  her  hair. 

II 

The  long  rays  of  the  early  morn- 
ing sun  hit  the  mirror  in  Cole's  room 
and  were  reflected  to  the  opposite 
wall.  The  boy  tossed  and  turned  for 
a  while,  trying  to  escape  their  pierc- 
ing brilliance  but  gave  it  up  as  a 
bad  job  and  got  up  and  pulled  the 
shade  down.  He  got  back  in  bed  and 
lay  flat  on  his  back  with  'his  eyes 
shut.  He  heard  someone  moving 
around  in  the  kitchen  downstairs  and 
supposed  it  was  his  mother.  They 
would  be  getting  ready  to  leave  pret- 
ty soon  and  he  knew  he  would  have 
to  decide  whether  he  was  going  with 
them  or  taking  Kitty  dancing  that 
night.  He  buried  his  face  deep  in 
the  pillow  and  tried  to  retreat  to  his 
mental  cavern  where  he  could  "fig- 
ure things  out,"  He  often  tried  it 
and  never  with  much  success,  but  still 
he  felt  it  a  sort  of  security  to  be  any 
place;  maybe  even  carrying  on  a  con- 
versation, seemingly  composed,  tran- 
quil; while  inside  of  him  somewhere, 
somewhere  "deep"  he  described  it  to 
himself,  in  some  inviolate  portion  of 
his  consciousness,  he  could  "figure 
things  out,"  supposedly  to  their  logi- 
cal end;  only  it  never  worked  out 
like  that.   The  "things"  he  thought 


weren't  geometry  problems  to  be  la- 
beled, described,  and  the  correct  prop- 
ositions put  beneath  them.  He  could 
think  clearly  just  so  far  and  then  all 
the  images  blurred  and  sometimes 
became  jumbles  of  color.  It  was  the 
efl:"ort  that  counted  most  though,  that 
gave  him  that  feeling  of  being  invio- 
late that  was  so  important  to  him,  the 
sensation  of  holding  something  back, 
of  not  giving  all  of  his  mind's  con- 
tents at  any  given  moment  to  any- 
body. Somebody  moved  in  the  next 
room.  His  father  was  up.  The  day 
would  be  starting  soon;  what  would 
he  do?  He'd  go  with  them  of  course. 
He  always  had.  It  meant  a  lot  to 
his  father.  Mother  had  said  so.  But 
why  did  mother  always  have  to  com- 
municate what  father  meant?  Why 
couldn't  he  tell  him? 

Cole  traced  patterns  with  his  fin- 
ger on  the  pillow.  He  already  knew 
the  trip;  knew  what  the  house  would 
look  like,  the  dejected  old  skeleton 
that  had  weathered  too  many  frost- 
still  winter  nights  and  summer  del- 
uges to  evoke  many  memories.  Al- 
ready he  knew  of  the  disappointment 
his  father  must  suffer  and  that  his 
father  must  know  too  and  his  m.oth- 
er's  aimless  chattering  all  the  while. 
Yet  they  would  go.  Go  to  see  the 
muddy  little  pond  that  was  once  the 
grand  swimming  hole.  The  "whole 
field  for  a  front  yard"  would  be  the 
grassy  little  meadow  sixty  feet  across 
and  the  "deep  woods"  would  be  a 
small  stand  of  pines  and  it  would  all 
mean  nothing  to  him.  All  the  images, 
memories,  footsteps,  and  voices  he 
wouldn't  or  couldn't  hear.  The  queer 
lost  look  on  his  father's  face  as  they 
would  pass  certain  places  all  un- 
known to  him.  His  father  would  tell 
endless  anecdotes  to  try  to  commu- 
nicate with  him  but  it  wouldn't  work. 
The  spoken  word  is  too  clumsy  and 
brutal  an  instrument  to  convey  the 
fleeting,  delicate  impressions  of  a 
seventeen-year-old  boy  to  that  boy's 
son  thirty  years  later  all  on  a  hur- 


ried, hot  June  afternoon  with  a 
plump  woman  in  the  background, 
stranger  to  them  both  at  that  mo- 
ment, eating  blackberries  by  the 
handful  and  worrying  about  the  ap 
proaching  storm.  How  could  he  tell 
him.  Tell  his  father  he  knew  some- 
how, without  ever  experiencing,  yet 
vividly  he  knew  all  the  sights  and 
sounds  his  father  had  known.  The 
dark,  awesome  look  of  the  pine  for- 
est in  the  faint  light  of  a  purple  dawn 
while  there  is  still  enough  chill  in  the 
air  to  make  your  spine  tremble.  All 
the  smells  the  air  in  the  country  can 
produce.  The  smoke  in  the  morning, 
the  sickly  rich  odor  of  the  barn,  and 
the  sweet,  soul-aching  scent  of  a  sum- 
mer afternoon.  The  hot  dull  labor 
in  the  field  that  fosters  the  terrible 
thirst  which  is  so  pleasant  to  relieve 
with  shimmering  water  somehow 
made  better  by  the  tin  dipper.  All 
this  he  knew.  Scenes,  smells,  and 
sounds,  all  came  to  Cole  lying  there 
on  that  early  summer  morning  so  fast 
he  couldn't  decipher  them  but  let 
them  pass,  overwhelmed.  Out  of  it 
all  he  tried  to  construct  a  reason,  a 
purpose  behind  it  all.  Somehow  it 
seemed  a  link.  Something  that  com- 
pensated for  all  that  went  unsaid,  like 
racial  memory  only  more  personal. 
This  seeing  the  unseen,  experienceing 
the  unexperienced,  orientated  the 
boy.  Yet  it  opened  no  new  gates. 
There  was  always  the  barrier,  the 
tightrope  to  walk.  Just  by  being 
aware  of  these  experiences  he  could 
not  communicate  his  awareness  of 
them  to  his  father.  He  must  let  the 
barrier  remain  and  go  his  own  way. 
He  suddenly  realized  he  couldn't  go 
with  them  today  or  really  ,ever  again 
like  he  had  before.  He  must  ceas 
being  what  he  had  always  been.  Mere- 
ly an  extension  of  his  mother  and 
father,  like  another  leg  or  arm;  not 
him,  not  his  own  personal  self,  for 
better  or  worse.  Visiting  these 
shrines  of  his  father's  memories  were 
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no  good  to  him,  he  must  create  his 
own  images.  The  shade  suddenly 
shot  up  with  a  clatter  as  it  diligently 
fouled  itself  and  the  full  glare  of  the 
sun  shone  in  the  room.  Cole,  taking 
it  as  a  summons,  rolled  slowly  out 
of  bed. 

Ill 

"Not  going?"  His  mother  put 
down  her  coffee  cup.  'Why,  Cole, 
you  must  go!" 

"Why  did  you  change  your  mind, 
Cole?"  It  was  his  father's  voice  that 
got  him.   Quiet,  but  clearly  hurt. 

"I  just  can't.  That's  all."  He  knew 
it  was  a  bad  answer. 

"Don't  you  want  to  go  with  your 
old  Dad?  See  the  place  he  lived  as 
a  boy?"  The  tone  sickened  him,  it 
sounded  like  a  man  who's  ready  to 
cry  but  tries  to  laugh  it  off. 

"It's  that  Kitty.  I  knew  she'd  get 
him."  His  mother  had  a  way  of  put- 
ting her  lips  close  together  when  she 
was  sure  she  was  right. 

"No,  mother,  it's  not  Kitty." 

"You  want  to  date  her  tonight, 
don't  you?" 

"Yes,  but  still  ..." 

"Of  course,  it's  Kitty.  Well,  if 
you'd  rather  run  around  with  some 
silly  little  girl  instead  of  going  on 
a  trip  daddy  had  counted  having  you 
on,  go  ahead.  You're  old  enough  to 
decide  for  yourself  what  you  want 
to  do."  She  started  stacking  disihes 
on  the  table  in  a  very  decisive  man- 
ner. 

"Why  do  you  always  try  to  brow- 
beat me  hke  that?  You've  done  it 
ever  since  I  was  a  little  boy.  You 
try  to  shame  me  into  doing  something 
I  don't  want  to  do— no,  not  want  to 
do;  something  I  feel  I  shouldn't  do." 

"Son,  we  don't  care  what  you  do. 
We  just  thought  you'd  like  to  go 
with  us." 

"I  can't!  I  can't!" 

"What's  stopping  you?" 

"You,  daddy,  and  me.  That's 
what's  stopping  me." 

'What  have  /  done,  Cole?" 


"It's  what  you  haven't  done.  Ooh, 
never  mind.  Just  let  me  go  my  way 
for  once  without  one  of  us  becoming 
martyrs." 

"We  just  won't  go." 

"That's  splendid.  I  was  just  wait- 
ing for  you  to  come  out  with  that, 
mother.  You'd  make,  a  wonderful 
Joan  of  Arc." 

"Don't  be  smart  to  your  mother, 
Cole." 

"I'm  trying  to  get  something  across 
to  you  both  and  you  won't  let  me." 

"We  just  don't  understand  your 
sudden  change." 

"It's  not  sudden,  it's  been  building 
up.  If  you'll  just  go  without  all  the 
discussion." 

"Of  course,  we'll  still  go."  His 
father  got  up  from  the  table.  His 
mother  said  nothing.  They  left  about 
noon  with  the  admonition  to  pull  the 
windows  down  if  it  rained.  Cole 
watched  them  leave  with  an  angry, 
sick  feeling  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach. 
Nothing  more  had  been  said  about 
Cole's  defection  except  some  remarks 
his  mother  had  made,  but  a  solemn 
coolness  had  been  observed  during 
leave-taking. 

He  had  broken  one  link  in  the  tie 
that  binds  but  still  was  not  free.  He 


felt  hurt,  anger,  and  embarrassment 
at  what  had  happened  and  wondered 
if  there  were  any  truly  civilized  peo- 
ple anywhere  who  could  settle  dis- 
putes on  delicate  rnatters  vy^ith  dig- 
nity and  good  sense.  Perhaps  most 
of  all.  Cole  resented  the  importance 
his  mother  had  placed  on  Kitty.  She 
was  fun,  he  admitted  to  himself, 
but  there  was  sornething  more,  be- 
yond her,  something  more  important 
he  wanted  but  he  was  not  quite  sure 
of  w^hat  it  was  ...  at  least  .  .  .  but 
it  was  almost  four  and  he  was  sup- 
posed to  call  her.  ... 

''Hi."'  ■  " 

"Hi." 

'What  were  you'  doing?" 

"Washing  my  hair." 

"Ready  for  the  big  night,  huh?" 

"Uh  huh,  sure  am." 

"See  you  about  eight? 

"'s  fine." 

"Well,  get  back  to  the  hair-wash- 
ing game." 
"Cole?" 
"Yes." 

"We  will  have  fun,  won't  we?" 

"Yeh  .  .  .  lots." 

"Lots?" 

"Yeh." 

—Tom  Wright 


DIRECTION 

There  are  those  who  live  in  fright 
Of  nescience  or  the  loss  of  might. 
While  others  stumble  on  their  way^ 
Victims  of  a  gray  malaise. 

But  I  alone  am  one  with  all 
And  I  alone  am  free  from  fall. 
For  falling  needs  an  up  ond  down, 
And  have  I  none,  a  useless  clown. 

—Art  DuPre 
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In  Defense  of  Intellectuality 


It  seems  well  to  begin  by  defining 
the  term,  intellectuality.  To  me,  it  is 
an  ideal  state  of  mind,  an  ideal  atti- 
tude. Being  ideal,  it  is  attainable 
only  in  degree,  but  I  feel  that  every 
individual,  no  matter  w^hat  his  occu- 
pation, would  find  profitable  the  at- 
tempt to  achieve  it  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible extent.  Of  what  does  the  atti- 
tude consist?  The  following: 

1.  The  ability  to  examine  any  issue 
without  bias. 

2.  A  working  knowledge  of  every 
field  of  man's  endeavor. 

3.  A  readiness  to  examine  any  idea. 

4.  The  ability  to  think  in  terms  of 
an  entire  problem  in  its  proper 
perspective. 

5.  The  ability  to  reach  any  level  of 
abstraction  demanded  by  any  situ- 
ation. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  impor- 
tance of  each  of  the  above  compon- 
ents of  the  attitude,  let  us  look  at  a 
few  implications  of  the  absence  of 
each.  Without  the  ability  to  be  un- 
biased, no  man  can  hope  to  find  the 
truth.  Being  unable  to  evaluate  ac- 
curately, he  might  fall  into  any  stupid 
blunder  from  race  riot  to  war.  But, 
to  choose  illustrations  closer  at  hand, 
a  college  student  with  a  fondness  for 
his  preconceptions  should  refrain  from 
wasting  his  time  and  money — a  pro- 
fessor with  such  a  fondness  should 
choose  another  job,  driving  a  truck, 
perhaps. 

The  theory  of  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion is  built  upon  this  idea.  If  a  man 
fails  to  gain  as  diversified  a  fund  of 
kno'vledge  as  possible,  there  will  be 
areas  of  enjoyment  and  profit  which 
will  be  closed  to  him.  Or  consider 
the  case  of  the  professor  of  English 
who  couldn't  add  test  scores. 

A  man  who  refuses  to  occupy  him- 
self with  a  new  idea  will  stagnate. 


and  might  as  well  be  dead.  A  pro- 
fessor guilty  of  this  intellectual  crime 
will  have  few  intelligent  students  (in 
non-required  courses ) .  This  is  an- 
other component  of  the  attitude  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  student. 

If  a  man  hasn't  a  broad  enough 
perspective,  he  is  likely  to  find  him- 
self concentrating  on  a  fragment  of 
thought,  unable  to  make  heads  or  tails 
of  it,  and  wondering  what's  wrong. 
I  might  add  that  this  is  typical  of  the 
primo  lavit,  or  Freshman,  and  grows 
rarer  as  the  transition  from  unwashed 
to  washed  continues.  For  a  professor 
the  matter  is  more  serious.  He  is 
likely  to  wander  hopelessly  for  hours, 
when  a  few  insightful  comments 
would  suffice.  This  man  too  is  likely 
to  find  his  classes  dwindling,  his  pop- 
ularity a  thing  of  the  past. 

It  is  only  with  respect  to  abstrac- 
tion that  I.Q.  plays  an  important  role. 
In  the  other  aspects  of  the  attitude, 
the  only  effect  of  I.Q.  difference  is  in 
the  speed  of  learning  so  that  a  man 
who  scores  110  on  a  test  may  go  as 
far  as  a  man  with  a  score  of  150  if 
he  is  willing  to  work  harder.  Even 
the  importance  of  I.Q.  in  reaching 
high  levels  of  abstraction  is  not  cer- 
tain. However,  if  a  man  is  incapable 
of  reaching  high  levels  of  abstraction, 
there  will  be  many  relations  whi(ih  he 
will  be  unable  to  understand,  in  fields 
from  theoretical  physics  to  philoso- 
phy. 

I  am  defending  this  attitude  which 
I  have  attempted  to  outline  because 
for  sometime  I  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  growing  anti-intellectual  sen- 
timent on  this  campus,  among  faculty 
and  students  alike.  I  have  been  in 
classes  where  the  students  were  en- 
couraged to  think.  I  regret  to  report 
that  the  latter  type  is  decidedly  in  the 
minority.  One  faculty  member  even 


went  so  far  as  to  make  the  following 
statements: 

1.  The  worst  possible  thing  that 
could  happen  to  Wofford  College 
would  be  for  the  I.Q.'s  of  all  students 
to  be  above  120,  because  the  college 
would  then  become  a  hotbed  of  aill 
sorts  of  sexual  and  social  deviants. 

2.  This  type  of  person  spends  all 
his  time  dreaming  up  crazy  theories 
that  never  amount  to  anything,  in- 
stead of  using  common  sense. 

As  far  as  his  first  statement  is  con- 
cerned, I  could  mention  schools  like 
Cal  Tech  (a  year  or  so  ago,  the  low- 
est I.Q.  scored  was  120,  and  that  was 
by  a  foreign  student  who  had  no 
completely  mastered  the  language ) , 
who  apparently  do  all  right  for  them- 
selves. I  doubt  that  statistical  evi- 
dence will  verify  the  statement  that 
more  sexual  and  social  deviants  are 
found  in  the  superior  intelligence 
group.  Even  if  it  will,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  whole  social  system  is 
geared  to  the  average,  and  that  a  per- 
son of  superior  intelligence  undoubt- 
edly undergoes  many  frustrations  ev- 
ery day  of  his  life,  I  can  understand 
why.  Consider  our  educational  sys- 
tem, from  which  only  the  wealthy 
can  escape.  Every  day,  for  as  long 
as  'le  remains  in  school,  the  bright 
student  must  sit  and  wait  for  his 
duller  associates.  Unless  he  is  ex- 
tremely fortunate,  he  will  have  no 
friends  with  whom  he  can  discuss 
things  in  which  he  is  interested. 
Chances  are  that  he  will  not  be  un- 
derstood by  his  parents.  What  would 
be  so  terrible  about  having  an  insti- 
tution in  this  area  to  serve  as  a  focal 
point  for  such  students?  Fortunately, 
the  intelligent  man  can  use  his  mind 
to  aid  in  solving  his  personal  prob- 
lems, so  that  even  if  all  the  students 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Joe  looked  up  at  the  skylight  that 
had  once  been  blue,  but  now  was 
peeled  in  spots  large  enough  for  him 
to  see  the  sky  and  the  sun  for  a  time. 
This  way  he  was  able  to  tell  the  ap- 
proximate time.  He  saw  that  the  sun 
was  almost  gone  and  before  long  it 
would  be  completely  dark,  He  saw 
that  it  was  time  to  go  smoke  again. 

Going  to  the  "waterhouse"  and 
standing  in  the  comer  breathing  the 
rank  fumes  was  the  only  thing  to 
break  the  unending  monotony  of  his 
life  from  three  until  eleven  each  day 
from  Monday  until  Friday.  He  came 
to  work  looking  forward  not  to  stop- 
ping time,  but  until  he  could  go 
smoke  that  first  time  and  each  time 
after  that. 

Joe  checked  his  huge  machine, 
checking  for  a  roar  of  one  of  its  cyl- 
inders out  of  tune  with  the  escaf>e  of 
steam  or  the  gnash  of  its  gears  out 
of  time  with  the  pick  of  its  thousand 
teeth,  and  turned  to  the  man  in  over- 
alls that  worked  beside  him.  His 
mouth  opened,  he  formed  the  words 
and  the  sound  came  out  only  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  counterblast  of 
the  noise  of  the  machines,  "I'm  going 
to  smoke." 

The  other  man  answered  by  nod- 
ding his  head  and  waving  his  hand. 
Their  communication  was  a  mixture 
of  lip  reading  and  sign  language.  It 
was  the  first  thing  that  Joe  learned 
when  he  went  to  work  at  the  cotton 
mill.  Everything  was  taught  that  way, 
even  the  safety  rules. 

Joe  moved  down  the  aisle  looking 
one  last  time  at  the  ponderous  ma- 
chine that  ripped  the  cotton  and  sepa- 
rated it  into  the  degree  of  fineness 
that  was  needed  to  be  twisted  into 
thread,  to  be  woven,  bleached,  print- 
ed, pressed,  packed,  stored,  sold,  ship- 
ped, bought,  cut,  sewed,  worn,  and 
thrown  away. 


He  felt  a  great  relief  that  he  was 
leaving.  Joe  was  quitting  that  night 
to  go  to  school.  That  was  the  reason 
he  had  enlisted  in  the  Army  right 
after  high  school,  so  he  could  go  to 
school  on  the  GI  bill.  He  wondered 
about  it,  how  it  would  be.  He  want- 
ed to  believe  the  movie  version's,  but 
his  sense  of  disappointment  wouldn^ 
let  him  forget  the  shock  and  feeling 
of  hurt  when  he  discovered  that  the 
Army  wasn't  like  the  movies  showed 
it,  although  he  hadn't  expected  it  to 
be.  Now  he  wouldn't  allow  himself 
to  believe  in  the  Ivy  Heaven. 

He  passed  down  the  aisle  between 
the  machines  like  his,  run  by  men 
like  him  except  for  matters  of  weight 
and  height.  They  all  wanted  out 
They  all  believed  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  leave  some  day,  but  now  they 
envied  Joe  because  he  was  leaving. 

He  reached  the  door  to  the  ware- 
house. The  door  worked  by  electric- 
ity. It  opened  and  closed  by  sliding 
on  tracks.  Joe  reached  up  and  pulled 
the  string.  Gad,  the  wonders  of  sci- 
ence! he  thought.  Doors  that  work 
by  a  string.  He  let  the  door  start  to 
slide  shut  and  then  jerked  the  string 
and  reversed  the  direction.  He  pulled 
the  string  and  jumped  through  the 
door  before  it  slid  closed. 

The  warm  air  from  the  warehouse 
felt  cool  to  him.  In  the  warehouse 
there  was  no  steam  pipes  or  escape 
valves  or  hot  metal,  just  bales  of  cot- 
ton stacked  on  their  ends  waiting  to 
be  opened  and  fed  to  the  machines. 
Here  the  lig'hts  shown  just  as  bright- 
ly, but  it  wasn't  as  loud.  After  the 
door  closed  the  noise  seemed  to  be  a 
great  distance  off.  Just  a  steady  rum- 
ble in  the  background. 

Tonight  he  relaxed  and  looked 
around  the  room.  No  one  was  going 
to  tell  him  to  hurry,  he  knew,  and 


if  they  did,  it  wouldn't  make  and  dif- 
ference. 

He  walked  down  the  row  between 
two  stacks  of  cotton,  smelling  the 
dry,  musty  odor  of  the  bales.  He 
could  feel  the  dirty  burlap  warping 
without  touching  it.  He  opened  the 
loading-ramp  door  and  stepped  out- 
side. He  felt  the  cold  air  and  he 
breathed  deep  but  couldn't  tell  much 
difference  in  the  fresh  air  and  the  air 
from  inside  except  for  the  smell,  and 
t^his  air  had  its  smell  too. 

He  turned  and  ran  inside,  not  be- 
cause he  felt  the  need  to  hurry,  but 
because  he  felt  like  running.  This 
lime  he  didn't  notice  the  smells,  he 
just  ran. 

He  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  row 
and  looked  at  it  all.  He  wanted  to 
look  at  it  so  that  he  could  remember 
it.  He  wondered  if  he  would  miss  it. 
Then  he  decided  that  he  would.  He 
would  miss  it,  but  not  like  something 
you  don't  want  to  give  up,  but  like 
a  hurting  tooth  the  dentist  just  drop- 
ped in  his  white  trash  can. 

He  laughed  at  himself  for  stand- 
ing there  and  considering  missing 
the  one  thing  that  he  hated  most. 
Here  you  are  thinking  philosophical 
thoughts  when  you  don't  even  leave 
for  school  until  Sunday,  he  thought. 

He  hit  the  end  bale  with  his  fist 
hard  enough  to  hurt  his  forearm  and 
laughed.  Then  he  went  into  the  "wat- 
erhouse." 

He  pulled  the  green  door  open  and 
went  into  the  small  room  that  wreak- 
ed of  cigarette  smoke  and  dead,  soggy 
cigarette  butts  mixed  with  urine  in 
the  unflushed  commode.  He  looked  at 
the  pictures  drawn  on  the  wall  with 
red  cloth  pencils.  They  never  failed 
to  fascinate  him.  They  were  draw- 
ings of  both  sexes  with  huge  organs. 

At  first  the  room  had  made  him 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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ENGLAND  1954 

The  drawings  were  done  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  Norton,  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy and  Government  and  head  of 
tlie  Department  of  Sociology  at 
WofTord,  in  the  simimer  of  1954. 

^rhc  drawing  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  this  page  is  of  a 
dwelling  near  the  picturesque  vil- 
lage of  Torquay;  bottom:  a  street 
in  Stratford  -  upon  -  Avon.  Next 
page,  top:  House  of  Parliament  as 
viewed  from  across  the  Thames 
River;  bottom:  the  home  of  Anne 
Hathaway,  wife  of  William 
Shakespeare. 
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(Continued  from  page  11) 
iVt  l  dirty  when  he  entered  it,  now  he 
could  go  in  and  sit  on  the  floor  along 
with  the  rest  and  not  feel  dirty.  He 
felt  that  it  was  expected  of  him  and 
he  had  to  force  himself  at  first,  now 
it  came  easy  to  him. 

Two  men  had  been  talking  as  he 
came  in,  but  they  stopped  until  he 
had  washed  his  hands  and  sat  down 
in  the  corner. 

The  two  men  were  much  alike  ex- 
cept for  age.  One  was  in  his  early 
thirties  and  dirty.  The  other  was 
cleaner  and  in  his  late  forties,  or 
early  fifties. 

The  young  man  sat  in  the  opposite 
corner  from  Joe,  the  older  man,  the 
"secondhand"  sat  on  one  of  the  three 
commodes. 

The  younger  man  was  talking  in 
a  smug  attitude.  He  was  the  local 
know-it-all,  Joe  had  decided,  every 
department  had  to  have  at  least  one. 

"Look,  don't  worry,"  he  was  say- 
ing. "They'll  kill  'um  all  first." 

"You  can't  kill  'um,"  the  second- 
hand answered.  "You've  got  to  have 
a  better  answer  than  that." 

"Kill  who?"  Joe  asked. 

"Niggers." 

"Oh,  you  two  are  solving  the 
world's  problems  again.  Well,  keep 
trying,  you'll  come  up  with  some- 
thing." 

"Look,"  the  worker  said,  "I've  talk- 
ed to  you  before." 

"OK,  OK,"  Joe  said,  getting  up 
and  washing  his  hands  again  in  the 
basin  that  had  turned  from  white  to 
brown  so  many  years  before  that  no 
one  bothered  to  wash  it  now.  He 
pulled  toilet  paper  off  of  a  roll  on  a 
hook  in  the  wall  and  dried  his  hands 
and  threw  the  paper  in  one  of  the 
commodes. 

"Do  you  think  so,  Joe?"  the  second- 
hand asked. 

"What?" 

"Do  you  believe  that  the  niggers 
want  to  go  to  school  with  our  young- 
uns?" 


"Look,  I'm  not  a  darkie.  I'm  not 
one  of  them.  I  don't  know  what  they 
want." 

"Yeah,  but  what  do  you  think?" 

He  looked  at  the  worker  sitting 
in  the  corner  beside  the  commode  that 
was  full  of  collected  waste,  cigarette 
butts,  old  lunches,  toilet  paf>er  and 
said,  "No." 

"Why?" 

"Look,  you  said  for  me  to  keep  out 
of  your  discussions.  I  am." 

"I  just  asked  a  question." 

Joe  thought  of  the  day  he  had  seen 
the  man  from  another  department  spit 
on  the  blind  Negro  that  sat  beside 
the  gate  and  played  his  guitar  and 
sang  his  mournful  song.  The  man 
had  sat  on  the  curbing  across  the 
street  in  the  sun  and  made  remarks 
about  the  old  Negro  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people  around  him.  He 
got  up  and  walked  across  the  street 
and  stopped  in  front  of  the  Negro  and 
cleared  his  throat  and  spat.  The  glob 
hit  the  man  on  his  left  cheek,  rig'ht 
under  his  eye.  The  man  walked  back 
across  the  street  with  a  strut  in  his 
walk.  His  friends  laughed  with  him. 
The  old  Negro  wiped  his  face  with 
his  coat  sleeve  and  got  up,  he  tucked 
his  guitar  under  his  arm  and  tapped 
his  way  down  the  street  with  his  red 
and  white  cane. 

"They  probably  realize  that  it 
wouldn't  do  any  good." 

"That's  right,  it  wouldn't  do  them 
no  good.  They  can't  learn  as  quick 
as  our  young'uns  can." 

"That  ain't  what  I  mean." 

"What,  then,"  the  secondhand  ask- 
ed, "do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  that  they  know  that  it 
don't  matter  how  much  education  they 
get,  that  we  ain't  going  to  let  them 
do  any  better  because  of  it." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"Oh,  wake  up!  You  know  w'hat 
I'm  talking  about." 

"No,  I  don't,  tell  me.  Tell  me  what 
you're  talking  about." 

"I'm  just  saying  that  the  white 


man  ain't  going  to  give  the  darkie  a 
chance." 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned!" 

"That's  it,"  he  said.  "You  are  dam- 
ned and  don't  know  it."  He  was  grin- 
ning to  himself. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  the 
secondhand  demanded  to  know. 

"You're  damned  because  you  oan't 
see  that  you  live  in  a  caste  system. 
You're  not  quite  the  untouchable,  but 
a]most.  The  only  thing  lower  than 
you  are  the  niggers,  and  you  mean 
to  keep  the  nigger  lower  than  you. 
That  way  you  can  live  in  the  Ameri- 
can pipe  dream,  tomorrow  I'll  be  vice- 
president,  my  son'll  own  this  mill." 

"It's  happened." 

"Sure  it's  happened." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  the 
nigger?" 

"Can't  you  see  that  the  little  white 
man  ain't  gonna  give  the  nigger  a 
chance  because  he's  afraid  that  the 
nigger  will  get  to  be  on  top,  and 
there  won't  be  nothing  for  the  little 
white  man  to  be  better  than?" 

"You  mean  to  tell  me  that  no  white 
man  will  help  a  nigger." 

"The  ignorant  won't." 

"Why?" 

"I  told  you." 

"That  caste  again?" 

'That's  right." 

"Why?" 

"Because  the  ignorant  white  ain't 
quite  on  the  bottom  of  the  caste.  He's 
just  a  notch  above  the  untouchable. 
But,  he  won't  admit  it  to  himself. 
Because  he  thinks  he's  as  good  as 
God  because  he's  white,  and  if  he 
ever  admits  to  himself  that  the  nigger 
is  as  good  as  he  is,  he's  on  the  bot- 
tom, too." 

"Ask  anybody.  They'll  tell  you 
a  white  man  is  better'n  a  nigger.  He 
can  learn  easier.  He  lives  better.  Any- 
body'll  tell  you  that  except  some  of 
the  fool  nigger  lovers." 

"Sure,  they'll  tell  you  that  because 
they're  afraid  not  to.  But  what  do 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Jennie  Parker  waited  in  the  living 
room  of  the  little  apartment  just  off 
Fourteenth  Street.  She  walked  over 
to  the  faded  blue  couch  by  the  win- 
dow, sat  dowTi,  and  began  tapping 
her  fingers  on  the  windowsill.  She 
glanced  at  her  watch,  and,  noticing 
a  slight  wrinkle  in  her  dress,  patted 
it  out.  Just  then  her  roommate  came 
in,  settled  herself  in  an  armchair,  and 
began  to  put  on  a  pair  of  stockings. 

"My  goodness,  Nancy,  please  don't 
dress  in  here.  You  know  Pete's  com- 
ing." 

Nancy  looked  up,  surprise  on  her 
face;  then  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
continued,  fastening  the  stocking  to 
its  garters. 

"Nancy,  please."  There  was  a 
pleading  note  in  Jennie's  voice.  "Sup- 
pose he  comes  in  and  catches  you?" 

Nancy  smiled.  "I  guess  he's  seen 
a  pair  of  legs  before,  and  if  he  hasn't, 
it's  about  time  he  did.  Anyway^  he'll 
knock.  Just  relax,  will  you.  A  guy 
would  think  you'd  never  had  a  date." 
She  attached  the  other  stocking  and 
rose,  "You  don't  see  me  getting 
worked  up  over  Joe."  Pulling  dowm 
her  girdle,  she  let  her  skirts  fall  into 
place  and  sat  down  again. 

"There,  now,  I'm  all  decent  and 
ready  to  meet  this  knight  in  shining 


armor."  She  grinned  sardonically. 
"Hot  as  hell  for  tin  britches,  though." 

"Oh,  Nancy,  don't  make  fun  of 
me!"  She  stood  as  she  spoke,  and 
began  to  walk  nervously  about  the 
room. 

"For  Pete's  sake,  relax,  will  you!" 
she  laughed.  "I  didn't  mean  it  that 
way.  But,  really,  relax,  Jennie.  This 
guy  can't  be  that  important,  and  any- 
way, you're  tying  yourself  in  knots. 
What  kind  of  shape  wall  you  be  in 
to  enjoy  yourself?" 

Jennie  controlled  herself  with  a 
visible  effort  and  sat  down.  "I  guess 
I  am  pretty  jumpy.  It's  just  that  I 
haven't  seen  him  in  so  long,  and  he 
was  the  big  football  hero  and  all.  In 
high  school  I  was  nobody,  just  no- 
body to  him.  He  was  a  senior  when 
I  was  a  freshman.  When  I  gradua- 
ated  last  year,  and  took  this  job  in 
Washington,  I  had  no  idea  I'd  ever 
see  him  again.  And  now  he's  dating 
me."  Her  face  was  flushed. 

Nancy  shook  her  head.  "With  a 
torch  that  size,  it's  easy  to  get  your 
fingers  burned.  Anyway,  it  seems  like 
you  ought  to  be  happy,  on  top  of  the 
world,  not  acting  like  you're  about  to 
have  a  baby  or  something." 

"But  this  is  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  he's  even  looked  at  me.  Sup- 


pose I  do  something  wrong.  Then 
he'd  never  come  back." 

Nancy  leaned  back  in  her  ohair, 
smiling.  "So  that's  it.  Well,  let's  see 
what  we  can  do  about  strategy.  First, 
tell  me  all  about  him.  Everything." 

"Well,  he's  tall,  and  blond,  and—" 

"No,  uo.  That's  not  what  I  mean. 
What  does  he  like;  what  does  he  like 
to  do;  what  does  he  like  to  talk  about? 
Things  like  that  .  .  .  but  most  of  all, 
what  does  he  like  in  a  woman?" 

Jennie  looked  puzzled.  "Gosh,  I 
don't  know.  He  went  with  Patsy  Blair 
in  high  school.  You  remember  I  talk- 
ed about  her— the  cheerleader." 

Nancy  nodded.  "What  was  she 
like?" 

"Well,  she  went  out  all  the  time 
.  .  .  laughed  a  lot  ...  at  dances  she 
and  Pete  used  to  dance  real  close.  I 
didn't  know  her  very  well." 

Nancy  grinned.  "Good  old  capital 
S.  You  can  always  count  on  that." 

Again  Jennie  looked  puzzled.  "1 
don't  understand." 

"Never  mind.  We  don't  have  a  lot 
to  go  on  and  we  haven't  much  time. 
Stand  up  and  let's  have  a  look."  Then, 
as  Jennie  stood  before  her,  "Let's  see 
the  way  the  front  unfastens.  H-m-m, 
nope,  too  complicated.  You've  got  to 
put  on  another  dress.  Come  on,  I'll 
show  you  which  one." 

"But,  Nancy,  I  couldn't  do  a  thing 
like  that!" 

"You  want  him,  don't  you?  Then 
use  your  head!" 

"He's  just  not  that  kind  of  boy, 
and  I  won't  do  it!" 

Nancy  had  started  toward  the  door 
but  turned,  slightly  disgusted.  "Look, 
you're  a  big  girl  now.  If  he  wasn't 
that  kind,  you  wouldn't  want  him, 
because  he  wouldn't  be  human.  And 
in  this  day  and  age,  if  you  want  some- 
thing, you  gotta  go  get  it.  Wise  up, 
honey,  I'll  bet  that  rig^ht  now  he's 
racking  his  brain  the  same  way  you 
are.  The  only  difference  is  that  he's 
playing  for  kicks.  All  you're  doing 
is  using  his  low  boiling  point  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  can't  live  without 
you.  If  you  win,  you'll  have  your 
Continued  on  next  page ) 
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man,  and  he'll  never  know  what  hap- 
pened.  It's  that  easy." 

"But  that  seems  so— so  cold." 

"Yeah,  I  know  it  does.  But  I  did- 
n't make  the  rules  .  .  .  anyway,  that's 
the  way  it  is.  Hurry  up,  now,  it's 
almost  time  for  him.  I'll  wait  in  here 
to  keep  him  occupied  if  he  comes 
before  you  finish.  Go  on,  now,  and 
don't  argue.  I  know  what  I'm  talk- 
ing about.  Put  on  your  red  dress  .  .  . 
the  low  cut  one." 

"But  .  .  ." 

"Go  on,  now." 

Jennie  walked  slowly  out  of  the 
room.  Nancy  presented  her  back  to 
the  mirror  on  the  wall  and  surveyed 
her  stockings.  Then,  satisfied  that 
her  seams  were  straight,  she  crossed 
toward  the  door,  apparently  with  a 
new  thought. 

"Jennie,"  she  called.  "Jennie!" 

"What  is  it?" 

"Say,  don't  let  our  lamb  in  wolfs 
clothing  get  too  frisky  tonight.  May- 
be a  little  petting,  but  not  much.  You 
don't  want  him  to  think  you're  a  push- 
over, remember  that." 

'Umm  hmm." 

Just  then  the  doorbell  rang.  "Here 
he  is  now.  Remember  what  I  told 
you  about  letting  him  go  too  far." 
As  she  spoke  she  crossed  the  room 
and  opened  the  door. 

"Hi,  I'm  Nancy  Walker.  You  must 
be  Pete." 

A  tall,  blond  young  man  with  a 
crew  haircut  stood  regarding  her  with 
an  expression  of  mock  amazement. 

"Jennie  talked  about  her  roommate 
but  I  didn't  expect  anything  like  what 
I  see." 

"What  do  you  see?"  Nancy  smiled 
up  at  him. 

When  he  spoke,  Pete's  voice  was 
soft  in  mock  reverence.  "It  would  take 
a  long  time  for  me  to  tell  you,  and 
we  don't  have  it  now." 

"Yes,  I  guess  you're  right."  She 
gave  him  an  admiring  glance.  "Say, 
I  guess  you'd  better  come  in." 

"I  guess  it  would  be  a  good  idea," 


he  laughed.  "Jennie  about  ready?" 
"I  think  so." 

Pete  nodded.  "Have  you  been  in 
Washington  long?" 

"I've  been  here  over  three  years. 
Of  course,  Jennie's  just  come." 

"Yeah,  she  told  me.  Funny,  run- 
ning into  somebody  you  went  to  high 
school  with  .  .  .  after  such  a  long 
time,  too." 

"Umm  hmm."  Nancy  crossed  her 
legs  with  just  the  right  amount  of 
carelessness,  and  began  to  swing  her 
foot  slightly.  "I  wonder  what's  keep- 
ing that  guy  of  mine." 

"What  time  was  he  supposed  to 
come?" 

"Oh,  seven-thirty,  or  a  quarter  of 
eight  .  .  .  should  be  here  any  minute." 
"Umm  hmm." 

Jennie  came  into  the  room,  sur- 
rounded by  a  not  too  vague  aura  of 
perfume.  The  red  dress  heightened 
the  color  in  her  cheeks,  and  there  was 
a  light  in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at 
Pete. 

Pete  gave  a  soft  whistle.  "Jennie 
girl,  you're  a  knock-out!  Everybody 
we  see  is  going  to  envy  ol'  Pete  to- 
night." Jennie's  flush  deepened. 

They  started  toward  the  door. 

"We'll  go  to  Casino  Royal  and 
dance  and  have  a  few  drinks,  and 
later  we  can  go  for  a  long  drive  along 
the  Potomac.  The  moon  will  be  big 
and  beautiful  tonight.  How  does  that 
sound?"  Jennie's  reply  was  cut  off 
by  the  closing  door. 

Nancy  hadn't  long  to  wait.  "Come 
in,"  she  called,  at  the  sound  of  the 
bell.  Joe,  too,  was  tall,  but  dark. 
He  came  in,  glanced  around  the  room, 
and  took  Nancy  in  his  arms.  "Hi, 
honey.  Keep  you  waiting  long?"  She 
let  him  kiss  her.  "Say,  why  so  cool?" 

"I  don't  know.  I'm  sort  of  tired,  I 
guess." 

"I  can't  figure  you  out.  One  time 
you're  a  live  wire,  then  all  of  a  sudden 
you're  strictly  from  Alaska.  Wliat's 
up?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know." 


"What  you  need  is  cheering  up. 
Come  on,  with  that  beautiful  face, 
and  a  body  by  Fisher,  no  woman 
could  have  the  blues  long."  She 
smiled,  almost  in  spite  of  herself. 
"V/e've  been  sitting  around  too  many 
nights.  Tonight  we'll  have  lights, 
laughter  and  hquor— that  ought  to  do 
the  trick."  He  put  his  arms  around 
her,  suddenly  serious.  "I  love  you, 
baby,  and  I  can't  stand  to  see  you 
blue." 

Nancy  smiled  again.  "You're  sweet, 
Joe." 

"Okay,  then,  it's  all  settled.  Let's 
be  off,  and  give  this  town  a  jolt  it 
won't  recover  from  until  doomsday." 
They  left. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  Nancy  and 
Joe  returned.  Nancy  stopped  him  just 
inside  the  door.  "It's  been  a  won- 
derful evening,  Joe." 

"I'm  glad." 

"But,"  she  smiled  up  at  him,  plac- 
ing her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "But 
I'd  like  to  be  by  myself  a  w'hile  now. 
I'd  like  to  do  some  thinking." 

"Sure,  honey.  I  meant  it.  I  really 
did." 

"You're  sweet,  Joe."  They  kissed, 
a  long  kiss. 

"Good  night,  honey." 

"Good  night,  Joe'" 

The  door  closed.  Nancy  went  into 
the  bedroom  and  undressed,  smiling 
all  the  while  as  though  she  were  very 
pleased  about  something.  In  about  an 
hour  the  door  opened. 

"Good  night,  Jennie." 

"Good  night." 

The  door  closed,  and  Jennie  ran 
into  the  bedroom.  Throwing  herself 
face  down  across  the  bed,  she  began 
to  cry,  in  deep,  racking  sobs.  Nancy 
sat  up  startled. 

"Why,  Jennie,  what's  the  matter?" 
She  sat  for  a  moment,  perplexed,  then 
began  to  stroke  Jennie's  head  and 
shoulders.  "There,  there,  now.  Go 
ahead  and  cry  it  out.  Get  it  all  out 
of  your  system,  then  tell  me  all  about 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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SHELL 

Is  it  kind 
To  look  at 

Things  naked? 
Their  innards 

Are  desecrating — 
To  some. 
Straight  upward 


Ways 

GOAL 

Straight  upward 
To  the  summit — 

A  precarious  position 
And  dangerous. 

Rather  aspire 
To  lowly  depths 

And  delight  in 
Depravation. 


CONSTRUCTION 

/  built  a 
Sideless  box 
Without  a  top 

And  glutted  it 
With  emptiness. 

Wondering  lookers 
Visited 

And  were  lost 
In  its 
Vacuum. 


CLUE 

To  write 

Without  a  thought 
Is  almost  naught — 

And  yet  it  can  be 
Done. 

The  product 

As  one  reads 

Unfolds  no  leads — 

Except  to  those 
Which  end. 


FLUID 

As  I  am  here 

Surrounded  by 
A  sewered  stream 
And  watch  it  slide 

Over  an  edge, 
I  am  struck  thoughtless 

Lost  in  nowhere. 
The  incessant 

Wordless  noise 
Of  the  small  fall 
Sounds  as  everything 
For  there  is  no  else. 
I  yearn  for 

Child-like  awareness 
But  as  I  am  here 

And  now 

For  me  there  is 
No  else. 


CAMP 

To  float 

At  night 
In  a 
Wooden  boat 

Is  liquidly 
And  dryfully  wet. 

As  it  severs 

Fluid  and 
Splices  it. 

Pulpy  lighted  things 

Phosphorize. 
And  also— 

The  so-called 
''stars'' 
Drop  eyefuls 

Of  twinkle 
downward 
To  our  boat. 
Then  slowly. 

In  rising 
Crescendo, 
Cacophonous  screechings 

Split  the  air 
And  horror  all. 
And  as  we 

Linger 
In  the  moonlight 
Unwillingly  listening 
With  no  means 

Of  escape, 
The  appreciated 

"/n"  bell 
Rings. 


WHEN 

She-things 

Crowd  my  day 
And  frighten  me 

At  night. 
I  walk  along 

The  streets 
Crawling  with 

Women — 
And  as  I  ride 

In  a  bus 
A  female 

Brushes  my  skin 
And  marks  me 

As  a  toad. 
But  still 

I  wait  in  patience 
For  a  mate. 

???? 
WARY 

God's  a  good  fellow 

Cause  he's  him 
And  never  away 

And  always  here. 
He  sees  us  when 

We're  living 
He  sees  us  when 

We're  dead. 
He  knows  when 

We've  been 
Goofing  off, 

So- 
Be  good  for 

Goodness'  sake. 

—Art  DuPre 
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it.  .  .  .  Conu'  on,  now  ...  it  can't 
be  as  bad  as  all  that."  Jennie  con- 
tinued crying  for  a  long-  moment,  and 
when  she  spoke,  her  voice  was  brok- 
en by  sobs. 

"It  happened.  ...  I  was  afraid  it 
would  happen."  And  she  could  no 
longer  spyeak. 

"Come  on  now,  Jennie.  It'll  help 
you  to  talk  about  it." 

"We  danced  ...  he  had  his  arms 
around  me  real  tight  .  .  .  had  I  don't 
know  how  many  drinks.  .  .  ."  She 
broke  off  again,  crying. 

"There,  there  now,  Jennie."  Nancy 
patted  her  shoulder.  After  a  few 
minutes,  Jennie  continued. 

"I  think  I'm  okay  now.  I  got  kind 
of  dizzy.  ...  I  never  had  that  much 
whiskey  before.  We  left,  and  drove 
for  a  while.  Then  Pete  stopped  the 
car  and  began  kissing  me  and  talk- 
ing to  me.  After— after  that,  I  guess 
I  lost  my  head.  He  was  touching  me, 
and  kissing  me.  .  .  .  Oh,  Nancy,  I 
didn't  realize  what  was  happening, 
and  when  I  did,  it  was  too  late.  .  . 
Her  voice  trailed  off  into  deep  sob- 
bing that  shook  her  whole  body. 

Nancy  frowned  slightly.  "I  told 
you  to  be  careful.'" 

"Jennie  looked  up  with  an  expres- 
sion of  fear.  "Do  you  think  I  might 
be  .  .  .?"  She  couldn't  say  the  word. 

Nancy  shrugged.  "I  don't  know, 
that  depends  on  a  lot  of  things.  Did 
he  .  .  .  oh,  well,  you  wouldn't  know 
anyway.  I'm  sorry  it  happened,  Jen- 
nie, but  when  you  play  with  fire  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  Nancy,  what  am  I  going  to 
do?" 

"Look,  you've  had  what  may  be  a 
bad  break,  but  the  world  hasn't  come 
to  an  end.  The  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  try  to  get  some  sleep." 

"Oh,"l  couldn't!" 

"Yes,  you  can,  because  you  have 
to.  Now  get  undressed  and  get  to 
bed." 

"Well,  I'll  try." 

Before  long  Jennie  was  in  the  deep 
sleep  of  exhaustion,  but  Nancy  lay 


MASK 

Here  live  I  among  a  crowd 
Which  is  itself  the  only  right — 
And  now  enmeshed  in  that  dark 
shroud, 

Sec  black  then  bright  then  fading 
light. 

As  darkness  o'er  my  sight  prevails, 
1  grope  for  some  known  resting  place 
But  always  knowing  that  entails 
A  hackneyed  partnership  with  grace. 

I  long  to  view  the  light  in  vain, 
For  light  is  disillusionment 
And  dark  is  fraught  with  irksome 
pain 

Because  of  disenlightenment. 

But  cast  I  must  my  shroud  aside, 
Which  is  by  me  an  artifact — 
And  then  shall  see  no  shades  beside 
The  lightless,  darkless  life  impact. 

—Art  DuPre 


awake  a  long  time.  "Peter  Richards," 
she  murmured,  "Peter  Richards  .  .  . 
That's  a  pretty  name."  And  she  fell 
asleep. 

The  next  week  passed  uneventful- 
ly. About  eight  o'clock  the  following 
Thursday  evening  Nancy  was  alone 
in  the  living  room,  Jennie  being  in 
the  bathroom  washing  her  hair.  She 
was  just  turning  a  page  of  the  book 
she  was  reading,  when  the  phone 
rang. 

"Hello?  Oh,  Pete.  I'll  call  Jen- 
nie." 

"You  don't?"  Nancy  smiled. 

"Why,  no,  she  hasn't  told  me  any- 
thing. Why,  were  you  naughty?"  she 
giggled. 

"But  why  me?  I  mean,  that's  not 
very  fair." 

"Oh,  you  shouldn't  talk  like  that! 
I've  a  good  mind  to  hang  up  on  you." 
She  giggled. 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  I  might  be 
able  to." 

"Well,  all  right,  then." 

"All  right,  I'll  meet  vou  there." 

"  'Bye." 

—Harry  Palmer 


Beginning  of  an  End 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

they  think?  They  think  that  the  poor- 
white  is  worse,  because  he  had  a 
chance  to  help  himself  and  didn't, 
and  now  it's  too  late!  It's  too  late 
because  now  you  got  to  help  the  nig- 
ger and  you  ain't  gonna  do  that.  You- 
've got  to  get  off  of  next  to  the  bot- 
tom and  on  the  bottom  and  work 
from  there,  because  you  ain't  gonna 
until  you  do  get  on  the  bottom. 
Where  you  are  now,  you  can  hope 
and  that's  easy.  So  that's  all  you  do." 

"You  keep  saying  'you'  and  'your- 
self,' don't  you  think  you're  one  of 
us  little  fellows?"  The  secondhand 
asked  as  he  lighted  another  cigarette. 

"No." 

"Why?  Are  you  too  good,  Mr. 
College' Boy?" 

"No,  it's  because  I  do  want  to  help 
myself,  and  I'm  going  to  and  you  al- 
ready resent  my  doing  that." 

"Hell,  boy,  we  all  want  to  help 
ourselves."  ^ 

"Then  why  didn't  you?"  Joe  asked, 
pointing  at  the  worker  getting  off  the 
floor.  "You  had  the  Bill,  you  could 
have  gone  back  to  school  and  helped 
yourself  out  of  this.  Why  didn't  you?" 

"I  had  a  wife  and  two  kids!" 

"Now  you've  got  a  wife  and  four 
kids.  You're  going  to  raise  them  just 
like  yourself.  To  hope,  but  not  do 
anything,  because  it's  easier,  and  each 
one  of  them  will  do  the  same  thing, 
have  four  too  many  kids  and  teach 
them  to  hoj>e." 

"It's  none  of  your  business  what  I 
do  with  my  kids!" 

"That's  right,  it's  not,"  Joe  said, 
turning  to  the  secondhand.  "I'm  not 
going  to  wait  till  eleven.  I'm  quit- 
ting now.  How  about  having  the 
gate  opened?" 

He  heard  the  secondhand  mutter 
"OK"  as  he  pushed  the  door  open  and 
walked  into  the  cool  warehouse. 

Now  he  regretted  saying  what  he 
had.  He  wondered  if  it  wouldn't  be 
easier  to  let  them  live  in  their  ignor- 
ance. But  he  realized  that  he  hadn't 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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"Hey,  waiter!"  the  young  man 
turned  and  continued,  "So  then  he 
comes  back  to  the  room  and,  dig  this 
scene,  he  picks  his  horn  up  and  starts 
blasting,  no  notes,  no  nothing,  just 
noise  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  he 
lays  his  trumpet  down  and— Bud  for 
me." 

"Same  here." 

"He  lays  it  down  and  says,  'the 
trick  was  the  finest,  man,  but  my 
horn  has  it  cut.' " 

"Get  off  my  back." 

"No,  honest,  Joe,  'the  trick  was 
nice,  but  my  horn  cuts  it.' " 

"How  about  that.  But,  tell  me, 
Lennie,  how  does  he  sound?" 

"Joe,  he's  good.  He  digs  Miles 
and  Dizzy  mostly  and  he  plays  real 
fine  horn," 

The  waiter  hooked  the  tray  on  the 
window  and  on  the  car  and  waited 
there,  face  seating,  teeth  shining  even 
in  the  shadows  cast  by  the  clouds 
moving  slowly,  silently  across  the 
face  of  the  moon.  He  accepted  the 
offered  bill,  made  change,  and  went 
away,  in  a  series  of  curiously  fluid 
motions,  to  resume  his  habitual  seat 
on  the  broken-back  chair  beside  the 
kitchen  door,  where  he  would  sit  mo- 
tionlessly,  waiting  for  closing  time, 
stirring  only  at  the  sound  of  an  ap- 
proaching car. 

"You  must  really  have  a  time  with 
that  band,  Lennie." 

"I  work  steady,  the  pay's  above 
scale,  and  the  band's  not  as  square 
as  most.  That  trumpet  player  now, 
name's  Carter,  he  really  swings,  and 
every  one  in  the  band  can  cut  the 
best  musicians  from  this  town.  Be- 
sides the  whole  gig  is  on  one  big 
ball." 

"How  so?" 

"I  mean  the  laughs  and  the  girls 
and  the  whiskey,  man.  It's  all  out 
of  this  world.  Like  Cloud  9.  I  mean 
all  the  girls  have  good  legs,  pretty 
smiles  and  no  last  names.  (And  they 
don't  have  faces  after  the  second 
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month  on  the  road  and  they  don't 
have  the  time  of  day  for  a  musician 
after  five  minutes  and  my  legs  and 
feet  ache  all  the  time  and  all  the  food 
is  tasteless  in  all  those  unchanging 
cafes  and  the  same  mickey  mouse 
music  night  after  night  and  the  sing- 
ers a  beast  and  everyone  thinks  we're 
all  dope  addicts  and  half  the  band 
can't  even  read  they  all  play  sloppy 
and  oh  what  I  wouldn't  give  to  stay 
in  one  place  thats  all  I  want  to  stay 
in  one  place  for  one  week  even.) 
Really,  Joe,  it's  a  great  life." 

"I  know  what  you  mean,  Lennie. 
I  mean,  actually,  I  don't  know,  but 
I  can  imagine  ( you  lucky  bastard  here 
I  am  stuck  in  this  dump  of  a  town 
beating  my  brains  out  trying  to  even 
eat  steady  working  eight  hours  a  day 
six  days  a  week  and  he  gets  up  on 
a  bandstand  three  hours  a  night  and 
makes  mare  playing  bass  fiddle  ev- 
eryday Yes  ma'am  and  no  ma'am  and 
the  shoe  was  made  for  you  ma'am 
and  its  the  latest  style  ma'am  and  the 
bitches  look  at  me  and  I'm  not  there 
like  a  household  tool  instead  of  a  man 
and  those  stinking  feet  and  he's  a  big 
deal  with  his  big  talk  and  big  times 
and  god  I'd  give  anything  to  see  some- 
thing 'besides  the  same  things  every 
day  for  the  rest  of  my  life  and  do 
some  things  different)  that  it's  quite 
a  life— for  you  anyway." 

"What  do  you  mean,  'for  me.'?" 

"I  mean  it's  all  right  for  you,  Len- 
nie. You  enjoy  that  kind  of  life.  What 
I'm  trying  to  say  is  that,  I  have  what 
I  want,  I  have  a  good  job  at  Nei- 
man's  Mr.  Neiman  is  more  or  less 
grooming  me  for  manager,  and  Ruth- 
ie  and  I  are  (stuck  with  each  other 
I  really  think  I  could  hate  her  with 
her  voice  and  that  whining  voice  and 
she'll  probably  look  like  her  mother 
and  all  we  can  look  forward  to  are 
three  rooms  and  kids  but  how  did 
it  happen  its  like  a  trap  I  don't  want 
it  but  its  a  foregone  conclusion)  go- 
ing to  be  married  this  June." 


"I  didn't  think  you'd  ever  get  the 
nerve  to  (marry  Ruthie  that  beats 
everything  good  steady  job  nice  apart- 
ment and  Ruthie  always  was  pretty 
and  that  night  at  Colonial  Beach  I 

thought  that  she  but  what  the  h  

he  always  gets  all  the  breaks  and 
me  one  brood  after  another  in  those 
crummy  hotels  and  I  wish  I  had  a 
girl  that  was  mine  I'd)  ask  her!  Con- 
gratulations! I  wish  you  the  best." 

'Thanks,  Lennie." 

"Of  course,  that  ball  and  chain  hit 
isn't  for  me,  buddy-boy.  This  is  one 
cat  that  has  nine  bachelor  type  lives." 

''You'll  meet  a  girl  that'll  change 
your  outlook  one  day." 

"Not  me,  buddy.  You  and  me  are 
different  people.  Just  because  you 
like  it  don't  mean  I  do.  We'd  both 
be  miserable  if  we  switched." 

"You  might  be  right." 

"Sure  I'm  right.  Finished?" 

"Yea,  let's  drive  on  back  to  town." 

"Waiter!" 

The  waiter  took  the  tray  off  the 
window  and  off  the  car,  "Come 
again,"  and  walked  back  to  the  chair, 
where  he  turned  and  stared  at  the  re- 
treating taillights  of  the  speeding  car. 

There  was  a  sudden  crash  as  the 
tray  bounced  off  the  wall  onto  the  cin- 
ders below.  (No  tip  not  even  one 
damn  cent  and  them  with  a  fancy  car 
and  money  and  if  I  only  had  a  car 
if  I  only  were  somebody. )  The  waiter 
glanced  at  the  tray  almost  unaware  of 
having  thrown  it  against  the  wall. 
For  a  moment  he  appeared  to  be 
poised  for  sudden  flight,  but  just  for 
a  moment.  In  another  second  he  took 
a  deep  breath  and  relaxed  and  picked 
the  tray  up.  Then,  he  resumed  his 
habitual  seat,  on  the  broken-back 
chair  beside  the  kitchen  door,  where 
he  would  sit,  motionlessly,  waiting  for 
closing  time,  stirring  only  at  the 
sound  of  an  approaching  car. 

—Bob  Chamblee 
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HOMO:  A  Short  Story 


In  our  time  we  pride  ourselves  tliat 
we  as  human  beings  have  come  so 
far  in  our  civilized  advancement,  that 
our  cultural  life  and  general  behavior 
are  no  longer  barbaric.  We  are  often 
apt  to  overlook  in  ourselves  those 
basically  cruel  impulses  which  cause 
us  at  times  to  show  complete  and  ut- 
ter disregard  for  the  rights  and  per- 
sonal pride  of  other  people. 

I  remember  the  story  of  a  boy 
named  Nelson,  who  was  the  favorite 
object  of  ridicule  at  the  high  school 
he  attended.  He  was  a  rather  small, 
slender  boy,  whose  brown  hair  was 
long  and  curly.  Actually  there  was 
nothing  about  his  behavior  that  was 
especially  repugnant  to  anyone,  when 
you  came  right  down  to  the  fact  of 
the  matter.  Except  that  he  did  talk 
to  himself,  and  he  seemed  to  talk  to 
himself  constantly. 

Sometimes  Nature  makes  it  very 
hard  on  a  person  growing  up,  how- 
ever. Nelson  was  a  senior  in  high 
school;  yet  his  voice  still  had  the  high 
shrill  pitch  of  a  twelve-year-old  child. 
There  was  nothing  to  indicate  his 
voice  would  not  change  in  the  next 
year,  either. 

Nelson,  did  not  want  to  be  like  he 
was.  It  was  not  his  choice  that  his 
voice  had  not  changed.  It  just  hadn't. 
For  some  reason  his  voice  had  not 
changed,  but  it  wasn't  Nelson's  fault, 
really.  Nevertheless,  that  was  his  mis- 
fortune. His  mother  might  have  help- 
ed him,  but  she  was  a  doting  kind  of 
woman  and  Nelson  was  her  baby  boy; 
everj'thing  about  Nelson  was  all  right 
just  the  way  it  was. 

Nelson  went  to  school  every  day, 
and  everyone  there  called  him  'Nellie.' 
When  the  teacher  called  the  roll,  first 
the  girls'  names  and  then  the  boys', 
in  alphabetical  order,  all  the  students 
giggled  to  hear  Nelson's  high-pitched 
voice  come  in  after  a  long  list  of  deep 


voices.  Even  the  girls  laughed  at  him. 
When  the  school  day  ended,  they  all 
spoke  to  him  in  the  same  way. 

"Hi,  Nellie.  How's  mother's  little 
girl  today?" 

"Nellie,  do  you  have  a  new  dress 
for  the  Homecoming  dance?  What? 
You're  not  speaking  to  me?  Well,  if 
you  aren't  the  conceited  one!" 

And  off  they  would  go,  the  great 
football  halfback  and  his  girl.  Those 
two  had  their  world  kneeling  before 
them.  They  were  the  big  wheels  at 
the  school.  They  loved  to  tease  Nel- 
son. The  football  player  was  named 
Johnny,  and  Johnny  made  it  clear  his 
day  wasn't  complete  unless  he  could 
make  fun  of  Nelson.  His  example  in- 
spired the  rest  of  the  students  to  join 
in;  after  all,  it  was  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion to  be  able  to  call  Johnny  a  friend. 
Nelson,  who  was  so  frail  in  compari- 
son to  Johnny,  bitterly  took  his  teas- 
ing. He  was  scared  and  he  didn't 
know  what  to  do. 

One  day,  a  new  boy  at  the  school 
stepped  into  the  boys'  washroom  for 
a  moment,  and  before  he  had  let  the 
door  close,  he  realized  he  was  hearing 
the  voice  of  a  girl. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  didn't  have  a  test  last 
period,"  the  voice  was  saying.  "I  sim- 
ply haven't  studied  that  silly  history 
at  all  and  .  .  ."  The  speaker  heard 
the  door  open  and  quickly  became 
silent. 

The  new  boy  was  puzzled  as  if  he 
had  just  put  a  new  light  bulb  into  a 
lamp  only  to  find  that  the  lamp  still 
didn't  work.  He  stepped  back  into  the 
hall  to  check  and  make  sure  he  had 
not  misread  the  sign  on  the  door. 

"I  thought  this  said  'Boys'  and  it 
does,"  he  mused.  "Then  what  in  the 
world  is  in  there?  I'll  declare,  I  must 
be  losing  my  mind.  Either  that,  or 
I'm  hearing  things." 

Slowly  the  new  boy  walked  down 


to  the  water-cooler,  trying  to  figure 
out  what  was  going  on.  Then  he 
heard  a  door  open  back  up  the  hall; 
he  turned  in  time  to  see  a  short,  slen- 
der boy  leave  the  washroom.  The  new 
boy  walked  hurriedly  to  the  wash- 
room and  went  in.  Nobody  was  there. 
He  thought  of  the  boy  he  had  just 
seen  and  began  imagining  all  kinds 
of  wild  things,  but  with  a  shrug  of 
his  shoulders,  he  dismissed  the  whole 
matter. 

Two  other  boys  entered  before  the 
new  boy  left,  however.  The  new  boy 
recognized  one  of  them  as  Johnny, 
the  football  star  he  had  heard  so  much 
about.  The  other  probably  played 
football  also,  it  appeared,  for  he  was 
certainly  big  enough. 

"Hello.  My  name  is  Pano.  I  am 
new  in  town  here." 

"Hey.  I'm  Johnny.  Johnny  Rivers. 
This  here  is  Gus  Williams.  What'd 
you  say  your  name  was?" 

"Ah,  my  last  name  is  Theos,"  said 
Pano,  as  he  shook  Gus's  hand. 

Johnny  and  Gus  took  out  cigarettes 
and  lit  them.  Johnny  leaned  against 
the  wall,  spat  over  in  one  corner,  and 
then  looked  at  Pano. 

"Say,  what  are  you,  anyway  .  . 
Jew  or  something?" 

"Greek.  I'm  Greek.  My  parents 
originally  came  from  Greece.  Listen, 
the  most  peculiar  thing  happened  to 
me  a  moment  ago.  I  came  in  here 
and  heard  the  voice  of  a  girl,  but 
there  was  no  girl  anywhere  around. 
I  did  see  some  little  fellow,  though, 
and  I  was  just  wondering  .  .  ." 

Pano  had  not  time  to  finish,  for 
Johnny  and  Gus  filled  the  room  with 
laughter.  "So  you've  met  our  girl, 
Nellie,  eh?"  Again  Johnny  roared. 
"Nellie,  my  friend,  is  the  little  boy 
who  should  have  been  a  girl.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  she  is  more  a 
girl  than  anything  else  now,  anjrway. 
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I'm  not  kidding.  That  bird  is  a  fruit. 
A  homo.  You  don't  believe  me?  Tell 
him,  Gus.  Tell  him  about  our  Nellie." 

It  was  obvious  Johnny  was  enjoy- 
ing himself  immensely.  Gus  made  a 
few  noises  to  show  he  agreed  with 
Johnny  that  Nellie  was  homosexual. 
While  those  two  boys  thought  the 
whole  matter  was  something  of  a  joke, 
the  serious  expression  on  Pano's  face 
did  not  change. 

"Listen,  I  suppose  you  know  exact- 
ly what  you  are  talking  about.  Do 
you?  I  mean,  do  you  have  any  honest- 
to-goodness  concrete  evidence  this  boy 
.  .  .  what's  his  real  name?  Nelson? 
Do  you  have  genuine  evidence  he  is 
homosexual?  Because  if  you  don't 
you're  not  very  wise  to  talk  like  this." 

"You  mean  you're  with  the  queer?" 
Johnny  took  one  last  puff  on  his  cig- 
arette and  let  it  fall  to  the  floor.  "You- 
're a  friend  of  his,  eh?  I  think  I  don't 
like  you,  then.  I  think  you  will  get 
into  trouble,  too,  if  you're  not  careful. 
You  had  better  not  talk  to  me  so  God- 
Almighty-like,  either.  I'm  saying  what 
I  want  to  say,  and  I'm  saying  Nellie 
is  a  queer.  You  hear  me?  Don't  you 
forget  it,  then."  Gus  followed  John- 
ny through  the  door,  and  as  the  door 
was  closing,  Pano  could  hear  the  two 
mumbling  something  about  him. 

Because  he  was  new  at  the  school, 
Pano  didn't  worry  too  much  about  his 
meeting  with  Johnny.  He  rather  fig- 
ured in  time  the  whole  business  would 
pass  from  Johnny's  mind  and  there 
would  be  no  grudge.  Johnny  didn't 
have  a  chance  to  forget  anything, 
however.  Right  after  school  that  day 
the  real  trouble  came. 

Johnny  and  his  girl  were  walking 
down  the  sidewalk  to  the  drugstore 
across  the  street  from  the  school.  As 
they  approached  the  drugstore,  the 
door  suddenly  flew  open  and  Nelson 
hurried  out.  He  ran  into  Johnny  and 
dumped  a  full  cup  of  Coca-Cola  all 
over  Johnny's  shirt.  When  Johnny 
saw  who  had  bumped  into  him,  he 
went  into  a  rage.  He  grabbed  Nelson 
by  the  shirt  collar  and  shouted  into 
his  face. 

"Why  you  d  fruit!  Look  what 
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you've  done  to  me!  Look  at  it.  You 
see!  You're  sorry  you  did  it,  aren't 
you.  I'll  say  you  are!  Look  at  me! 
Why,  I  ought  to  knock  you  to  the 

other  side  of  h  !  D  your  hide! 

He  kept  pulling  the  collar  tight 
across  Nelson's  neck  and  continued 
to  shake  him.  He  cursed  Nelson  in 
every  way  he  could  think  of  as  he 
heaved  with  anger.  Nelson  was  scared 
enough  to  cry.  Indeed,  there  were 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  he  was  shaking 
with  fright.  Weakly  he  stuttered, 
babbling  over  and  over  in  a  broken 
voice. 

"Please  .  .  .  please.  Don't  hurt  me. 
Please  don't  hit  me.  I  am  sorry.  I 
didn't  mean  anything.  It  .  .  .  it's  all 
my  fault,  but  I  didn't  mean  it.  Hon- 
est. Put  me  down.  Don't  .  .  .  please, 
don't  hit  me!" 

Standing  to  one  side  was  Johnny's 
girl,  staring  wide-eyed  at  the  spec- 
tacle before  her.  Nelson  seemed  to 
be  a  pathetic  rag  in  Johnny's  hands. 
He  had  no  pride  now  he  was  a  broken, 
humiliated  and  terrified  child.  John- 
ny kept  shouting  at  him  and  Nelson 
kept  feebly  begging  to  be  left  alone. 
Johnny's  girl  felt  like  she  hated  Nel- 
son because  he  was  such  a  nuisance, 
but  she  also  wished  Johnny  wouldn't 
make  a  scene  like  this.  Then  she  real- 
ized another  person  had  gone  up  to 
where  Johnny  was  holding  Nelson. 
She  didn't  recognize  the  boy. 

"I  am  responsible  for  this,"  said 
Pano,  who  had  just  come  across  the 
street  and  grabbed  Johnny's  shoulder. 
"If  you  must  get  angry,  pick  on  me." 

That  was  enough  for  Johnny.  He 
shoved  Nelson  away  and,  unable  to 
catch  his  balance.  Nelson  stumbled 
to  the  ground.  He  saw  Johnny  turn 
to  Pano,  and  Johnny  was  the  bigger 
of  the  two. 

"You  want  to  take  up  for  your  sis- 
ter, do  you?  You  d  Greeks  are 

all  alike.   You're  helpless,  like  that 
ass  over  there.    I  hope  you  go  to 
h  !  You  can  take  this  with  you." 

Pano  saw  the  blow  coming  and 
rolled  away  just  a  bit  as  Johnny 
lunged  at  him.  But  he  wasn't  quick 
enough.  He  caught  almost  the  entire 


force  of  the  blow  right  above  the 
mouth,  and  he  spun  to  the  sidewalk, 
clutching  desperately  at  the  air  in  an 
effort  to  stop  falling.  He  landed  with 
one  arm  stretched  out  before  him  and 
the  other  bent  under  his  face.  He  lay 
there  a  moment,  hearing  in  the  dis- 
tance the  loud  voice  of  Johnny  shout- 
ing at  him  from  somewhere.  He  kept 
trying  to  get  his  head  clear  and  to 
get  control  of  himself.  Finally  he 
arose,  slowly  and  painfully;  for  the 
first  time  he  realized  his  lip  was  split 
and  his  nose  was  bleeding.  On  his 
hand  and  smeared  on  his  face  were 
splotches  of  blood.  Pano  tried  to 
move  his  lips,  but  they  seemed  too 
swollen  for  him  to  talk. 

Finally,  he  was  standing  straight; 
he  walked  to  where  Johnny  stood, 
vi^aiting  for  him.  Johnny  was  breath- 
ing heavily  and  still  very  angry, 
though  he  now  remained  silent.  A 
few  inches  away  stood  Pano;  he  was 
looking  right  into  the  eyes  of  his  an- 
tagonist. His  arms  were  hanging 
loosely  by  his  side;  blood  continued  to 
drip  idly  and  unconcerned  from  his 
face.  Nothing  was  said.  Neither  did 
Pano  move,  to  run  away  or  to  hit 
Johnny.  He  just  looked  into  Johnny's 
eyes. 

Then  Johnny,  who  had  been  shift- 
ing uneasily  from  one  foot  to  the 
other,  walked  five  or  ten  steps  away, 
saying  as  he  moved,  "Well,  if  you 
won't  fight,  I'm  not  going  to  spend 
all  my  time  waiting  around  here  on 
you.  I'm  not  running  away  from  you. 
You  had  better  understand  that.  I'll 
meet  you  any  time  you  want  to  settle 
this.  If  you're  so  chicken  you  don't 
want  to  fight,  I  won't  bother  with  you. 
I  hate  to  contaminate  myself  with  the 
company  of  people  who  are  yellow." 
He  went  over  to  where  his  girl  was 
and  said,  "Come  on.  Let's  leave  these 
crums." 

Johnny  was  hoping  he  could  say 
something  that  would  make  the  Greek 
mad  enough  to  swing  at  him,  but  all 
Pano  did  was  look  at  him.  He  knew 
Pano  wasn't  yellow.  In  fact,  there 
was  something  about  the  way  Pano 
( Continued  on  next  page ) 
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looked  at  him  that  was  terribly  dis- 
turbing.   Why  hadn't  Pano  fought 
back?  Johnny  couldn't  figure  it  out, 
and  it  worried  him. 

¥^  ¥  ¥■  *  * 

Sometimes  life  moves  so  fast  for 
us  that  an  event  vnW  occur  which 
causes  us  to  spend  the  following  six 
or  eight  months  trying  to  realize  the 
event  happened  in  the  first  place. 
That's  what  happened  in  Nelson's  life. 
Within  a  week,  Pano's  father  died  and 
Pano  left  town  to  live  with  an  aunt 
whose  home  was  in  another  state. 
From  a  half-sitting  position  on  the 
ground,  where  he  had  been  thrown 
by  Johnny,  Nelson  had  seen  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  first  friend  that  ever 
truly  had  stood  up  for  him. 

Nelson  had  been  very  frightened 
that  day,  but  the  thought  of  a  friend 
gave  him  a  new  kind  of  courage  from 
then  on. 

However,  Nelson  was  never  actu- 
ally introduced  to  Pano,  and  before 
the  opportunity  came,  Pano  had  left 
the  city.  There  were  other  changes, 
though.   Johnny  did  not  forget  that 
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Pano  was  not  afraid  of  him  and  yet 
had  not  fought  him.  As  the  days 
passed,  Johnny  was  increasingly 
aware  that  compared  to  the  way  Pano 
had  been,  he  was  extremely  crude  and 
thoughtless.  It  shamed  him,  and  grad- 
ually his  manner  and  language 
changed.  By  he  time  graduation  came, 
Nelson  was  no  longer  "Nellie"  and 
there  was  no  talk  of  his  being  homo- 
sexual. His  voice  did  not  change, 
either,  but  he  was  a  true  member  of 
the  senior  class.  Johnny  had  seen  to 
that. 

You  see,  in  our  time  we  pride  our- 
selves that  we  as  human  beings  have 
come  so  far  in  our  civilized  advance- 
ments, that  our  cultural  life  and  gen- 
eral behavior  are  no  longer  barbaric. 
We  are  often  apt  to  overlook  in  our- 
selves those  basically  cruel  impulses 
which  cause  us  at  times  to  show  com- 
plete and  utter  disregard  for  the 
rights  and  personal  pride  of  other 
people. 

Then  someone  comes.    And  we 
learn.  We  learn  better;  and  we  grow 
better  .  .  .  and  we  will  be  better.  .  .  . 
—Frederick  K.  Sanders 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 
even.    He  had,  for  a  few  minutes, 
only  made  them  mad. 

Walking  across  the  room  to  the 
door,  he  tried  to  decide  whether  he 
was  disappointed,  then  he  decided 
that  he  wasn't.  He  couldn't  help  them, 
so  let  them  be  happy  with  their  coun- 
terfeit feeling  of  equality  and  supe- 
riority even. 

He  pulled  the  string  and  the  door 
slid  back  letting  the  noise  in.  This 
time  it  wasn't  so  hateful  as  before. 
He  walked  up  the  aisle  between  the 
rows  of  machines.  He  waved  at  the 
people  he  wanted  to  say  good-by  to. 

He  stopped  beside  his  machine  to 
get  his  coat  and  lunch.  The  machine 
was  stopped  because  it  was  ready  to 
be  loaded  again.  He  looked  at  it  and 
thought  that  it  really  hadn't  been  so 
bad,  after  all. 

He  gave  his  lunch  to  the  man  that 
worked  behind  him  and  walked  the 
rest  of  the  way  up  the  aisle  and  out 
the  door. 

It  was  dark  now  and  the  darkness 
mellowed  the  yard  and  surrounding 
lights  and  noises.  Joe  walked  down 
the  cement  walk  and  out  the  gate. 
He  waved  at  the  watchman  who  sat 
in  his  little  house  eating  his  lunch 
and  listening  to  his  radio.  He  turned 
and  walked  up  the  street  toward  the 
bus  stop.  He  could  see  the  people 
moving  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the 
windows  and  he  knew  that  he  would 
miss  it.  He  wanted  to  miss  it.  He 
wanted  to  be  able  to  remember  it, 
but  he  wanted  nothing  else  to  do 
with  it.  He  wanted  to  walk  away 
and  never  have  to  look  at  it  again, 
but  he  wanted  to  remember  it. 

—Richard  Goley 
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(Continued  from  page  10) 

heiT  were  anti-social  neurotics,  the 
task  would  not  be  so  very  difficult. 

With  regard  to  the  second  state- 
ment, I  ha\  e  only  to  ask  which  is  more 
valuable,  two  thousand  clerks,  or  one 
Einstein?  It  so  happens  that  our  coun- 
try is  suffering-  for  lack  of  men  capa- 
ble of  free  thought,  original  thought, 
and  supposedly  intelligent  people  in- 
sist that  it  is  better  to  have  large  num- 
bers of  mediocre  men  than  small  num- 
bers of  suj>erior  ones.  I  don't  under- 
stand. 

I  am  genuinely  fond  of  this  col- 
lege. I  feel  that  it  has  helped  me  a 
great  deal,  but  I  am  forced  to  admit 
that  if  the  student  body  consisted  ex- 
clusively of  men  of  120  I.Q.  and 
above,  some  of  its  professors  would 
find  themselves  woefully  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  teaching  them. 

That  brings  up  another  point.  I 
have  asked  why  the  alumni  should 
always  be  asked  to  contribute  toward 
a  building,  or  something  else  they 
can  see.  It  seems  that  the  college 
might  not  believe  that  its  graduates 
are  intelligent  enough  to  understand 
that  a  college  might  need  to  pay  its 
professors  more,  in  order  to  attract 
and  hold  able  men,  like  Dr.  Stewart, 
and  Dr.  Foreman,  who  left  last  year. 
But  1  digress. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  anti-in- 
tellectual sentiment  does  not  spread, 
particularly  among  the  faculty,  or  it 
will  result  in  the  death  of  everything 
fine  at  this  college. 

—Harry  Palmer 
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